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CHAPTER    I 

NIGHT   MOTHS 

% 

AGONISED,  and  sharp  and  swift  as  a  rapier,  a  woman's 
scream  cut  through  the  heavy  blanket  of  London  fog, 
stripping  to  tatters  the  silence  of  that  eerie,  grey-yellow 
hour  which  is  neither  night  nor  dawn. 

Within  a  second  the  shrill  blast  of  a  policeman's 
whistle  followed.  The  sound  of  heavy  boots  clattered 
hurriedly  along  the  Embankment  to  where  the  lights  on 
the  bridge  blinked  like  tired  eyes.  A  hoarse  murmur 
of  voices  rose  and  fell. 

On.  the  seats  under  the  skeletonised,  leafless  trees 
clusters  of  homeless  derelicts  moved  resentfully,  and 
here  and  there  a  voice  muttered  querulously  of  the 
selfish  thoughtlessness  of  some  folk,  suicides  in  par- 
ticular, who  disturbed  the  slumber  of  decent  people. 

One  or  two  of  the  more  wakeful  slowly  sorted  them- 
selves out  of  the  pitiful  rubbish  -  heaps  of  broken 
humanity,  lurched  to  unsteady  feet,  and  hunched  for- 
ward apathetically  in  the  direction  of  the  disturbance  ; 
grotesque,  stoop-shouldered,  shifty-eyed  figures,  mere 
caricatures  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  their  remnants 
of  boots  flapping  at  every  step,  squelching  and  exuding 
moisture  as  they  went  on  into  the  mist. 

It  was  after  three  in  the  morning  and  over  London 
hung  the  peculiar,  momentary  stillness  that  falls,  sud- 
denly and  inexplicably  sometimes,  across  the  undertone 
of  the  city  that  never  sleeps. 

The  grey-yellow  fog  lay  thick  and  dense  over  the 
river,  muffled  all  sound,  blurred  the  tall,  dark  buildings 
frowning  out  over  the  Thames,  and  gave  to  the  scene  a 
curious  unreality.  The  figures  of  the  policemen  with 
their  flitting  lanterns,  and  the  slow-moving  derelicts, 
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were  but  shadows  flung  on  a  screen,  like  a  Javanese 
waygang^  or  shadow-show. 

Down  the  shining,  steely  surface  of  the  Embank- 
ment a  car,  turning  swiftly  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
glided  smoothly  along,  its  lights  flinging  golden  rays 
before  it.  At  the  sound  of  the  shrill  cry,  and  the 
whistle  shrieking  with  startling  suddenness  out  of  the 
silence,  the  woman  in  the  motor-car,  who  was  leaning 
back  against  the  luxurious  grey  cushions,  her  eyes 
half  closed,  started,  and  leaned  involuntarily  forward. 
Her  hand  touched  the  spring  of  the  blind  and  it  flew 
up.  The  square  of  electric  light  from  the  motor- 
brougham  etched  itself  against  a  whirling,  ghostly 
background  of  fog  that  twisted  and  spiralled  like  smoke. 

With  an  exclamation  she  turned  to  her  companion, 
but  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  heavy-jowled  face, 
flushed  with  wine,  lolled  against  the  side  of  the 
brougham.  He  snored  contentedly  like  an  overfed 
pig.  The  girl's  shadowy  violet  eyes  stared  at  him  for 
a  moment,  her  lip  curled  half-bitterly,  half-wearily, 
*then  quickly  her  hand  reached  out  for  the  switch  that 
regulated  the  light,  and  the  interior  of  the  car  was  in 
darkness.  She  beat  smartly  against  the  glass  screen 
between  herself  and  the  chauffeur  with  her  gloved  hand. 
The  car  came  slowly  to  a  stop,  and  the  driver  jumped 
down  and  approached  the  door,  his  face  dark  and  sullen 
in  the  half  light.  A  hundred  yards  beyond,  in  the  pale, 
flitting  rays  from  an  electric  torch,  shadowy  figures 
moved,  voices  rose. 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  girl  in  a  whisper  as  she 
peered  through  the  vaporous  veil  of  mist.  "  It  was  a 
woman  who  screamed " 

The  chauffeur  answered  a  trifle  resentfully.  "  Only 
a  suicide,  I  think.  Shall  I  go  and  see?  The  master 
will  not  be  thankin'  me  for  stoppin'."  He  touched 
his  cap  half-civilly,  half-surlily,  and  moved  back  towards 
his  seat. 

She  hesitated,  glancing  over  her  shoulder  into  the 
darkness.  A  pronounced  snore  assured  her  that  the 
owner  was  asleep. 
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"  Wait !  "  For  a  moment,  amazed  at  herself,  she 
paused,  uncertain  whether  or  not  to  bid  Merton  go  on. 
Hundreds  of  people  committed  suicide,  what  did  one 
more  or  less  count  in  the  scheme  of  things?  What 
motive  but  curiosity  should  have  impelled  her  to  stop 
the  car  ?  She  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  drive  on. 

But  the  something  stronger  than  curiosity  that  had 
compelled  her  to  tap  on  the  glass,  partly  as  in  terror, 
held  her.  Merton  stood,  the  perfectly-trained  servant 
now,  his  face  sulkily  impassive,  his  eyes  expressionless, 
awaiting  her  command. 

Before  them  the  fog  loomed  like  a  wall,  and  lanterns 
moved  and  flickered.  A  policeman's  helmet  shone 
wetly  in  the  flash  of  light.  He  was  bending  over 
something  on  the  pavement.  Behind  the  girl  in  the 
scented  darkness  of  the  luxurious  car  a  contented  snore 
rose  and  fell  on  a  wave  of  sound. 

She  drew  her  breath  sharply.  The  soft  droop  of 
her  full  red  lips  altered.  Intense  weariness  and  a  sort 
of  half-loathing  came  into  her  shadowy  eyes.  She  drew 
her  rich  furs  about  her  bare  shoulders,  stepped  out,  and 
closed  the  door  silently  behind  her.  There  was  some- 
thing definite  and  final  in  the  gesture  she  made. 

The  chauffeur  looked  at  her  with  immobile  face, 
bowed,  and  clambered  back  into  his  seat  and  waited. 
That  she  had  out  of  curiosity  or  impulse  stopped  the 
car  was  one  thing ;  that  she  should  step  out  on 
to  the  road  and  shut  the  door  behind  her,  as  if  she 
did  not  intend  to  enter  it  again,  was  another  thing. 
It  was  his  place  but  to  obey,  to  ask  no  questions. 
It  was  the  first  thing  his  master  would  have  said  to 
him,  that  she,  this  slip  of  a  girl,  with  her  pale  face 
and  big  eyes,  was  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  ever  so  slightly  as  she  passed 
into  the  mist. 

Women  were  strange  creatures  and  this  woman 
had  many  whims  and  fancies,  but,  until  to-night,  he 
would  not  have  said  that  curiosity  was  one  of 
her  strong  points  ;  yet,  surely,  only  curiosity  could, 
on  such  a  night,  have  driven  anyone  out  of  the 
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luxurious  warmth  of  a  Rolls-Royce  into  a  damp  fog 
where  one  of  the  ordinary,  sordid  dramas  of  the  old, 
old  Thames  was  being  played. 

He  looked  somewhat  dubiously  after  the  slight, 
impetuous  figure  crossing  the  road. 

For  a  moment  the  hooded  lights  flung  their  wan 
rays  over  her — over  the  rich  fur  coat  and  the  cluster 
of  hot-house  roses,  and  the  glint  of  pale-yellow,  curling 
hair  under  the  cap  she  wore — then  the  mist  swallowed 
her  up,  and  she  was  but  one  of  the  shadows  that 
wavered  behind  the  acrid,  dun-coloured  curtain. 

The  chauffeur  shrugged  his  shoulders  again  and 
resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable. 

If  the  ''Boss"  woke  up  there  would  be  the  devil 
to  pay.  But  the  Boss  did  not  as  a  rule  wake  easily 
once  he  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  was  as  drunk 
as  he  was  to-night. 

Although  his  mistress  had  shut  the  door  in  such 
curious,  decisive  fashion,  she  lingered  on  the  pavement 
as  if  the  chill,  damp  night  and  the  whirling  fog  held 
terror  for  her.  Then  she  looked  again  at  the  dark 
bulk  of  the  car  and  shivered  as  if  there  were  more 
terrors  than  the  night  wot  of. 

The  chauffeur  yawned  drowsily  and  with  a  sense 
of  injury.  It  had  been  late  enough  when  they  left 
the  night  club,  and  he  had  reasonably  expected  to 
be  in  his  own  comfortable  quarters  by  now.  He 
nodded  sleepily  with  head  bent  and  face  concealed 
in  his  greatcoat. 

The  man  in  the  car  moved  heavily  in  his  sleep, 
and  muttered  angrily  as  if  in  his  sodden  dreams  some 
subtle  warning  came  to  him.  He  partially  regained 
consciousness.  His  hand  groped  in  the  warm  dark- 
ness of  the  interior  of  the  car. 

"  Fiona  I  "  he  muttered,  and  again,  "  Fiona  !  " 

But  no  one  answered. 

She  was  standing  in  her  thin  shoes  on  the  slimy 
pavement,  staring  with  eyes,  partly  fascinated  and 
partly  afraid,  at  a  wretched,  draggled  creature  whom 
the  police  had  hauled  out  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   HOG   IN   THE   CAR 

HIGH  up  in  one  of  the  tall  grim  houses,  into  one  of 
the  attic  rooms  that  overlooked  the  river,  the  sound 
of  the  woman's  scream  and  the  following  sound  of  the 
policeman's  whistle  had  penetrated,  and  David  Carey 
lifted  his  head  stupidly  from  his  hands.  Slowly,  almost 
reluctantly,  his  journalistic  faculties  responded  to  the 
possibilities  that  lay  behind  these  things,  drifting  in 
from  the  night,  with  the  familiar  fog. 

Murder,  perhaps  !  Suicide  !  A  drunken  brawl ! — 
anyhow,  a  "story."  He  lumbered  to  his  feet,  clutched 
at  the  table,  then  sank  down  weakly  again. 

Hunger  and  illness  had  done  their  work.  He  had 
realised  that  last  night,  when  the  pen  fell  from  his 
nerveless  hand  and  blotted  the  sheets  of  empty  foolscap. 

He  was  down  and  out !  Words  would  not  come. 
Even  Thought  itself  was  drugged.  He  was  but  a 
broken,  out-of-date  truck,  shunted  on  to  the  dead  end 
of  things  and  only  fit  for  the  scrap-heap.  More  than 
one  editor,  for  lack  of  due  sympathy  maybe,  had 
scrapped  him.  A  glance  at  his  ragged  boots,  his  gaunt 
cheeks,  the  thin,  shaking  hand,  had  been  enough. 
Editors  have  no  time  to  search  for  the  reason  of  these 
things.  Drink  or  drugs  was  the  easiest  and  most 
possible  solution,  and  one  all  too  common  in  the  Street 
of  Ink. 

Yet  in  reality  neither  of  these  things  had  broken 
Carey.  His  heart  cried  out  hotly  and  passionately  at 
the  picture  he  read  in  the  cynical  editorial  eye,  and  it 
was  his  stubborn  Irish  pride,  his  dogged  resolution, 
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that  kept  his  lips  shut.  Editors  in  that  Mecca  of 
literature,  London,  had  looked  after  Carey  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders  as  he  went  cursing  from  their  presence, 
thought  of  him  for  a  passing  instant,  dismissed  him  as 
Irish  and  therefore  inexplicable  ;  then  the  wheel  of  action 
whirled  them  round  again  in  their  own  particular  and 
vastly  different  orbit. 

For  London  is  London  !  Strange  creatures  bob  up 
out  of  the  underworld  for  a  space  and  disappear. 
Geniuses  come  and  go.  Strange  things  happen. 
Before  one  has  time  even  to  talk  over  them,  stranger 
things  happen.  The  open  courtyard  of  journalism  is 
wide,  but  the  path  of  success  is  winding  and  narrow. 
One  jostles,  or  is  jostled.  The  stronger  forge  ahead, 
the  weaker  drop  behind,  drift  into  the  courtyard  of  free- 
lances, or  fall  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion. 

Brain  counts,  of  course.  Influence  counts,  too.  The 
strait  path  of  journalism  is  never  carpeted  at  the  best  of 
times.  New  brains,  new  ideas,  the  craze  for  sensation, 
these  make  bigger  demands  than  the  casual  reader  is 
aware  of. 

One  time  it  was  the  fashion  for  men  to  speak 
scoffingly  of  the  intellect  of  the  masses  ;  to  maintain 
that  any  old  hash  could  be  dished  up  as  literary  fare 
and  served  out  in  any  old  way.  The  supposed  diners 
could  swallow  anything  and  everything.  Then  the 
wind  of  revolution  began  to  blow  through  the  rotting 
shrouds.  Competition,  and  afterwards  the  great  War, 
created  a  demand  for  new  sails  for  the  ships  of  the  Press. 
The  toy-boats  and  fancy  cockle-shells  were  swamped 
with  the  roughening  wave,  or  left  slowly  to  perish  among 
half-forgotten  piers. 

On  the  daily  newspaper  which  for  a  while  had 
employed  David  Carey  when  he  first  came  to  London, 
men  were  thrown  overboard  when  they  were  no  longer 
useful.  Sentiment  had  no  place  with  its  Chief.  Men 
were  paid  well  while  they  served.  When  the  brains  of 
the  men  he  used  were  wrung  dry,  out  they  went.  Even 
the  editorial  seats  were  as  insecure  as  the  post  of  the 
smallest  journalist.  The  Chief  either  broke  or  made  a 
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man,  but  he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  licking  him  into 
shape.  While  a  man  was  of  use  to  him  he  used  him, 
but  when  he  was  of  no  further  value  he  promptly 
dropped  him  overboard. 

Into  that  corner  of  the  London  newspaper  world 
Carey  had  come  with  his  Irish  idealism,  his  original 
thoughts,  his  unmistakable  talent,  his  occasional  flashes 
of  sheer  inspiration.  The  great  newspaper  used  them 
up,  and  in  the  process  used  Carey  up  also.  For  a 
moment  he  flashed  like  a  meteor  across  that  particular 
heaven,  and  then  shot  to  earth,  and  someone  else  took 
his  place.  When  Davy  realised  that  he  had  the  gift 
of  utterance,  by  both  pen  and  voice,  he  had  taken 
to  journalism  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  There's  a 
fascination  in  the  calling  which  Scotsmen  and  Irish- 
men find  irresistible.  It  is  beset  with  temptations, 
but  by  instinct,  moral  force,  or  perhaps  sheer  disin- 
clination, Carey  never  yielded  to  them,  and  this  was 
largely  the  saving  and  the  making  of  him.  But  it 
was  long  years  before  he  came  into  his  own. 

Once  more  the  shrill  whistle  rang  across  the  night, 
and  Carey  lifted  his  head  again.  Half  mechanically  he 
rose  and  reached  for  his  hat ;  then  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
empty  sheets  of  paper.  His  hands  dropped. 

What  was  the  good  of  his  going  out  into  the 
cold  and  damp  of  the  night?  What  was  the  use  of 
scrawling  a  few  lines  about  a  tawdry  tragedy  that 
nobody  would  bother  to  read  anyway? 

The  pain  in  his  side  was  like  a  stab  when  he  drew 
a  deep  breath.  The  soles  of  his  boots  were  thin, 
and  the  east  wind  cut  like  a  knife  through  his  worn 
coat. 

Here  in  this  room,  even  if  the  cupboard  were  bare, 
there  was  at  least  shelter,  at  any  rate  for  this  one 
night  that  was  so  swiftly  passing,  with  the  menacing 
morrow  already  at  its  heels. 

Some  young  cub  of  a  reporter,  prowling  around 
for  just  such  copy,  would  have  been  on  the  spot  at 
the  first  whistle.  He,  Carey,  would  be  too  late  as 
usual.  Desperately  and  bitterly  he  repeated  that. 
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Carey  sat  down  again  on  the  chair  he  had  vacated, 
and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  before  him,  his 
hards  mechanically  ruffling  his  hair  above  his  forehead. 
Against  his  will,  his  confused  thoughts  went  to  the 
river,  detecting  some  story  behind  that  woman's  scream 
out  of  the  night.  Why  did  he  worry  over  another's 
tragedy?  Was  not  his  own  black  enough,  all  obsessive? 

Some  poor  slattern,  maybe,  had  flung  herself  into 
the  river,  finding  peace  in  the  old,  grey  Thames,  the 
old  river  ever  whispering  that  here  was  an  end  to  all 
troubles  for  the  wretched  and  the  unfortunate,  and  for 
down-and-outs  like  himself. 

Years  of  buffeting  !  Years  of  ill-luck  !  What  was 
the  use  of  struggling  against  one's  fate  ?  The  Thames 
had  muttered  the  question  to  him  for  many  nights 
past,  muttered  it  to  him  now.  The  morrow  demanded 
answer. 

Carey  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  flung  up  the 
sash,  and  leaned  out. 

The  fog  was  shredding  and  lifting  slightly.  The 
chain  of  lights  blinked  spasmodically.  The  river 
flowed  on  relentlessly.  Far  off  came  the  faint  muffled 
roar  of  waking  London,  London  that  had  maimed  and 
broken  him,  and  yet  held  him  fast.  He  turned  his 
face  towards  Westminster,  wrapped  in  its  misty  veil. 
It  loomed  through  the  fog,  dark  and  silent,  its  windows 
lightless. 

But  it  called  him  now  out  into  that  strange  hour 
before  the  dawn.  It  whispered  and  beckoned  and  lured, 
speaking  of  past  hopes  and  dreams.  He  looked  at 
the  poor  room,  its  scant  furniture,  its  unmistakable 
air  of  poverty.  The  cupboard  was  empty,  the  hearth 
fireless,  and  to-morrow  even  this  poor  shelter  would 
be  beyond  him. 

He  dragged  himself  across  the  room  fighting  against 
a  weakness  born  of  pain  and  fatigue,  searched  for  and 
found  the  ragged  muffler,  and  wrapped  it  across  his 
thin  chest.  With  shoulders  bent  and  hat  crushed  low 
on  head,  he  went  down  the  long  flight  of  stairs  and 
out  into  the  night. 
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The  fog  blew  in  his  face  damply.  It  set  him 
coughing  and  shuddering  as  that  sharp  pain  racked 
him,  but  now  he  was  out  of  the  house  he  would  see 
the  thing  through. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  ran  almost  into  the  car 
still  standing,  a  dark  bulk,  its  head-lights  half-hooded, 
its  chauffeur  sitting  stiff  and  silent  at  his  post.  The 
red  rear  light  fell  on  the  number  of  the  car. 

All  at  once  he  awoke  to  full  and  clear-thoughted 
consciousness.  Instinctively  his  hand  went  to  his  note- 
book and  fumbled  for  his  pencil.  The  car  with  its 
striped  body  and  the  man  who  owned  it  were  known 
to  every  journalist  in  London. 

Carey  scented  copy  as  he  stepped  more  briskly 
across  the  intervening  stretch  of  the  road  towards  the 
pavement.  His  first  glance,  however,  brought  him 
disappointment. 

A  couple  of  policemen  bent  over  an  elderly  woman 
who  had  been  dragged  out  of  the  Thames  ;  a  derelict, 
doubtless  a  former  member  of  that  grim  company  of 
incurious  figures  now  skulking  in  the  background,  part 
of  the  circle  of  mist  that  hemmed  in  the  lantern  light. 

"She'll  be  all  right  in  a  moment,"  one  of  the 
policemen  remarked  casually.  "  She's  coming  to." 

Behind  Carey  someone  drew  a  quick  breath  as  if 
in  pain.  He  turned  sharply,  with  an  involuntary 
ejaculation. 

A  woman  stood  beside  him,  a  young  woman  in  a 
rich  fur  coat.  The  heavy  furs  she  wore  had  slipped 
open  at  the  neck.  A  diamond,  swinging  on  a  slender 
chain,  flashed  as  it  swung  from  the  laces  at  her  breast. 
The  evening  dress  she  wore  beneath  the  coat  was 
cut  low,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  heed  the  cold. 

"Oh,"  she  said  in  a  shuddering  whisper,  "why 
didn't  they  let  her  die?  If  she  didn't  want  to  live, 
why  did  they  bring  her  back?" 

A  strange  thing  to  say,  and  from  a  young  girl  like 
this,  with  her  furs  and  diamonds,  and  the  big  car 
hard  by. 

At  Carey's  exclamation  she  turned  and  went  quickly, 
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moving  into  the  mist,  past  the  furtive-eyed  creatures 
who  turned  to  watch  her  go.  One  began  to  shuffle 
slowly  after  her.  Unwittingly  Carey  followed.  He 
came  up  to  her  as  she  reached  the  car. 

Carey  stepped  back  a  pace  then,  into  the  shadow 
beyond  the  circle  of  lamplight.  She  was  safe  now,  for 
the  chauffeur  had  jumped  down  and  opened  the  door. 
The  light  flashed  up,  showing  the  interior. 

Carey  saw  what  he  had  not  seen  before,  an  elderly 
man  lying  asleep  in  the  far  corner.  He  did  not  move 
when  the  electric  light  flared  forth,  but  muttered  in  his 
sleep. 

The  woman  paused  with  one  foot  on  the  step  and 
looked  at  him.  She  shuddered,  stepped  back,  and 
looked  behind  her  at  the  wall  of  mist  that  hid  the  river. 
She  seemed  to  ask  a  question  of  both. 

Carey  felt  as  if  he  watched  a  drama  beginning  to 
unfold  before  him.  Was  this  girl  the  man's  wife  or 
daughter?  Both,  he  remembered,  had  the  reputation 
of  doing  bizarre  things.  The  girl  was  unconscious  of 
anyone  but  herself,  the  chauffeur  and  the  man  in  the 
carriage.  Then  she  turned  her  face  again  to  the  grey 
river,  the  grey  fog,  the  grey  people.  She  shuddered  as 
she  looked  from  them  to  the  man  in  the  carriage.  Then 
suddenly  she  came  to  a  decision. 

She  stepped  down  on  to  the  road  again  and  spoke 
quickly  to  the  chauffeur. 
"  Home  !  "  she  ordered. 

The  chauffeur  delayed,  looking  at  her  from  under 
his  black  brows.  He  asked  a  question  that  Carey  could 
not  hear. 

The  woman  answered  peremptorily.  "  No !  You 
are  to  go  straight  home." 

She  turned  away.  A  flicker  of  apprehension  stirred 
the  impassiveness  of  the  chauffeur's  face.  He  hesitated 
at  the  door,  looked  in  at  the  man  who  lay  asleep  and 
then,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  characteristically,  shut  the  door,  and  jumped 
into  the  seat. 
.  On  the  pavement  the  woman  stood  and  watched  the 
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car  turn  slowly  as  it  sped  on  its  way.  She  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  spoke  aloud,  oblivious  of  her  surroundings 
and  of  Carey's  proximity.  Perhaps  she  had  never  been 
conscious  he  was  there,  or  that  behind  him,  by  the 
river-wall,  a  slouching  figure  stealthily  watched  her  with 
greedy  eyes.  She  spoke  aloud  and,  unmistakably,  she 
spoke  of  that  man  in  the  carriage. 

"  How  hideous  he  looked  !  "  she  said,  and  shuddered. 
"  Gross  and  fat  and  horrible  !  Oh,  how  I  hate  him,  how 
I  hate  everything  !  .  .  .  I  can't  go  on  any  longer.  I 
can't." 

And  then  she  moved  off  abruptly  into  the  mist  and 
began  sobbing  softly  as  she  went. 

The  sound  of  her  bitter  sobbing  pulsed  in  Carey's 
ears  as  he  watched  her  go  ;  and  behind  her  a  prowling 
shape,  slinking  apathetically  along  as  if  without 
definite  purpose,  followed  in  her  footsteps. 

Weak  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  with  a  gnawing  pain 
in  his  side,  David  Carey  stood  on  the  pavement  in  the 
mist  of  that  early  hour,  and  gazed  after  the  woman  who 
had  vanished  into  the  fog,  leaving  that  trailing  note  of 
tragedy  behind. 

Who  was  she,  this  woman,  who  stepped  out  of  a 
warm,  luxurious  car  into  the  cold,  wet  mist  of  an  autumn 
morning?  He  had  heard  her  words  plainly,  had  seen 
her  as  she  stood  by  the  car,  the  coat  slipping  from  her 
shoulders,  the  gleam  of  the  bare  flesh  under  its  pink 
tulle  sleeves. 

She  had  looked  on  the  fat  elderly  man  in  the  car 
with  palpable  loathing  and  had  preferred  to  walk  rather 
than  drive. 

Where  had  she  gone  ? 

The  figure  slunk  out  of  the  shadows  past  him, 
slipped  by  and  began  to  shamble  along,  still  keeping  to 
the  direction  the  woman  in  the  fur  coat  had  taken. 

Carey  started.  Instinctively  he  began  to  follow. 
The  fellow  might  be  all  right,  for  few  robbers  are 
compelled  to  sleep  out  on  the  Embankment,  or  shamble 
along  in  broken  boots.  One  never  knew,  however, 
what  was  in  the  wreckage  that  drifted  up  in  that  area. 
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Carey  went  swiftly  ahead,  caught  up  to  the  fellow 
and  passed  him.  The  man  whined  something  hoarsely, 
but  Carey  heeded  not.  Ahead  of  him  in  the  mist  he 
saw  the  woman.  She  was  walking  swiftly,  head  bent 
to  the  wind  that  beat  in  her  face.  The  light  of  a  lamp 
reflected  downwards  flung  its  aura  over  her  at  intervals. 

She  passed  into  the  circle  of  light  and  out  again, 
and  on.  There  was  only  now  the  dull  echo  of  Carey's 
footsteps  and  the  click-clack  of  high-heeled  shoes  on  the 
pavement. 

For  the  first  time  the  woman  seemed  to  hear  that 
other  sound  echoing  after  her  own.  She  turned  her 
head  as  she  passed  beyond  the  outer  rim  of  the  lamp- 
light. 

The  click-clack  of  her  heels  stopped  suddenly  as 
Carey  passed  into  the  radiant  circle. 

She  turned  and  faced  him,  her  eyes  wide  and  dark  in 
the  white  oval  of  her  face.  Weariness  rather  than  a 
great  fear  looked  out  of  her  eyes. 

"  Why  are  you  following  me?"  she  asked. 
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CHAPTER   III 

DAVID 

CAREY,  the  man  who  came  out  of  that  grim,  dingy 
building  by  the  Thames,  started  life  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  ladder. 

Starvation  and  struggle  had  been  the  portion  of 
him  and  of  his  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  The 
wolf  of  hunger  constantly  squatted  near  the  old  cabin 
in  Connemara ;  sometimes  it  peered  in  through  the 
broken  windows  or  growled  ominously  on  the  not  too 
clean  doorstep. 

The  tide  of  emigration  had  swept  most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Carey  family  to  America.  Whether 
they  prospered,  or  found  life  a  harder  thing  than  it 
was  even  in  Ireland,  Carey  and  Carey's  mother  and 
sister  never  knew.  No  letters  arrived  after  the  first 
year  or  two  to  enlighten  them  one  way  or  the  other. 

David,  with  his  preternaturally  ugly  face,  generously 
besprinkled  with  freckles,  and  his  unruly  mop  of  black 
hair,  was  different  from  his  brothers,  who  had  con- 
temptuously prophesied  he  would  never  make  good  in 
the  world. 

"  Dreamin'  rubbish,  an'  writin'  down  things  that 
no  one  would  be  seein',  shure  ;  'twas  a  poor  show 
Davy  would  be  makin'  at  life.  Wid  a  pick  in  the  fist 
o'  him  instead  of  a  pencil  there'd  be  more  sinse  in  it, 
there  would  that." 

But  though  Davy,  long  before  he  was  old  enough, 
wielded  the  pick  and  the  shovel,  his  queer  dreams 
and  fancies  still  clung  to  him.  His  ambitions  centred, 
for  the  most  part,  about  his  crippled  mother  and  his 
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ailing  sister,  with  her  clammy  night-sweats  and  her 
racking  cough  in  that  damp,  old  cabin.  And  behind 
it  all  was  a  dream  of  London — London,  that  great  city 
of  a  country  that  seemed  alien  and  far  off,  as  if  thousands 
of  miles,  instead  of  the  strip  of  Irish  Sea,  separated 
them. 

When  his  brothers  sailed  out  of  Dublin  Bay,  and 
turned  their  faces  to  the  wonderful  land  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  where  men  made  fortunes,  to  their  thinking, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  landed,  the  burden  of  house- 
keeping fell  on  young  David  Carey. 

At  eighteen  Davy's  shoulders  were  strong  and  his 
heart  was  light.  Given  an  imagination  that  tore  down 
all  the  wretched  cabins  of  Balladoyle,  rebuilt  small 
mansions  in  their  stead,  and  made  crippled  folk  straight 
and  sick  people  well,  then  the  longest  day  never  seems 
too  hard.  -  . 

Davy  took  the  burden  which  his  daredevil  brothers 
had  carelessly  discarded  on  his  own  shoulders  cheer- 
fully. It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  leave 
his  folk  to  fend  for  themselves.  Someone  had  to  do 
it.  Davy  did  it.  Because  of  their  poverty  and  dire 
need,  all  other  avenues  but  that  of  hard  work  were 
closed  to  him. 

Things  were  bad  in  Ireland.  At  the  best  of  times 
they  are  never  good  in  Balladoyle.  The  landlord,  for 
all  his  title  and  his  great  house,  was  comparatively  as 
poor  as  themselves.  His  Society-loving  wife  elected 
to  spend  what  money  there  was  on  a  London  season 
instead  of  on  the  wretched,  neglected  hovels  in  the 
village,  which,  year  by  year,  grew  more  and  more 
dilapidated. 

England,  in  young  David  Carey's  mind,  before  he 
crossed  the  strip  of  sea,  was  a  gay,  careless  country, 
full  of  light  and  laughter,  packed  with  power  and  wealth 
for  the  taking,  a  mine  of  precious  ores.  He  pictured 
her  in  his  boyish,  fanciful  way,  as  a  beautiful  woman 
crowned  with  rare  gems,  sitting  proudly  on  her  throne 
above  all  other  worlds — but  with  her  back  always  to 
Ireland  ! 
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It  was  a  long  while  before  he  saw  London,  the 
gleaming  city  of  his  dreams,  the  great  goal  of  his 
ambitions. 

Davy  went,  first  of  all,  into  the  only  place  that 
seemed  to  have  room  for  him  and  his  compatriots,  the 
Welsh  valleys  and  the  Welsh  mines.  He  wielded  his 
pick  there,  worked  long  and  hard,  his  face  black  with 
coal-dust  and  runnelled  with  the  sweat  of  heavy  toil, 
but  he  went  on,  dogged  and  resolute,  although  his 
heart  at  times  sank  within  him  ;  and  though  some  of 
the  merry  light  went  out  of  his  Irish  eyes,  his  visions 
still  held. 

He  thought  often  with  regret  of  the  strip  of  sea. 
How  far  away  it  made  Ireland  seem  sometimes,  how 
distant  were  the  warm,  kind  hearts  that  beat  there, 
and  more  distant  still  was  the  goal  towards  which  he 
had  set  his  feet ! 

For  Davy,  to  begin  with,  had  little  or  no  "larninV 
What  had  seemed  all-sufficient  in  Balladoyle  was  lament- 
ably wanting  for  the  battle  of  the  future  ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  had  set  his  heart  on  journalism. 
Some  day,  please  God,  he  might  write  books,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  goal.  When  the  hard  days  of 
toil  were  over,  Davy  walked  six  miles  each  night  to 
the  nearest  town  for  the  tuition  it  afforded,  and  six 
miles  back  again. 

Throughout  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  rigour  of 
winter  this  went  on.  David  had  denied  himself  many 
times  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  these  days,  but  to 
the  crippled  old  mother  and  the  sick  sister  he  denied 
nothing. 

When  his  heart  failed  him,  as  sometimes  it  did, 
for  all  its  youth  and  Irish  optimism,  he  thought  of 
that  old  cabin  and  the  two  patient  faces.  He  thought 
of  words  that  had  been  said  and  promises  given.  He 
earned  and  saved  to  make  good  his  word.  He  had 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  bitterness  of  struggle,  but 
Youth  had  made  all  things  glowing  and  possible. 

He  had  accepted  his  burden  manfully,  and  set  out 
on  the  Road  of  the  Future,  a  pick  across  his  shoulder, 
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his  curly  young  head  high,  a  merry  song  on  his  lips. 
He  waved  a  gay  good-bye  to  the  cabin  at  Balladoyle  ; 
to  a  thin,  delicate  face  peering  at  him  through  the 
broken  panes  ;  to  the  old,  bent,  but  darling  figure  at 
the  door,  looking  after  him  and  telling  her  beads  as  he 
marched  away.  Eighteen,  and  full  of  hope  and  plans, 
and  with  so  much  to  do  in  so  short  a  while  ! 

He  was  to  come  back  soon  with  a  fortune,  maybe 
two.  There  were  to  be  great  doings  in  that  small  cabin. 
The  days  would  soon  pass  in  the  meantime,  he  work- 
ing, they  watching. 

But  the  days  rolled  on  into  weeks  and  months. 
Hands  were  scarred  with  toil,  young  shoulders  bent, 
some  of  the  laughter  went  out  of  the  wide,  happy 
mouth,  some  of  the  optimism  out  of  the  careless,  dare- 
devil eyes. 

It  was  a  few  years  before  Carey  saw  the  cabin  at 
Balladoyle  again.  The  little  old  mother  was  more 
bent  and  shrunken  when  he  went  back  for  that  first  time 
in  his  strange  new  suit,  cheap,  but  brave  in  appearance, 
and  boots  that  shone  so  brightly  that  the  worn  places 
were  unheeded.  The  chair  by  the  window  was  empty, 
the  broken  pane  still  stuffed  with  a  remnant  of  his 
ancient  trousers  ;  and  this  time  when  he  went  back  to 
England  no  thin,  wan  face  peered  after  him  and  smiled 
as  he  turned  at  the  corner. 

Poor  Davy  tried  to  console  himself  by  thinking  that 
the  angel-face  in  heaven  would  hold  no  longer  its  wist- 
fulness  and  its  pathetic  resignation.  He  tried  to  tell 
himself  that  he  should  be  glad  that  it  was  so,  that  pain 
and  suffering  were  past ;  but  a  great  lump  came  into 
his  throat  as  he  marched  away.  For  neither  fame  nor 
fortune  was  like  to  come  to  him.  The  London  of  his 
dreams  and  hopes  was  as  far-off,  as  unattainable  as 
ever. 

So  he  went  back  to  the  Welsh  valleys  and  swung 
his  pick  and  worked  in  the  dust  and  the  darkness  again, 
and  became  more  silent  as  suffering  began  to  carve  its 
first  lines  deep  into  his  face.  But  he  was  young  still. 
He  still  had  his  dreams,  and  worked  with  renewed 
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energy  that  they  might  the  sooner  come  to  pass. 
Sometimes  those  dreams  seemed  to  speed  over  the  far 
hills  before  him,  like  elusive,  mocking  birds,  and  then 
he  began  to  despair  in  those  last  years  in  the  grim 
Welsh  valleys. 

He  saved  as  much  as  an  Irishman  whose  pocket  is 
as  open  as  his  heart  can  save,  but  the  savings  grew 
slowly,  although  it  did  not  take  much  to  keep  a  little 
old  mother  in  a  far-away  Irish  cabin. 

The  days  were  rilled  with  work,  memoried  with 
sweat  and  echoing  curses,  but  the  nights  were  his  own, 
and  it  was  in  those  nights  that  he  read  and  studied  and 
set  his  face,  less  optimistically  mayhap  than  of  yore, 
but  the  more  steadily  towards  the  distant  goal  of 
London. 

At  last  the  great  day  came  when  he  flung  down  pick 
and  shovel  for  the  last  time,  spat  for  luck  on  his  scarred 
palms,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  city  of  his 
dreams. 

David  wrote  a  great  letter  home  that  night.  It 
pulsed  and  throbbed,  every  line  of  it,  with  all  the 
thoughts  of  his  honest  young  heart.  All  the  big  things 
were  to  be  done  at  last.  All  the  dreams  were  to  come 
true.  When  his  fortune  was  made  his  mother  would 
have  a  satin  gown  of  such  richness  that  it  would  stand 
up  all  by  itself,  and  she  was  to  travel  like  a  queen 
across  from  Ireland  and  see  the  great  sights  of  London. 
There  would  be  a  carriage  and  pair  to  meet  her,  and  the 
ticking  of  Davy's  gold  watch  would  be  so  loud  that  she 
would  almost  hear  it  across  the  Irish  Channel. 

Of  course  the  fortune  had  first  to  be  made.  But  this 
was  a  mere  item.  Davy  was  on  his  way  to  London. 
He  had  even  got  the  promise  of  a  job  through  the  kind 
agencies  of  an  extremely  friendly  but  also  bibulous 
Irishman,  who  knew  an  Irishman  in  London,  who  knew 
an  Irish  editor  who  preferred  his  own  countrymen  as 
journalists  on  his  staff.  On  the  strength  of  this  litany 
of  recommendation  the  bibulous  one  had  borrowed  five 
shillings  from  Davy. 

The   neighbours  sat   and  talked  about   it   in    Mrs. 
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Carey's  cabin,  or  grouped  at  their  own  doors.  For 
although  Mrs.  Carey  could  not  read  herself,  old  Paddy 
Maloney  could  spell  words  fine  and  pronounce  them  in 
astonishing  fashion,  and  sometimes  he  performed  that 
duty  for  the  most  of  the  villagers.  So  the  news  spread. 
Before  twilight  of  that  first  night  Davy  Carey  spent  in 
London  he  was  the  editor  of  the  biggest  paper  in 
England.  Everybody  in  Balladoyle  said  so. 

In  the  years  that  followed  his  entry  into  London, 
on  that  never-forgotten  wet  day  in  a  sulky  tearful  June, 
David  Carey  never  wrote  quite  the  same  letter  home 
again.  He  had  his  first  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  his 
fellow-creatures  when  he  found  that  the  address  the 
bibulous  one  had  given  had  no  existence  outside  of  his 
own  imagination. 

London  reached  out  its  great  grey  maw  and  gripped 
him  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  She  tantalised 
him  for  a  while,  then  battered  him  about,  tossed  him 
to  and  fro,  scorned  him  fiercely,  then  took  him  up  again. 

The  savings  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  money 
melted  like  snow  before  the  sun.  Davy  began  to  see 
life  as  it  is  for  workers  ;  saw,  too,  that  the  toughest 
struggle  centred  round  the  literary  career.  There  were 
hills  to  climb,  grim  and  steep  as  the  hills  of  Wales, 
foundations  to  be  dug,  mines  to  be  explored,  and  men, 
to  be  stayers,  must  go  into  the  work  for  sheer  love 
of  it,  for  the  sheer  call  of  it  in  their  blood.  Davy  set 
his  teeth  and  plodded  on,  "doing  his  bit"  in  the 
relentless  battle  of  bare  existence. 

Handicapped  by  poor  schooling,  burning  the  mid- 
night oil  to  make  up  the  deficiencies,  working  far  into 
the  night,  Carey  went  on,  now  striding  forward  for 
a  space,  now  flung  down  and  crushed  to  the  wall- 
while  other  men  stepped  over  his  prostrate  body- 
then  up  again,  eyes  blazing  with  determination.  The 
months  grew  into  years,  and  still  the  struggle  con- 
tinued. Then  his  chance  came  at  last  when  hope 
seemed  dead. 

He  was  offered  a  post  on  a  great  daily  newspaper. 
David  knew  its  reputation  among  journalists,  and  had 
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remarked  the  bitter  curve  of  the  lips  of  some  of  them 
when  they  spoke  of  it,  but  he  threw  back  his  head  with 
the  old  reckless  gesture.  It  was  his  chance  and  he 
must  not  fail. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  failed — at  any  rate  at 
the  unbelievable  moment  when  he  had  written  to  his 
mother,  sending  her  almost  every  penny  of  his  savings 
for  her  to  come  to  London  and  share  a  home  with  him 
— had  not  illness  seized  him. 

Partly  owing  to  neglect  of  a  cold,  but  probably 
owing  more  to  bad  feeding  and  overworking  than 
anything  else,  Carey  collapsed  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly with  pneumonia.  He  raved  throughout  the 
first  night  of  his  illness  of  a  little  country  cottage  near 
London,  with  its  roses  all  in  bloom,  its  great  elms 
sentinel  by  the  gateway,  its  small  quaint  rooms  that 
would  seem  a  palace  to  the  one  creature  in  the  world 
left  to  him  to  love. 

He  was  still  babbling  of  green  fields  and  red  roses 
climbing  over  window-sills,  when  his  landlady  un- 
ceremoniously bundled  him  into  a  cab  and  packed  him 
off  to  a  hospital.  She  paid  the  cabman  with  the  few 
loose  coins  she  found  on  a  table  by  Carey's  bed.  With 
her  hands  planted  on  her  capacious  hips,  she  watched 
the  cab  trundle  away  down  the  squalid  street,  and  then 
talked  with  an  interested  neighbour  about  the  selfishness 
and  want  of  thought  of  lodgers  who  "  got  ill  on  one's 
hands !  " 

"  I  could  never  abear  sickness,"  she  said,  and  added, 
"  no  charnst  of  yim  ever  coming  back  again  :  'e's  done, 
>e  is." 

After  an  hour  or  two  more  of  gossip  on  the  interest- 
ing affairs  of  the  street  and  one's  immediate  neighbours, 
she  went  indoors  and  hoisted  up  a  "To  Let"  card  in 
the  window  of  the  poor  room  where  Carey  had  sowed 
and  scraped  and  worked  far  into  the  night. 

While  she  was  thus  occupied  a  telegram  came  from 
Ireland  for  Carey.  It  contained  the  information  that 
his  mother  had  died  that  morning.  The  landlady  tossed 
it  among  the  bundle  of  David's  few  effects. 
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It  was  many  weeks  before  Carey  got  the  telegram 
and  the  letter  that  followed  it.  He  had  climbed  slowly 
up  the  narrow  staircase  to  find  that  someone  else  had 
his  room.  His  few  belongings,  thrust  carelessly  into 
a  bag,  were  unearthed  from  somewhere  in  the  back 
region.  His  Irish  heart,  the  hospitality  of  the  poorest 
of  Irish  villages,  had  not  prepared  him  for  this 
reception. 

He  read  the  letter  standing  on  the  stairs  ;  he  leaned 
heavily  against  the  wall.  The  bag  which  the  landlady 
had  pushed  out  dropped  from  his  hand  and  fell  open, 
its  poor  contents  exposed  to  view — the  cheap  comb  and 
brush,  a  shirt  or  two,  a  clean  collar  and  a  couple  of 
soiled  ones,  his  best  suit  that  looked  as  if  in  his  absence 
it  had  been  worn  by  the  landlady's  husband,  a  faded 
red  mufHer  his  sister  had  knitted,  and  a  few  notebooks 
full  of  scribbled,  unmarketable  verse  and  thoughts. 

His  mother  was  dead — dead  and  buried.  Outside 
the  rain  was  falling  in  a  soft  drizzle.  It  was  growing 
dark  early  that  day,  the  chill  of  autumn  was  in  the 
air.  On  the  narrow  staircase  Carey  still  paused,  cold 
as  the  stone  on  which  he  stood,  suddenly  bereft  of 
all  that  had  made  his  struggle  for  life  endurable. 

His  mother  was  dead.  Pat  Maloney  had  written. 
His  misspelt  sprawl  of  a  letter,  adorned  with  brown 
patches  of  Dublin  stout,  testified  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  grand  funeral  and  a  great  wake.  'Twas 
something  to  be  said  by  all  Balladoyle  that  Bridget 
Carey  had  been  dacently  buried  by  her  son,  and  that 
he  was  the  very  same  that  had  sent  a  small  fortune 
to  pay  for  the  buryin'  of  her  and  masses  for  her  soul, 
God  save  her  !  What  more  could  a  man  be  wantin'? 

No  money  of  all  his  poor  earnings  ever  came  back  to 
him,  either  then  or  afterwards.  I  do  not  think  David 
ever  expected  it. 

As  he  stood  on  the  cold  staircase,  with  a  queer  dazed 
expression  on  his  white  face,  all  his  worldly  goods  at 
his  feet,  pitiful  and  worn  like  himself,  he  looked  out 
at  the  drizzle  of  the  day  and  noticed  its  darkening. 
He  must  find  a  room  before  nightfall,  a  corner  he 
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might  call  his  own.    He  had  no  money.     But  somewhere 
in  those  sordid  streets  was  the  friendly  pawnshop. 

He  picked  up  his  bag,  folded  the  clothes  neatly  in  it, 
and  then  went  out  into  the  dying  day,  his  shoulders 
stooping  more  noticeably  than  usual.  The  rain  fell  on 
him — on  his  slouch  hat  and  celluloid  collar — and  trickled 
down  his  neck,  but  he  did  not  heed. 

He  walked  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  sometimes  bumping 
into  folk  hurrying  past.  One  or  two  people,  bound  for 
bright  homes  in  suburbs,  where  wife  and  children  waited 
and  a  cheerful  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  looked  at  him  as 
they  passed  and  then  as  quickly  away  again.  At  that 
hour  one  only  wanted  to  think  of  home  and  pleasant 
things. 

David  staggered  a  little  as  he  walked  mechanically 
across  Blackfriars  Bridge,  but  he  could  not  give  in 
and  presently  visited  the  pawnshop.  Luckily  also  he 
happened  upon  a  cheap  room  near  to  Fleet  Street  and 
its  environs.  It  was  an  attic  so  high  up  that  its  solitary 
window  overlooked  the  Thames.  It  was  poorly 
furnished,  but  cleaner  than  his  last  abode.  He  paid 
for  it  with  most  of  the  few  shillings  his  poor  belong- 
ings had  brought  at  the  pawnbroker's. 

All  that  night  he  sat  by  the  window,  looking  out 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  dismal  pall  of  rain,  the 
blurred  flicker  of  lights  along  the  Embankment,  and 
the  wet,  glistening  road,  his  ears  filled  with  the  roar 
of  the  traffic  rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling,  and 
dying  away  at  last  into  a  murmur  ere  it  rose  again. 

Life  went  on  like  that !  His  life,  too  !  Rising  and 
falling,  rising  and  falling !  Here  there  was  quiet  for 
a  space  to  think  and  plan,  ere  life  woke  again  and 
carried  him  along  with  it,  and  then  after  the  quiet 
came  the  noise  that  said  it  was  all  a  lie  and  nothing 
was  worth  living  for.  The  Thames  muttered  it  like  an 
old  Irish  woman  telling  her  beads. 

He  had  closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  his  head  against 
the  sill.  Little  by  little  he  pieced  together  the  history 
of  the  past  years  of  his  struggle.  Youth  seemed  far 
off  now,  on  the  dim  horizon  of  his  vanished  dreams. 
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Struggle  after  struggle,  from  one  rung  of  the  ladder 
to  another,  then  a  blow  on  the  back  and  one  was  down 
again  ! 

There  came  to  him  in  a  dim  and  shadowy  way  the 
thought  of  ending  it  once  and  for  all.  Nora  had  lain 
for  some  years  in  the  cemetery  of  Balladoyle.  His 
mother  was  dead  and  buried.  What  had  he  to  live  for? 

His  head  drooped  on  his  weary  arms  and  he  sat 
without  movement  or  sign.  The  damp  wind  blew  in 
and  touched  the  curls  on  his  head,  tenderly  as  his 
old  mother's  thin  fingers. 

He  was  glad  of  one  thing.  She  would  get  his  letter 
before  she  died.  She  had  been  ill  for  a  long  while  and 
had  not  told  him.  That  was  like  her,  knowing  that  he 
was  working  and  saving  for  the  home  of  which  he  had 
written,  and  she  praying  and  ever  believing  in  him. 

The  damp  cabin  that  killed  Nora  had  killed  his 
mother  also.  Perhaps,  too,  it  had  laid  the  seeds  in 
him  of  his  own  lung  weakness  and  subsequent  illness. 

Such  cabins  are  plentiful  in  Ireland,  neglected 
hovels,  damp,  unhealthy,  breeding-grounds  of  con- 
sumption. His  lordship,  living  in  his  great  house, 
remote  from  the  neglected  dirty  village,  had  said  he 
had  no  money  to  make  things  better,  but  his  agent 
collected  the  rents  all  the  same  and,  year  after  year, 
lord  and  lady,  and  often  a  retinue  of  unpaid  servants 
who  "wanted  to  see  the  world,"  went  to  London  for 
a  gay  and  brilliant  season.  And  the  Irish  landlords 
cannot  see  how  deep  the  roots  of  these  things  lie  in 
Irish  hearts,  how  they  twist  and  twine  in  bitterness 
and  shut  out  all  peace  and  good  will ! 

These  thoughts  came  to  Carey  now,  in  that  room  by 
the  Thames.  His  hands  clenched  as  he  thought  of  a 
night  when  he  had  been  sent  to  report  a  grand  ball  in 
the  West  End.  The  lady  of  the  great  house  near 
Balladoyle  had  been  there,  dancing  and  laughing 
merrily.  She  had  a  diamond  tiara  on  her  head  that 
flashed  and  sparkled  at  every  movement.  She  wore 
a  gown  of  rose-coloured  tulle  like  floating  mist  that 
had  cost  a  small  fortune.  David  heard  her  say  that 
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they  were  off  to  Monte  Carlo  for  a  few  weeks  of 
sunshine  and  a  flutter  at  the  tables.  She  declared 
that  Ireland  was  ''quite  too  depressing"  at  that  time 
of  the  year  and  laughed  carelessly  as  she  mentioned 
how  much  she  had  lost  the  last  time  she  was  at  Monte 
Carlo.  She  was  going  back  to  recoup  the  losses,  she 
added  lightly,  as  if  it  were  of  no  moment. 

"  And  if  you  lose  again  ?  "  asked  her  companion. 

She  shrugged  her  slim  shoulders.  "  One  must  just 
resign  oneself  to  the  inevitable." 

The  words  and  the  memory  of  that  night  came 
back  to  Carey  now,  and  hurt  him  terribly.  A  passion 
of  anger  and  resentment  rose  within  him.  This  woman 
had  staked  and  lost  a  sum  which  would  almost  have 
rebuilt  the  whole  village,  which  would  certainly  have 
provided  wooden  floors  for  the  sodden  cabins  and 
mended  the  leaking  roofs. 

Why  was  there  such  a  difference  between  his  mother 
and  Lady  Rosamond?  Why  was  one  bent  with  toil, 
broken  with  trouble,  and  knowing  what  hunger  meant, 
while  the  other  sipped  only  the  sparkling  wines  of 
life,  was  shielded  from  all  worries  and  troubles,  and 
danced  gaily  down  the  road  along  which  others  crawled 
so  painfully? 

Sometimes  he  hated  England  where  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  were  so  marked.  Wealth 
patronisingly  leant  across  the  abyss  and  tossed  a  gift 
to  "the  lower  classes"  struggling  in  the  mud,  denied 
them  minds  and  wills  of  their  own.  The  wealthy  upper 
classes  looked  down  on  the  lower  classes  as  men  and 
women  without  bodies  or  souls  of  their  own. 

1  'Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "was  life  ever 
ordained  for  this?  Was  the  world  ever  created  for 
such  a  purpose?  Was  it  meant  that  men  should  slink 
along  like  those  outcasts  of  the  Embankment  and  the 
Liffey,  while  others  drank  and  guzzled  and  rioted  in 
fashionable  restaurants." 

And  this  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  for  hundreds 
of  years,  the  rich  growing  richer,  the  poor  poorer, 
and  in  the  whole  wide  world  there  seemed  no  real 
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movement  to  alter  it,  to  lift  some  of  the  misery  from 
bowed  shoulders,  the  fear  from  eyes  that  were  dim 
with  over-weeping  and  dark  with  over-seeing. 

On  the  one  side,  light  and  laughter  and  pleasure- 
seeking — on  the  other,  squalor  and  darkness  and  untold 
misery,  thousands  of  hearts  broken  on  the  wheel, 
thousands  of  hearts  bereft  of  hope,  thousands  of  empty 
pockets  and  empty  cupboards  and  emptier  hearts ! 
Surely,  in  all  the  world  there  should  be  some  country 
where  life  and  conditions  were  more  equal,  where  no 
great  abysses  severed  the  poor  from  the  rich,  where 
snobocracy  of  Press  or  people  no  longer  toadied  to 
the  rich  and  influential ! 

The  hot  anger  of  Davy's  passionate  Irish  blood 
rose  to  a  flood.  His  hands  clenched  until  the  nails 
dug  deep  into  the  skin.  For  a  moment  he  even  saw 
red.  He  felt  he  could  run  out  into  the  night,  like  a 
flaming  torch,  alight  with  the  fire  of  his  mission,  that 
he  might  rouse  the  sleeping  world,  call  the  men  of 
England  to  arms,  to  alter  the  face  of  history  in  a 
moment. 

And  then  he  laughed  wildly,  despairingly.  One 
man  cannot  do  these  things.  Were  he  to  run  out 
into  the  night,  crying  aloud  the  thoughts  that  surged 
through  his  mind,  that  beat  at  the  gates  of  his  heart, 
he  would  sleep  in  a  prison-cell  ere  the  morning. 

Ireland,  like  a  yoked  bullock,  head  bent  to  the 
sod,  plodded  on  sullenly.  The  masses  of  England 
plodded  too,  but  apparently  unquestioningly.  Ireland 
went  sullenly  where  England  went  peacefully  in  seem- 
ing acquiescence.  Yet  something  rose  in  him  like  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  cried  aloud  to  him  that  this 
thing  could  not  always  be.  This  thing  must  not 
always  be. 

The  pillars  of  Parliament  were  rotting  and  decaying. 
Less  than  a  generation  and  it  must  crash  to  the  ground, 
a  new  institution  be  built,  new  laws  be  made,  the  yoke 
be  broken  and  the  rough  path  be  made  smooth. 

"They  prate  of  charity,"  he  cried,  "  and  the  very 
stones  of  the  slums  cry  out  to  them.  They  preach  of 
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laws,  and  the  laws  are  twisted  and  wrung  out  of  shape. 
They  prate  of  God  and  there  is  no  real  religion." 

The  air  blew  chill  against  his  chest,  and  stirred 
damply  the  hair  on  his  forehead.  Pain  tortured  him 
and  forced  him  to  realise  that  he  was  sitting  without 
his  overcoat,  that  the  wind  was  damp  and  cold,  and 
his  shirt  thin. 

He  shivered  as  he  rose.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
still,  looking  out  of  that  high  garret  window  over 
the  Thames.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  dawn  was 
beginning  to  break.  The  white  mist  of  autumn  was 
curling  and  twisting  upwards,  and  the  towers  of 
Westminster  lifted  themselves  slowly  as  the  light 
grew,  and  etched  their  lines  against  the  sky. 

In  a  few  hours  the  great  human  stream  of  life  would 
be  surging  on  its  way,  and  the  streets  be  crammed  with 
hurrying  crowds,  and  resound  with  the  roar  of  traffic, 
the  thunder  of  trains  across  bridges,  the  shriek  of 
whistles,  and  the  rumble  of  'buses  and  clatter  of  trams. 
He  knew  he  should  lie  down  and  try  to  seize  an  hour  or 
two  of  badly-needed  rest.  He  was  still  weak  and  ill, 
for  in  London  the  hospitals  are  always  full,  and  a  bed 
is  occupied  as  soon  as  vacant. 

He  leaned  against  the  wood  frame  of  the  window  for 
a  passive  moment,  longing,  fighting  against  the  sudden 
pain  born  of  fatigue  and  a  fresh  chill  that  racked  him. 

The  new  day  was  breaking  and  he  must  go  forward 
with  it.  The  future  seemed  unreal  and  purposeless, 
robbed  of  all  aspirations.  But  the  very  necessaries  of 
life  were  needed.  The  few  shillings  he  had  left  gave 
him  no  time  for  convalescence. 

He  must  go  straight  to  the  newspaper  office  in  the 
morning.  They  would  have  received  his  letter  from 
the  hospital.  He  would  take  up  the  thread  of  his  work 
to-morrow  and  go  on.  He  shook  off  the  mood  of 
depression  that  clung  to  him,  set  his  face  towards  the 
future.  He  had  staggered  across  the  room  to  his 
narrow  bed,  and  after  a  while  fell  asleep,  exhausted 
Nature  taking  the  repose  it  needed. 

What  he    might    have   known  would  happen    had 
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happened.  His  place  was  taken.  Newspapers  are  run 
on  business  lines  rather  than  those  of  sentiment  or 
philanthropy.  In  his  special  paper  this  was  particu- 
larly the  case.  When  a  man  dropped  out,  for  whatever 
cause,  another  stepped  in.  For  an  editor  one  can  make 
some  allowance ;  a  junior  reporter  is  another  being 
altogether.  The  Chief  would  have  said  it  was  part  of 
one's  experiences,  if  he  made  any  comment  at  all. 

So  David  Carey  faced  the  world  again,  well-nigh 
penniless,  out  of  work.  He  answered  many  advertise- 
ments, made  many  applications,  walked  miles  along 
City  and  suburban  pavements.  No  one  wanted  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  his  money  was  entirely 
gone.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  he  pawned 
his  overcoat  and  the  cheap  silver  watch  that  was  all 
he  had  ever  been  able  to  afford.  On  the  night  that  the 
woman's  scream  shrilled  across  the  Thames,  he  had 
come,  it  seemed,  to  the  last  step  of  the  journey. 
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COMRADES   OF   THE   MIST 

"WHY,"  the  woman  repeated,  "are  you  following 
me?" 

She  had  stepped  forward  to  the  quivering  rim  of 
the  lamplight  in  which  she  stood.  Carey  stopped 
abruptly  at  sound  of  her  voice. 

"Why?"  she  insisted. 

"Because,"  said  Carey  earnestly,  "I  do  not  think 
any  young  girl,  especially  a  lady,  should  be  abroad  and 
alone  at  this  hour."  He  took  off  his  shabby  hat.  "  If 
I  could  be  of  any  service — I  am  a  journalist " 

She  stared  at  him.  The  light  of  the  lamp  shone 
directly  on  his  face.  Her  eyes  searched  its  every 
feature,  noted  its  pallor  and  thinness,  and  dropped  to 
the  notebook  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  Her  face 
changed  subtly  at  his  last  words. 

"You  are  a  journalist,"  she  said  involuntarily,  and 
ever  so  slightly  she  stepped  back  into  the  blurred  shadow 
beyond  the  circle  of  light.  Then  suddenly  she  laughed, 
a  half-amused,  half-bitter  laugh.  "You  are  pursuing 
copy  in  the  person  of  me.  .  .  ."  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  at  that  and  laughed  again,  a  little  shrilly. 

"  Cest  drole,"  she  remarked.  "I  shall  leap  into 
fame  at  last.  A  lady  in  a  fur  coat,  a  Rolls-Royce,  a 
drowning  woman  fished  out  of  the  river  by  two  dull, 
unimaginative  policemen,  who  cannot  realise  that  it  is 
none  of  their  business  when  a  person  wants  to  die.  .  .  . 
In  return  for  your  escort,  then,  I  provide  you  with 
copy " 

She  leaned  towards  him  out  of  the  mist,  a  whimsical 
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lift  in  her  voice.  "My  newspaper  friend,"  she  said 
to  him,  "  you  may  not  be  up  the  wrong  tree,  but  the 
tree  itself  is  leafless,  the  fruit  of  romance  has  long 
been  a  windfall.  Not  a  single  plum  remains  to  be 
gathered." 

Her  eyes  danced  at  Carey,  flashed  and  sparkled, 
and  she  nodded  her  head  vigorously. 

"So  you  see  you  had  better  let  me  go  my  way, 
unattended  and  alone.  You  will  get  far  more  copy 
out  of  your  own  imagination  than  out  of  reality,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned."  She  drew  her  sable  coat 
about  her  preparatory  to  passing  on  her  way.  "  I  am 
a  very  dull  and  uninteresting  person " 

Thereat  Carey  could  not  help  protesting,  "I  have 
never  heard  that  description  of  you,  Lady  Margaret." 

She  turned  quickly.  The  laughter  slipped  from 
her  face,  which  grew  a  little  hard,  a  little  afraid.  She 
shrank  back  from  him. 

"Then  —  you  recognised she  began,  and 

abruptly  paused.  She  frowned.  Her  pointed,  diamond- 
studded  shoe  beat  an  uneasy  tattoo  on  the  pavement. 

"I  recognised  him"  said  Carey  simply.  "I  have 
often  reported  his  speeches,  but  I  have  never  seen 
you  before,  Lady  Margaret,  although,  of  course,  I 
have  heard  of  you." 

"  Of  course,"  she  echoed,  and  a  mocking  note  came 
into  her  voice.  "A  case  of  a  reputation  preceding 
one,  I  see  ;  and  so  when  you  saw  me  step  out  of  the 
car  and  walk  away  into  the  mist,  you  said  to  yourself 
that  that  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  expected,  just 
what  such  a  woman  would  do." 

He  nodded. 

"Well,  you  are  mistaken,"  she  replied,  laughing, 
albeit  bitterly.  "  I  hope,  my  friend,  you  will  make 
a  better  journalist  than  a  detective.  People  who  crave 
publicity  have  all  their  emotions  scheduled,  timed  for 
a  precise  moment,  for  the  exact  second  of  flashlight. 
She  would  much  have  preferred  the  warm  interior  of 
the  car  to  the  damp  mist  and  lonely  Embankment " 

"  She  !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  Then  you  are  not " 
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"I  am  not  Lady  Margaret,  nor  Lady  Margaret's 
daughter."  She  gazed  rather  contemptuously  at  him 
over  her  shoulder.  "You  were  wrong,  you  see.  Try 
again  !  I  think  your  next  deduction  will  be  right.  I 
feel  it  in  my  bones." 

He  was  silent.  With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
she  turned  on  her  heel.  The  sound  of  footsteps  echoed 
on  the  pavement.  Out  of  the  mist  shuffled  the  wreck. 
The  girl  shrank  as  he  passed,  and  looked  after  him. 
Unconsciously  she  moved  nearer  Carey. 

"  He  was  following  you,"  he  said. 

"Oh!"  She  drew  a  quick  breath  and  stared  at 
him.  The  light  fell  on  her  white  face,  and  she  stood 
still,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps 
until  they  died  away. 

The  sound  of  the  river  lapping  the  wall  floated  up 
to  them,  muffled  and  indistinct. 

"You  knew  he  was  following  me,"  she  cried,  and 
her  voice  softened,  "  that  was  why  you  came." 

"  That  was  why,"  he  said  simply. 

She  shuddered.     "  And — now?  " 

He  answered  the  unspoken  question.  "  I  would  not 
leave  any  woman  in  such  a  predicament.  I  shall  escort 
you  to  your  door,  if  I  may." 

His  old-fashioned  courtesy  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  fetched  a  quick  smile  to  her  lips,  a  mock- 
ing light  to  her  eyes.  But  to-night  all  her  laughter 
suddenly  fell  from  her  like  a  discarded  cloak. 

"Then  let  us  go,"  she  said  wearily.  "The  mist 
seems  to  be  thickening.  It  is  not  really  very  far,  but  I 
am  truly  sorry  if  I  have  to  take  you  out  of  your  way  and 
from  your  work — have  you  not  to  place  it  by  a  certain 
time?  I  am  somewhat  ignorant  of  these  things,  but  it 
is  an  advantage  to  get  your  work  in  first,  isn't  it?  " 

"In  any  case,"  answered  Carey  bitterly,  his  brogue 
more  than  usually  pronounced,  "the  other  man  seems 
always  in  first."  He  hesitated  before  adding,  "At  pre- 
sent I  am  in  the  position,  you  see,  of  being  a  journalist 
without  a  journal." 

"  You  mean — you  are  out  of  work." 
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"That's  a  certainty,"  he  answered. 

"  But  isn't  there  such  a  thing  as  free-lance  work?  " 

He  nodded  but  did  not  explain.  Indeed,  as  her  eyes 
saw  now,  his  whole  appearance,  with  its  air  of  weariness, 
of  being  at  the  last  ditch,  was  explanation  enough. 
The  gauntness  of  his  face,  the  racking  cough  that  shook 
him  at  intervals,  supplied  the  rest. 

Compassion,  the  tragic  sympathy  of  understanding, 
stirred  her  heart.  Despite  the  gauntness,  the  hollowed 
cheeks,  the  hunger  in  his  eyes,  the  face  of  the  man 
before  her  was  that  of  an  honest  man.  For  all  his  air 
of  shabbiness  something  out  of  the  common  clung  to 
him. 

"  Have  you  tried  all  the  papers?  " 

4 'All  of  them." 

"  And  you  have  been  ill?" 

He  bowed  assent.  Plainly  he  did  not  want  to  talk 
of  himself,  of  the  failure  of  his  life  or  the  reasons  that 
led  up  to  that  failure. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  said  after  a  moment.  "  I  have  been 
out  of  work,  too.  I  have  had  hard  times.  I  have  been 
down  to  the  last  ditch  and  I  know  what  it  means.  It 
was  the  river,"  and  she  shuddered,  "or  Piccadilly." 

She  gave  a  comprehensive  gesture  at  her  rich  fur 
coat,  the  diamond  swinging  on  its  slender  chain  at  her 
white  throat.  The  diamonds  in  the  rings  on  her  hands 
flashed  and  sparkled  with  every  movement. 

"Wasn't  there  any  other  way  but — that?"  he 
asked.  His  voice  was  gentle,  impersonal.  These 
things  in  Dublin  are  all  too  common  unfortunately. 

She  shook  her  head  and  spoke  passionately.  "  I 
was  down  at  the  last  ditch,  I  tell  you.  I  had  not 
strength  to  cross  it.  So  I  fell  in  the  mud  and  stayed 

there " 

Her  voice  broke  on  a  high  note.  She  laughed 
hysterically  as  she  added,  "  I  had  my  dreams,  too, 
and — he — came  in  place  of  them.  Adonis  with  a  bottle- 
nose,  fat  and  torpid,  fishy-eyed.  But  he  lifted  me  out 
of  the  ditch,  he  gave  me  food  to  eat  and  clothes  in  place 
of  rags." 
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"  But — you  had  to  pay  the  price,"  he  said,  sadly  as 
one  who  has  seen  an  exquisite  thing  broken  and  crushed 
under  the  heel  of  circumstance. 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  said,  with  unintentional  pathos,  "I 
had  to  pay  the  price." 

They  went  on  in  silence  and  had  reached  West- 
minster before  she  spoke  again.  She  turned  her  face 
towards  the  dark  bulk  of  tower  and  fretted  pinnacle. 

"Oh,"  she  cried  desperately  and  pitifully,  "why 
don't  they  make  new  and  wiser  laws  for  women  ? 
Why  don't  they  really  safeguard  all  the  poor  young 
creatures  that  are  caught  up  and  crushed  in  the  brutal 
soulless  mechanism  of  the  struggle  for  existence  ? 
Why  don't  they?"  She  beat  her  hands  together. 
"Why  don't  they?" 

The  sluggish  river  flowed  by  under  the  bridge. 
Big  Ben  stood  up  dark  and  squarely,  the  clock-face  a 
pale  blur  across  its  blackness. 

"Better  conditions  for  the  poor,  better  wages!" 
she  cried  out  to  it  with  sobbing  breath,  and  something 
of  her  pain  reached  out  to  Carey  and  touched  him  with 
a  burning  finger  that  left  a  deeply  -  throbbing  scar 
behind  it.  Involuntarily  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 
"  Better  teaching  !  " 

She  turned  her  white  young  face  to  Carey.  "  Oh, 
London  is  so  pitiless  and  cruel  under  all  her  laughter 
and  gaiety,"  she  said,  "and  these  men  might  alter 
things,  but  they  do  not.  They  seem  to  drift  past  on 
the  stream  of  indifference,  and  we  stand  on  the  banks 
and  hold  out  imploring  hands,  but  they  neither  see 
nor  heed.  And  then  womenfolk  talk  of  us  and  scorn 
us.  They  do  not  see  that  wre  are  pushed  down  on  to 
that  road  which  is  so  brilliantly  lit,  but  which  is  of 
all  roads  the  darkest.  It  is  the  only  road  that  seems 
not  crowded  out,  where  one  is  not  trodden  underfoot 
and  trampled  on,  and  beaten  to  the  earth  by  forces 
greater  than  oneself." 

"Can  one  alter  these  things?"  He  spoke  as  if  to 
himself. 

"Yes,  yes."     She   beat   her  hands  together  again. 
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"Were  I  a  man  I  would  alter  them.  I  would  work 
and  work  until  I  found  a  place  in  Parliament,  until  I 
had  a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws.  I  would  fight  for 
readjustment  of  laws.  Why  should  some  people  be 
so  rich  and  others  so  terribly  poor  ?  " 

"  Can  these  things  be  altered?"  asked  Carey  again. 
He  said  it  patiently,  for  had  not  his  own  soul  stormed 
in  this  wise?  Had  he  not  bruised  his  hands  hammering 
against  the  barred  door?  "A  great  deal  is  given  in 
charity  by  the  wealthy  people." 

"Indiscriminate  charity,"  she  retorted.  "How 
many  of  the  really  poor  benefit  by  it?  Does  it  alter 
things  in  any  way  ?  No  !  Funds  are  gathered  to- 
gether and  names  are  flaunted  in  the  paper,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  in  organisation, 
on  running  fashionable  charities,  and  all  this  money 
could  be  used  and  spent  in  other  ways.  Oh,  God  !  if 
I  had  it." 

"How  would  you  use  it?"  he  asked  her  gently. 
They  stood  there  in  the  wet,  clinging  mist,  talking  as 
only  outcasts  will  talk,  oblivious  of  surroundings. 

"In  pulling  down  the  slums  and  in  rebuilding  them  ; 
in  raising  wages  that  men  and  women  might  live;  in 
regulating  the  drink  traffic  not  for  a  period  only  but  for 
always  ;  in  providing  an  educational  system  that  would 
feed  the  hungry  child's  body  as  well  as  its  starved  mind, 
that  would  put  boots  on  its  little  scarred  feet."  She 
turned  to  him.  "  Will  they  never  do  these  things?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

His  eyes  had  a  haunted  look.  He  saw  the  cabin 
on  the  mountain  side,  the  neglected  village,  the  poverty, 
and  Lady  Rosamond's  dress  with  the  diamonds 
glittering. 

"These  things  are  the  same  the  world  over,"  he 
said  ;  "shure,  there's  no  alterin'  them." 

"Oh,"  she  urged  desperately,  "surely  there  must 
be  some  country  where  men  and  women  begin  life 
on  an  equal  basis,  where  there  are  no  slums,  where 
poor  people  can  breathe  fresh  air  and  live  in  happy 
houses,  where  grim  tenements  are  not  known — 
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"  You  are  asking,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  for  something 
which  lies  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and  then  only 
for  believers." 

She  drew  a  long  shuddering  breath  ere  she  went 
on  with  a  comment  that  seemed  curiously  abstract, 
like  a  leading  article  in  a  paper.  "Then  there  is  no 
way  out.  There  never  will  be  a  way.  This  generation 
will  die  and  another  take  its  place,  and  things 
will  still  go  on  as  before.  Only  the  tenements  will 
be  more  crowded,  the  poor  people  poorer,  the  rich 
people  richer,  the  struggle  in  the  suburban  home  more 
cruel  and  more  merciless " 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  swung  back  to  him, 
as  he  walked  with  his  head  bent  and  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  torn  pockets. 

"You  judged  me,  a  little  while  ago,  poor  as  you 
are,  hard  up  as  you  are.  I  saw  the  judgment  in  your 
eyes — your  eyes  which  are  clean  and  true  for  all  the 
struggle  and  the  failure.  You  said  to  yourself  that 
this  woman  should  not  have  gone  down,  that  she  should 
have  picked  herself  up  again  and  gone  on.  .  .  .  But," 
she  cried  to  him,  "only  one  in  a  million  can  do  that, 
and  you  who  judge  do  not  know  the  reasons  that  send 
us  out  on  the  Road  of  Darkness.  Listen,  and  I'll  tell 
you  my  story." 

The  words  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  in- 
tensity. 

"It  is  that  of  thousands  of  other  girls — a  struggle 
in  a  little  home  —  a  time-payment  home,  and  time- 
payment  furniture,  and  everything  smart  and  cheap, 
and  turning  a  brave  face  to  the  inquiring  eye.  A  delicate 
father  who  could  never  keep  long  in  any  situation,  and 
who  died  when  he  was  most  needed.  My  mother — 
how  she  fought  and  struggled  to  hold  the  home  together, 
how  she  fought  on  long  after  it  was  gone,  worked  her 
fingers  to  the  bone  that  I  might  not  have  to  work  so 
hard,  that  my  lines  might  lie  in  pleasanter  places ! 
It  seems  all  vague  and  far-off  now,  although  it  is  little 
more  than  a  year  since  she  died.  She  was  ill  for  a 
long  time " 
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Her  breath  came  in  sobbing  spasms  and  she  paused 
for  a  while. 

"I  was  a  typist,  and  my  wages  were  not  enough. 
I  was  not  clever  enough,  perhaps,  to  get  better.  I 
asked  for  two  shillings  more  a  week — only  two  shillings, 
mind  you." 

She  turned  to  him,  and  her  voice  was  like  a  cry. 

"But  that  would  have  helped  in  a  way  you  could 
not  dream  of.  I  asked  my  employer.  I  told  him  in 
the  end  why  I  needed  it.  He  laughed  in  my  face." 

The  mist  blew  between  damp  and  wet,  clinging 
and  callous. 

"  He  would  not  give  me  the  two  shillings'  addition 
to  my  wages  which  I  could  earn,  honestly  and  fairly, 
but  offered  instead  to  buy  me  pretty  frocks,  to  take 
me  out  to  dine  in  hotels  .  .  .  and  my  mother  had  not 
sufficient  nourishment,  but  I  would  not,  and  my  mother 
grew  worse.  The  day  before  she  died  I  went  to  dine 
with  him.  .  .  .  The  last  day  of  her  life  she  had  all 
she  needed — but  it  was  too  late."  She  turned  her  face 
towards  him,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

"If  I  had  only  known,"  she  added,  "had  I  but 
known  she  would  not  have  lived  any  longer  than  she 
did " 

He  stretched  his  hand  out  to  hers,  and  a  pitiful 
expression  deepened  in  his  eyes. 

"  And — afterwards?"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"As  you  see  to-night,"  she  said  in  a  hardened 
tone. 

"  Is  he — that  man  in  the  carriage — the  same  man?" 

"  Yes."  And  then,  "  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  help 
make  the  laws  for  our  country — for  yours  and  mine." 

"  I  know,"  he  said. 

They  were  walking  down  Whitehall  now.  The 
towering  buildings  loomed  like  sentinels.  Lamps 
gleamed  faintly  here  and  there,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  came  to  the  Strand,  crossed  it,  and  turned  at  last 
into  a  side  street.  At  a  block  of  flats  she  stopped. 
A  lamp  flung  its  pale  ray  across  the  narrow  footpath. 

"  I  was  tired  of  everything  to-night,"  she  explained. 
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"  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  go  on  any  longer.  I  thought 
of  the  river  as  a  way  out.  I  wondered  how  many 
women  with  a  story  like  mine,  for  reasons  like  mine, 
had  flung  themselves  into  the  Thames.  I  spoke  of 
it — to  him — but  he  was  asleep.  We  had  been  to  a 
night  club,  and  he  had  been  drinking  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  good  for  him.  Neither  the  woman's 
scream  nor  the  policeman's  whistle  roused  him." 

She  shuddered  as  she  went  on. 

"He  looked  so  fat  and  gross  and  coarse,  and  out 
there  in  the  mist  and  the  darkness  a  sister-woman  was 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  her  life  in  the  only 
way  she  felt  best.  I  stopped  the  car  and  got  out.  I 
felt  I  loathed  him,  so  I  could  never  enter  it  again." 

"Then — it  was  not  curiosity?" 

"You  thought  that?  No.  It  was  just  that  I  felt  I  had 
come  to  the  end  of  that  road  and  the  road  of  the  morrow 
lay  shrouded  in  darkness.  But  I  felt,  whatever  it  held, 
that  I  could  not  turn  back,  that  when  I  stepped  out  and 
left  him  it  was  for  good  and  all." 

She  threw  back  her  shoulders  as  if  a  burden  had 
fallen  from  them.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she 
resumed. 

"The  dawn  is  breaking.  It  is  very  grey  and  dull- 
looking,  but  the  sun  will  shine  unexpectedly.  To- 
morrow, comrade  of  the  mist,  I  shall  face  the  work-a- 
day  world  again.  We  will  both  be  searching  along 
the  grimy  path  of  toil  for  the  shining  speck  of  a  good 
job." 

She  laughed  at  that.  Her  cares  slipped  like  a  loose 
cloak  from  her  shoulders  and  she  bent  forward  and 
fumbled  in  her  bag  for  a  latch-key.  She  turned  her 
face  towards  him  as  she  inserted  the  key  in  the  door. 

"Comrade,"  she  asked,  "what  is  your  name?" 

"David  Carey." 

The  door  swung  open.  The  girl  looked  at  him  with 
a  smile. 

"Come  in,  David!"  she  said.  "Let  us  drink  to 
the  respectable  morrow  in  a  respectable  cup  of  coffee  !  " 
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CAREY  hesitated  on  the  threshold.  The  square  hall, 
with  its  Jacobean  monks'  bench  and  fittings,  was  small 
but  well  furnished.  The  deep  red  carpet  struck  a  rich 
note  under  the  shaded  electric  globes.  His  gaze 
travelled  past  her  into  the  sumptuous  exotic  luxury  of 
the  rooms  beyond. 

"Come  in,  David,"  she  entreated.  As  her  heavy 
sable  cloak  slipped  from  her  shoulders,  the  diamond 
on  its  elegant  thread  of  chain  flashed  and  sparkled. 

But  he  shook  his  head,  with  a  glance  at  his  shabby 
clothes  and  worn  boots. 

"  No.     I  think  I'll  be  going  home." 

"Home?"  she  queried. 

"My  attic  in  a  dingy  lodging-house.  But  in  an 
hour  or  so  the  newspaper  boys  may  be  dropping  fortune 
into  my  letter-box.  You  must  remember  that  I'm  out 
of  a  billet." 

She  laughed  at  that,  a  silvery  musical  laugh. 

"  I'm  out  of  a  billet,  too,  friend  David,"  she  rejoined. 
"Don't  forget  that.  And  we  get  papers  here,  too,  I'd 
have  you  remember.  Come  in,  David,  and  have 
breakfast  with  me.  You  look  tired." 

He  was  tired.  Moreover,  he  was  hungry.  Her 
face,  half  wistful,  watched  him.  Now  that  the  light 
fell  more  clearly  on  him  she  saw  he  was  much  younger 
than  she  had  thought.  His  face  was  not  handsome  ; 
it  was  too  rugged  of  feature  and  unmistakably  Irish 
in  its  heavy  jaw,  but  it  was  an  honest  face,  and  the 
mouth,  for  all  its  bitterness  of  curve  and  droop  of  the 
corners,  was  a  mouth  to  be  trusted.  She  felt  immense 
pity  stir  her  heart  as  she  looked  at  him.  Poverty  in 
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the  old  days  had  made  that  pinched,  wan  look  all  too 
familiar. 

"  You  can  go  after  breakfast  and  get  your  letters  and 
papers,  if  you  will,"  she  said  decidedly,  "  but  you're  to 
come  in  now." 

She  laughed  softly  as  he  followed  her.  "  Wait  till 
you  sniff  my  coffee  and  my  bacon,  David."  Her  eyes 
twinkled  at  him.  "  I'm  a  good  cook  I  am,  though  I 
says  it  meself,"  she  added,  and  he  brightened  to  the 
quick  flash  of  her  changing  mood. 

Then  he  stopped  in  something  like  wonderment  as 
he  looked  about  him,  forgetting  even  her  presence  for 
the  time.  Anything  so  far  removed  from  that  dingy 
attic  by  the  Thames — indeed  from  any  room  Carey  had 
ever  occupied — it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine,  save 
that  such  a  room,  with  its  simplicity,  yet  air  of  luxury, 
had  always  been  part  of  his  visionary  future. 

The  thick  dark-blue  carpet  on  which  his  footfall 
made  no  sound,  the  delicate  silken  hangings  of  the 
same  rich  hue,  the  gleam  of  fretted  silver  bowls,  the 
glimpse  of  a  few  but  exquisite  water-colours — how 
remote  from  their  talk  on  the  Embankment  they 
seemed  ! 

She  smiled  as  if  divining  his  thoughts. 

"Do  you  like  the  room?  It  is  entirely  my  own 
planning.  And  it  is  not  as  luxurious  as  it  looks.  I  am 
like  my  name,"  she  went  on,  "  Fiona,  which  means 
'white  moth,'  and  I  flit  among  furniture  and  old 
curiosity  shops  occasionally." 

"  White  moth,"  he  repeated.     "  It  is  a  pretty  name." 

A  swift  glint  of  tears  shone  on  her  lashes.  "  Only 
when  the  wings  are  quite  white,  David.  My  wings, 
you  see,  are  draggled,  and  some  of  the  mud  clings  to 
them.  But  I  try  to  keep  my  thoughts  white." 

She  pointed  to  the  low  oak  shelves  which  ran 
around  the  room  and  which  were  packed  with  books. 
David  uttered  an  exclamation,  partly  of  delight,  partly 
of  question,  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  look  at  them. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  silent. 

"  You  read — these  ?  "  he  said  in  some  amazement. 
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"  I  have  always  loved  reading.  My  father  was  a 
great  student  and  many  of  the  books  are  his.  But  the 
rest  are  mine.  And  now,  David,  while  you  dip  your 
nose  into  my  books  and  criticise  my  taste,  I  will  run 
and  get  our  breakfast." 

At  the  doorway  she  turned,  peered  back  at  him  and 
laughed  blithely. 

"Did  you  notice  the  possessive  pronoun,  David? 
Our  breakfast  if  you  please.  And  would  you  mind 
putting  a  match  to  our  grate  ?  " 

Her  gay  spirit  of  camaraderie  was  infectious.  It 
seized  hold  of  David  Carey  and  thrilled  new  life  into 
his  veins.  Her  face  with  its  impish  prettiness  smiled 
at  him,  then  she  vanished. 

He  heard  her  moving  about,  singing  softly  to  her- 
self, in  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  Later  there  came 
the  pleasant  clatter  of  cups,  the  sound  of  a  kettle  purling 
and  bacon  sizzling  on  the  gas-jet,  and  later  still  the 
smell  of  buttered  toast  and  the  aroma  of  coffee. 

David,  poring  over  a  book  he  had  long  desired, 
lifted  his  head  as  the  fragrance  drifted  in.  He  sniffed 
and  sharp  physical  pain  stabbed  him.  Weakness 
seemed  to  surge  in  a  great  wave  over  him. 

He  had  been  so  long  without  food  !  He  had  deemed 
he  kept  hunger  at  bay  and  that  he  had  learned  in  the 
grim  school  of  semi-starvation  to  master  appetite,  but 
now  it  snarled  and  gnawed  savagely  within  him. 

The  need  and  the  longing  for  food,  food  at  once,  at 
the  moment,  seized  him.  His  book  slipped  to  the  floor 
and  his  hands  gripped  fast  at  the  sides  of  his  chair. 
His  eyes,  wolfish,  terrible  in  their  fierceness  of  desire, 
turned  towards  the  door.  The  sound  of  Fiona's  singing 
had  ceased.  He  heard  no  sound,  but  the  fragrance 
floated  in,  tantalising,  dreadfully  near.  He  half-rose  to 
his  feet,  his  gaunt  face  sunken  into  new  strange  hollows, 
his  famished  eyes  full  of  a  longing  that  pained  him. 

Then  her  voice  called  to  him  from  an  inner  room. 

"David!" 

He  found  a  hoarse,  strange  voice  that  did  not  seem 
like  his  own  answering. 
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"David!  If  you  want  to  wash  your  hands  go 
through  the  door  to  your  right.  That's  the  bathroom 
and  you'll  find  a  clean  towel  there,  and  hot  water. 
And  hurry  up,  David,  because  breakfast  will  be  ready 
as  soon  as  you  are." 

She  heard  the  door  of  the  bathroom  open,  and  the 
pleasant  quick  splash  and  play  of  running  water.  She 
wondered  how  that  white  and  wonderful  bathroom, 
with  its  silver  fittings,  would  strike  him.  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  expression  she  had  seen  in  his  hungry 
eyes  when  she  came  into  the  room.  Hunger,  want, 
misery  —  he  had  run  the  whole  gamut  of  relentless 
poverty. 

"Poor  wretch!"  she  said  to  herself,  and  her  lips 
quivered,  and  a  new  strange  feeling  shook  her  with 
its  intensity.  Trouble  entered  her  face,  and  set  her 
lips  working.  Once,  not  so  long  ago,  she,  too,  had 
known  each  and  all  of  the  things  that  had  downed 
him. 

"I  have  seen  poor,  lost,  homeless  dogs  look  like 
David,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  "  that  same  dumb  look 
of  agony  in  their  eyes.  And  David  is  a  poor,  half-starved 
dog,  hungry  and  homeless,  kicked  from  pillar  to  post, 
as  some  people  seem  born  to  be.  And  he  is  so  young, 
and  he  looks  so  ill.  Poor  David  !  " 

The  queer,  inexplicable  tenderness  overcame  her 
again.  She  had  never  remembered  feeling  like  that 
towards  anybody  else,  and  of  all  people,  to  a  stranger. 

"Fate  sent  us  reeling  through  the  mist  to  each 
other,"  she  pondered.  "Two  poor  souls  battered 
about,  tired  of  everything." 

Tears  suddenly  glistened  in  her  eyes,  but  she  sprang 
up  and  brushed  them  away  resolutely,  and  the  wistful- 
ness  had  gone  from  her  face  when  she  ran  into  the 
sitting-room  again.  She  set  the  breakfast-tray  on  a 
table  near  David,  and  began  to  unload  its  contents. 

David,  a  different  David  with  his  freshly-brushed 
hair  and  face  scrubbed  red  with  energy,  jumped  to 
his  feet. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,    but  he  averted   his 
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face  from  her,  as  if  he  would  not  let  her  see  the 
expression  that  he  knew  must  lurk  in  his  eyes. 

They  wheeled  the  table  nearer  the  fire  and  David, 
under  her  orders,  pushed  forward  a  monk's  chair, 
curiously  carven,  for  himself. 

"When  you  tip  it  up  this  way,  brother  David," 
she  explained  to  him,  "it  becomes  a  prie-Dieu.  Do 
you  feel  like  saying  a  Paternoster?" 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  bent  over  it,  in  the  fresh 
white  holland  frock  she  had  donned,  her  fair  hair 
brushed  back  from  her  face  and  rippling  naturally 
about  her  ears. 

"  I  feel  like  offering  up  grace  at  any  moment " 

She  laughed  gleefully.  "David,  I  believe  you  are 
feeling  as  hungry  as  I  am.  Sit  down,  at  once  !  "  She 
sat  down  and  began  to  serve  him. 

"Bacon  and  eggs,  David."  She  piled  his  plate 
high.  "Don't  expostulate;  there's  stacks  more  for 
me  !  Now  don't  wait  for  me,  just  go  ahead  while  I 
pour  out  the  coffee.  The  hot  toast  is  under  that  silver 
cover.  Please  don't  wait." 

David  ate  wolfishly,  but  the  girl  did  not  appear  to 
notice  it.  She  chattered  about  what  the  day  was  to 
bring  forth,  declaring  that  the  gift  of  prophetic  vision 
had  descended  on  her.  Leaning  across  the  tablecloth, 
she  smiled  at  him  over  her  coffee-cup. 

"  Dame  Fortune,"  she  said,  "  is  just  putting  on  her 
bonnet,  my  friend.  She  is  taking  a  long  time  to  tie  the 
strings,  but  she  intends  making  straight  for  us.  She 
has  turned  her  face  in  our  direction,  and  is  looking 
particularly  at  you." 

"And  she  will  pass  me  by  as  she  has  done  before," 
he  answered,  but  a  glow  came  into  his  thin  cheeks,  a 
light  of  hope  into  his  eyes.  They  were  grey,  kind, 
rather  shy  eyes,  when  one  looked  into  them,  and  they 
were  David's  only  claim  to  beauty,  if  he  could  make 
any  claim  at  all.  "Shure,"  he  added  with  a  sigh, 
"she  will  slip  past  us,  or  a  'bus  will  knock  her  over." 

"She  comes  in  a  motor,"  Fiona  shook  her  pretty 
curly  head  at  him,  "and  I  can  see  right  into  her  card- 
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case,"  she  asserted  breathlessly,  "and  there  are  two 
names  there.  And  the  first — well,  it  has  an  Irish  sound 

to  it.  It  begins  with  '  C  ' David,  you're  not  eating 

anything." 

As  David  had  nearly  cleared  the  table  of  its  contents, 
the  charge  seemed  on  the  surface  of  it  manifestly  unfair. 
Fiona  insisted  on  his  finishing  the  contents  of  the  silver 
breakfast  dish.  She  brought  him  more  toast  and 
another  helping  of  bacon  and  egg,  and  refilled  his  cup 
with  delicious  coffee  such  as  he  had  not  tasted  for  years. 
This  time,  while  he  ate,  he  talked.  He  told  her  of 
himself  and  of  the  Balladoyle  cabin,  of  all  the  dreams 
that  were  now  as  dust. 

"Dust  of  dreams,"  he  said  roughly,  and  made  a 
gesture  as  if  he  flung  them  from  him  for  ever. 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "New  dreams  for  old," 
she  cried.  They  rose  from  the  table  together,  and  faced 
each  other  across  the  white  tablecloth.  "  You've  a  long 
day  before  you,  David.  Will  you  come  back  to  lunch 
or  dinner?" 

But  he  shook  his  head  decidedly.  "No,  I  thank 
you.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you " 

"  But  we  are  going  to  be  comrades,  aren't  we, 
David?" 

"  Well,  a  comrade  doesn't  eat  all  the  other  fellow's 
bread  and  butter."  His  rare  smile  just  touched  his  lips. 

At  that  she  dimpled.  "There's  plenty  more  in  the 
cupboard,  which  otherwise  the  other  fellow  would  only 
waste." 

And  then  on  both  of  them,  across  the  laughing 
words,  fell  the  shadow  of  another  thought  that  for  the 
moment  had  not  been  in  either  mind,  the  thought  of  the 
man  in  the  motor-car. 

She  saw  the  shadow  deepen  on  David's  sensitive 
face,  knew  instinctively  that  he  thought  of  that  other 
man  whose  bread  he  was  eating. 

She  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  window  and  drew 
up  the  blind.  Her  hand  reached  to  the  switch  ;  the 
electric  light  died.  In  its  place,  clear  and  pale,  came 
the  glimmer  of  early  day. 
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"  David,  I — I  want  to  go  straight.  Really  and  truly 
I  do."  Her  lip  trembled.  "  But  it  seems  so  hard,  the 
world  outside,  I  mean.  I  have  had  hard  days,  too. 
I  shrink  at  thought  of  them.  But,  oh,  David,  I  want 
to  go  straight." 

"You  mean  that?" 

"I  do,  David." 

"  Then  you  can't  stay  here." 

Her  glance  wavered  wistfully,  and  she  examined  the 
room.  She  had  loved  it  and  wrought  into  it  all  the 
artist  there  was  in  her.  Everything  in  it  she  had 
bought  after  long  searching  for,  just  what  she  had 
needed  and  her  artist-soul  desired. 

"You  see,"  said  David  bluntly,  "it  always  would 
be  associated  with  that  man " 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  him. 

"Oh,  I  know,  David,  I  know,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"  But  supposing,  just  supposing,  I  don't  get  a  position 
straight  away."  Sheer  terror  came  into  her  voice  then, 
the  panic  of  one  who  had  knowledge  of  the  world's 
buffeting,  of  hard,  bitter  days,  of  hunger.  She  glanced 
down  at  her  dainty  pointed  shoes  and  thought  incongru- 
ously of  a  time  when  the  mud  and  rain  had  squelched 
through  broken  soles. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help."  He  walked  to  the  window, 
looked  out.  The  street  below  was  waking  to  life. 
"But  it  would  be  the  case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  I  have  only  a  few  coppers,  to  be  frank,  a  ream 
of  foolscap,  and  a  frayed  manuscript  that  found  its  way 
into  nearly  every  publisher's  office  in  London."  He 
tried  to  laugh.  "The  celerity  with  which  it  found  its 
way  out  again  seems  to  be  the  only  remarkable  thing 
about  it." 

She  listened  with  interest. 

"  A  book  !  David,  you  have  really  written  a  book. 
What  is  it  about?" 

"  Oh,  about  Ireland ! "  he  replied,  with  a  shrug. 
"  No  one  in  England  wants  to  know  about  Ireland 
unless  one  writes  a  picturesque  account  of  colleens 
in  coloured  kerchiefs.  People  don't  want  the  truth 
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about  anything.  Reality  is  too  garish.  Life  must  be 
wrapped  up  in  cotton-wool.  You  must  rig  your 
skeletons  out  in  silken  attire,  and  pad  them  so  that 
their  bones  don't  rattle.  Above  all,  you  must  not  write 
of  Ireland  as  it  really  is.  You  must  not  point  out 
where  the  actual  trouble  lies.  No  !  You  must  drape 
a  gaily-coloured  shawl  over  Ireland,  and  paint  her 
face  instead  of  washing  it.  You  must  write  only  of 
happiness." 

She  pondered. 

"After  all,  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best,"  she  said. 
"  Have  you  ever  thought  how  happy  or  sad  a  book  can 
make  one  feel,  David?  Happiness!  There  is  so  little 
of  it ;  if  one  cannot  deal  it  out  in  real  life,  why  not 
ladle  it  out  in  a  literary  spoon,  like  treacle?" 

"I  wish  I  could  do  that.  But  I  can't.  I've  got  to 
write  of  things  as  I  see  them,  as  I  have  known  them,  or 
I  can't  write  at  all.  I  can't  write  treacly  novels." 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  There  was  a 
brief  silence.  She  saw  he  was  deeply  moved.  She 
understood  how  much  meaning  had  lain  in  his  words 
when  he  had  spoken  of  the  dust  of  dreams. 

"And  your  book,  David  !     Where  is  it  now?" 

"At  this  precise  moment?  In  a  postman's  bag 
most  likely,  crossing  Blackfriars  Bridge.  If  you  wait 
a  moment  you  will  almost  hear  the  thud  in  my 
landlady's  letter-box."  He  laughed  at  the  whimsicality 
of  the  idea. 

She  began  to  tilt  her  chair  back  and  forwards  gravely. 

"Why  do  you  expect  it  back  this  morning 
particularly?" 

"  Because  to-day  was  that  on  which  the  publisher 
promised  to  let  me  know  definitely  what  he  thought 
of  it." 

"Oh,  David,  he  might  buy  it." 

"He  might."  He  stared  out  of  the  window 
despondently.  "I  have  no  hope,  however.  The 
editorial  regrets  and  I  are  all  too  familiar." 

His  face  changed  and  the  apathy  of  weariness 
settled  over  it. 
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"  David,  does  it  hurt  very  much?" 

"I  think  I  have  given  up  thinking  about  it."  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  again.  "No.  I  must  put 
away  my  pen  and  take  up  the  spade  instead.  My 
brothers  were  right,  after  all.  Yes,  I  am  a  fool,  a 
dreamer,  and  life  has  no  time  for  one  or  the  other." 

He  ceased  speaking  and  gazed  out  of  the  window 
with  eyes  full  of  bitter  despair.  She  wanted  to  comfort 
and  help  him,  but  it  was  a  moment  in  which  she  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say,  save  to  ask  for  his  address. 

The  shrill  peal  of  the  inner  door-bell  rang  sharply. 
Fiona  rose,  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  face 
cleared. 

"Enter  Dawn,"  she  announced,  "and  Madame 
Fortune !  " 

She  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  opened  it.  The  portly 
familiar  figure  of  the  char-lady,  jet-bonneted,  caped, 
and  a  bag  ready  for  all  emergencies,  entered  and  began 
the  usual  voluble  explanation.  She  held  the  morning's 
newspaper  in  her  hand. 

Fiona  snatched  it  from  her,  and  danced  back  to 
the  room,  her  eyes  twinkling.  She  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  her  and  stood  with  finger  on  lip. 

"  Dame  Fortune  with  her  black  bag,"  she  began, 
"  has  arrived.  What  do  you  think  she  has  got  in  it?  " 

"  A  little  black  bottle  !  "  said  Carey  moodily. 

Fiona  laughed.  She  flashed  the  newspaper  before 
his  eyes. 

"And"  she  said,  "the  roads  of  the  world  before 
us,  and  gold  in  the  road  for  the  picking  up.  Let  us 
search  for  our  nuggets  !  " 
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ENTER   DAME   FORTUNE  ! 

ALTHOUGH  the  world  had  apparently  a  superfluity  of 
journalists  that  morning,  and  its  roads,  vide  the  morning 
paper,  were  singularly  bare  of  even  a  speck  of  gold-dust, 
Carey  stepped  out  with  his  head  higher  than  he  had 
held  it  for  years,  his  bent  shoulders  straighten 

The  mist  still  clung,  albeit  feebly,  to  London,  but 
a  rising  wind  was  beginning  to  shred  it,  and  send  it 
spurling  forth  like  ash-dust  before  a  broom. 

By  noon,  perhaps  earlier,  the  mist  would  have  blown 
away,  and  maybe  the  sun  be  shining.  A  damp  air  in 
the  meantime  blew  coldly  in  his  face  as  he  left  the 
building. 

But  he  swung  along,  unheeding  the  early  chill, 
until  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  and  brought 
a  return  of  that  gnawing  pain  in  his  side.  For  a  while, 
in  the  warmth  of  the  blue  room,  it  had  left  him  almost 
entirely. 

He  took  out  the  faded,  ragged  muffler  from  his 
pocket,  where  he  had  surreptitiously  stowed  it,  and, 
slipping  it  round  his  throat  and  across  his  chest, 
buttoned  his  coat  over  it. 

On  this,  the  great  day  when  a  gleam  of  hope  pierced 
the  gloom  of  depression,  he  must  not  be  ill,  he  must 
not  allow  himself  to  think  of  illness. 

First,  there  was  home,  or  all  that  he  knew  of  home 
in  London.  Who  knew,  as  Fiona  had  said,  what 
might  await  him  !  The  rejected  manuscript  to  be  sure 
would  be  reposing  resignedly  in  the  letter-box,  but 
there  also  might  be  letters  in  answer  to  his  many  and 
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varied  applications.  Someone  might  at  last  discover  a 
niche  he  could  fill. 

Who  knew  what  the  morning's  post  might  bring? 
He  had  thought  that  often  in  the  past,  had  been  buoyed 
up  with  hope,  a  feeble,  pale  imitation  of  hope,  like  a 
guttering  candle  that  had  flared  up  with  the  postman's 
knock  and  died  with  the  echo  of  his  footsteps. 

The  almost  suicidal  depression  that  had  flung  its 
obsessive  mantle  of  gloom  over  him  was  gone,  for  this 
moment  anyhow,  and  as  he  made  for  the  Embank- 
ment, retracing  his  footsteps  of  last  night,  his  thoughts 
went  naturally  back  to  a  resume  of  the  preceding 
hours. 

Tatter  by  tatter  he  pieced  it  together,  until  in  its 
amazing  pattern  it  was  spread  before  him,  flourishing 
its  garish  as  well  as  its  sombre  colours. 

He  remembered  he  had  never  talked  intimately  of 
his  life  before,  as  he  had  in  that  deep-hued  room  where 
the  books  peered  out  at  him  from  their  dark  shelves, 
like  old  and  wistful  friends.  How  strange  it  seemed, 
so  alien  to  his  crude  conceptions  of  the  usual  surround- 
ings of  these  people ! 

These  people !  He  pulled  himself  up  promptly. 
She  was  one  of  them  no  longer.  He  told  himself 
with  a  passion  that  surprised  him  that  she  had  never 
been  one  of  them.  He  shook  off  the  thought  that 
caught  him,  whispering  insistently,  that,  if  she  failed 
in  her  quest,  she  would  slip  back  again  into  the  trough 
of  the  wave  of  circumstance. 

For  she,  too,  intended  to  step  out  that  morning  into 
the  arena  of  the  work-a-day  world  again. 

She  was  quite  sincere,  quite  set  on  her  purpose. 
When  he  closed  the  door  of  the  flat  behind  him,  and 
stepped  over  Mrs  Hopkins  with  her  brushes  and  pans, 
and  her  twisted,  but  shrewd  eye,  he  knew  for  a  certainty 
that  Fiona  was  already  rummaging  in  her  wardrobe  for 
a  suitable  equipment  for  the  fray.  It  dawned  on  him 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  first  time  she  had 
had  these  thoughts.  Hitherto,  however,  she  had  shrunk 
from  the  decisive  step. 
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Several  typists  were  "wanted,"  and  Fiona  had 
immediately  pounced  on  one  advertisement. 

"Just  the  job,"  she  declared.  "I  feel  it  in  my 
bones."  Davy  had  laughed  at  the  familiar  expression. 

"  You  appear  to  be,"  he  had  said,  "a  walking  baro- 
meter of  presentiments,"  and  then,  "bedad,  there's  Irish 
blood  in  your  veins,  too." 

As  he  walked  along  he  remembered  how  she  had 
nodded  that  little  fair  head  with  its  absurdly  childish 
curls  at  him,  and  the  echo  of  her  laugh  drifted  out  to 
him.  It  warmed  his  heart,  the  Irish  heart  that  responds 
so  quickly  to  kindness,  that  shrinks  so  swiftly  from 
unkindness  or  ridicule.  This  sudden,  new  friendship 
was  no  transient  thing. 

He  was  grateful  to  her  for  what  she  had  done.  She 
had  taken  him  in,  like  a  lost  dog  in  the  street,  hounded 
and  beaten  and  kicked  about  until  it  had  no  spirit  left. 
She  had  fed  the  lost  dog,  sent  him  out  again  refreshed 
and  invigorated  with  the  buoyant  spirit  of  camaraderie 
as  well  as  the  essentials  of  food  and  drink. 

Fourpence  in  his  pocket!  What  did  it  matter?  The 
day  lay  before  him.  The  contents  of  the  letter-box 
were  as  yet  unknown.  Editors,  maybe,  were  sitting 
back  in  their  chairs  and  impatiently  awaiting  his 
coming. 

The  Irish  mind  is  an  optimistic  mind  and  can  always 
see  visions.  The  vision  of  the  impatient  editor  and  the 
easychair  had  glowed  and  faded  many  times,  but  always 
it  rose  again,  floating,  leaning  towards  him  out  of  the 
morrow,  then  iridescent  and  drifting  like  a  soap-bubble, 
just  a  little  farther  on  each  day,  but  always  there  ...  a 
little  farther  on.  .  .  . 

One  of  his  letters  had  been  to  Duncan,  Scottish 
Duncan,  who  had  forged  his  way  slowly  but  surely  to 
the  top.  Would  Duncan  answer?  Would  he  even 
remember  him  ?  Their  friendship  had  been  brief, 
because  he,  Carey,  had  swept  on  ahead  while  Duncan 
had  been  content  to  plod.  That  hacking  cough  seized 
and  shook  him  again.  This  time  he  had  to  pause,  to 
lean  against  the  wall  of  the  Embankment,  because  of 
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the   pain   and   the   momentary   weakness  that  followed 
on  it. 

Above  his  head  the  bronze  sphinxes  that  flanked  the 
Obelisk  crouched  and  looked  down  at  him  with  enigmatic 
eyes. 

He  went  on  his  way  again,  a  little  breathlessly  and 
more  slowly.  He  must  gather  his  strength,  for  he 
might  soon  need  all  the  alertness  of  mind  and  body 
that  he  could  summon  to  his  help.  Pain  and  fatigue 
began  to  dog  his  every  step. 

Carey  slowly  pursued  his  way  alongside  the  Thames. 
The  trams  whirled  and  clattered  by  him.  A  train 
screeched  and  rattled  across  the  ugly  iron  bridge  that 
spanned  the  river.  But  now  he  was  not  far  from 
"home" — save  the  word.  He  crossed  the  road  and 
a  few  minutes  later  was  walking  up  the  stone  staircase, 
climbing  with  an  air  of  utter  weariness  as  if  suddenly 
the  springs  had  snapped. 

For  the  bubble  had  broken  again,  or  floated  out  of 
reach.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letter-box  and  even 
his  landlady  herself  seemed  to  have  vanished.  He 
toiled  slowly  and  painfully  towards  the  attic.  What 
was  the  use  of  asking  her  questions?  There  could 
only  be  the  one  answer. 

There  would  be  another  mail  later,  however.  He 
must  not  give  in  like  this,  because  fatigue  and  pain 
had  at  last  caught  up  to  him  and  threatened  to  beat 
him  to  the  ground. 

He  pushed  open  the  door,  walked  into  the  room,  and 
looked  around  vacantly.  He  went  over  to  the  window 
without  any  definite  idea  as  to  why  he  should  stand 
there,  staring  out  without  seeing.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  for  a  while  his  brain  was  a  blank  as  far  as  thought 
was  concerned.  Only  pain,  fierce  and  restive,  racked 
and  held  his  starved  body.  How  the  pain,  that  strange 
fierce  pain  in  his  side  and  breast,  grew  in  intensity  ! 
Was  it  to  be  the  hospital  again? 

The  light  fell  upon  his  face,  haggard  and  drawn, 
his  lips  were  pressed  tight,  and  his  eyelids  were  shut 
over  the  eyes.  The  roar  of  traffic  in  the  streets  below 
surged  up  and  beat  past  him  and  into  the  room. 
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Well,  there  was  nothing  for  it,  pain  or  no  pain, 
letter  or  no  letter,  but  to  go  out  into  the  pitiless  streets 
again  to  look  for  work,  anything,  anything,  even 
sweeping  the  gutters.  Instinctively  he  shrank  from  the 
streets.  Lines,  broken,  only  half  remembered,  ran 
through  his  brain,  words  that  an  Irish  hand  had 
penned,  homesick,  maybe,  for  the  island  behind  the 
mists  : — 

The  grey  streets  of  London  are  greyer  than  the  stone, 
But  there's  gold  for  sparing  on  the  Irish  grass. 

How  they  brought  him  back  to  Ireland  and  the 
empty  old  cabin  !  The  rain  would  be  beating  through 
the  roof,  the  door  swinging  wide  and  broken  on  its 
latch.  ...  A  great  cry  rose  and  choked  within  him. 

It  was  then  that  the  words  of  that  girl,  that  strange, 
moth-like  creature  who  had  fluttered  out  of  the  night 
into  the  cramped  space  of  his  life,  came  back  to  him. 
He  heard  her  elfish  laughter,  like  the  peal  of  tinkling 
bells.  She  brushed  away  with  her  hands  the  web  of  care. 

"And  even  if  the  world  has  nothing  for  us  to-day," 
she  had  said,  "  it  will  have  something  for  us  to-morrow. 
We  won't  give  in.  We  won't !  We  shall  not  let  it 
best  us  any  longer." 

But  the  fire  that  had  warmed  his  blood  then  had 
died  down  now.  It  was  easy  for  her  to  hope.  For  him 
— no,  he  had  come  to  the  bitter  end.  He  turned  from 
the  window  abruptly,  but  her  voice  followed  him. 

"  We  won't  give  in.     We  won't!" 

Oh,  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that!  Talking 
and  doing  were  two  different  things  !  God  !  Didn't  he 
know  ?  Hadn't  he  tried?  And  now  he  was  to  be  beaten 
to  the  earth  again  by  an  accursed  illness  that  hounded 
and  pursued  his  every  step,  that  had  caught  up  to  him 
at  last,  gripped  him  by  the  throat,  stabbed  his  side  with 
its  devil-prongs,  as  in  this  moment. 

With  a  gesture  of  despair  he  sank  into  a  chair  by 
the  table,  riven  with  pain,  shuddering  and  shivering 
with  chill  one  moment,  burning  as  if  with  molten  fire 
the  next. 
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The  roar  of  increasing  traffic  surged  tumultuously 
into  the  room  and  beat  past  him.  A  newsboy's  voice 
shrilled  and  echoed.  The  bells  clanged  over  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  A  tug  puffed  and  shrieked  past  on  the  mud- 
coloured  river.  David  roused  himself  and  opened  his 
eyes. 

For  a  moment  everything  was  indistinct.  His  eyes 
went  slowly  to  the  table  before  him,  the  empty  sheets  of 
foolscap,  the  pen  lying  where  he  had  flung  it  despair- 
ingly the  night  before,  the  broken  inkstand  with  its 
cheap  ink.  There  they  all  were,  insignia  of  his 
failure,  symbols  of  his  life. 

Then  he  sat  up  taut  and  staring,  brushed  his  eyes 
savagely  with  a  hand  that  trembled  exceedingly,  and 
looked  again.  He  was  almost  afraid  to  move. 

There  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  lay  two  letters. 
One  was  tossed  carelessly  over  on  its  face.  The  printed 
words  stared  up  at  him,  the  name  of  a  great  London 
daily  embossed  in  black  letters. 

For  a  moment  his  trembling  hand  refused  its  office. 
The  trembling  spread  to  his  body,  so  starved  and 
shrunken  and  twisted  with  pain.  Then  he  reached  out 
and  clutched  the  letter  and  tore  it  open  with  a  last 
effort. 

It  was  from  Duncan,  from  the  big,  silent  Scotsman 
whom  he  had  once  met  at  the  foot  of  the  journalistic 
ladder.  Carey  had  left  him  plodding  far  behind.  If 
he  thought  of  him  at  all  in  the  after  years  it  was  as 
of  one  who  still  clung  contentedly  to  the  first  rung,  for 
if  the  Scotsman  had  other  aspirations  he  never  spoke 
of  them. 

And  here  was  his  name  in  the  years  after,  scrawled 
at  the  bottom  of  those  terse,  typewritten  sentences  : 

DEAR  CAREY, — I  have  no  opening  here.  What 
about  the  Colonies?  I  heard  of  something  this  morning 
that  might  suit  you.  I  can  see  you  at  12  o'clock." 

It  was  short,  blunt,  characteristic  of  the  man  as 
Carey  remembered  him.  It  was  characteristic  also  of 
him  to  remember  Carey's  name  at  all.  Other  men  in 
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his  position  might  have  had  a  convenient  loss  of 
memory. 

Carey  flung  down  the  note  a  little  stupidly.  No 
opening  there  and  apparently  no  sign  of  one.  The 
Colonies  !  What  would  there  be  out  there,  in  primitive 
places  where  the  pick  and  the  axe  would  probably  be 
the  implements  most  in  demand?  Duncan  had  known 
that  he,  Carey,  had  used  the  pick  before  the  pen. 
Perhaps  Duncan  had  this  in  his  mind  now. 

It  was  then  that  he  remembered  the  other  letter  ; 
he  opened  it  hurriedly  when  he  saw  it  was  from  the 
firm  of  publishers  who  had  elected  to  write  to  him 
instead  of  returning  his  manuscript.  The  paper  shook 
in  his  hands. 

This  letter  was  much  longer,  its  tone  subtly  that 
of  a  philanthropist  rather  than  a  publisher,  one  would 
have  said.  It  went  into  much  detail.  The  markets 
were  bad,  people  were  not  reading  novels  so  much. 
The  Irish  question,  even  in  fiction,  was  always  difficult. 
They  were  not  sure  if  it  were  wise  to  venture  outlay 
on  such  a  theme.  In  fact  if  they  were  publishing  it 
at  all  they  would  prefer  to  buy  it  outright.  The  sum 
could  only  be  a  modest  one  because  he,  Carey,  was 
new  and  unknown  to  the  reading  public,  and  libraries 
did  not  care  to  take  up  new  authors,  etc.,  etc. 

They  ended  by  offering  him  fifty  pounds  for  the 
copyright. 

Fifty  pounds  !  Carey  stood  up  and  looked  around 
the  room  as  if  he  were  still  dreaming,  and  might  wake 
at  any  moment.  His  gaze  travelled  over  the  time- 
battered  furniture,  the  poor  threadbare  strip  of  carpet, 
the  cheap  cracked  mirror  above  the  mantel,  and  came 
slowly  back  to  the  letter  he  held  in  his  hands. 

Fifty  pounds !  He  could  have  fallen  then  and 
there  on  the  philanthropist -publisher's  neck.  Fifty 
pounds,  his  book  in  print,  his  name  on  the  cover ! 
It  stared  at  him  in  gilt  letters.  Fifty  pounds !  To 
a  man  from  Balladoyle  fifty  pounds  was  a  small 
fortune ! 

He   sat   down  again    because   suddenly  he  felt  too 
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weak  to  stand.  Over  and  over  again  his  brain  echoed 
the  words  of  the  letter. 

His  book  was  all  but  accepted.  The  cheque  for 
fifty  pounds  was  almost  in  his  hands.  He  saw  it 
through  a  haze,  the  words  in  letters  of  fire— 

"  Pay  David  Joseph  Carey  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds." 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands.  If  Nora  or 
his  mother  had  only  lived  to  see  this  day  !  Suddenly 
tearless,  shuddering  sobs  shook  him  through  and 
through,  for  he  saw  also  that  young  Irish  lad,  with 
his  mop  of  black  curly  hair,  his  glowing  face,  his 
eyes  ablaze  with  resolution,  leaving  the  old  cabin, 
setting  the  feet  of  him  to  the  Roads  of  the  World, 
gathering  fairy  gold.  .  .  . 

The  minutes  ticked  on  and  on,  loud  at  first,  then 
suddenly  fainter  and  fainter,  and  whether  he  fell  into 
a  stupor  of  sleep  or  fainted  he  never  knew. 

Only  the  mist  fled  away  before  the  broom  of  the 
wind  ;  the  sun  came  out,  and  shone  on  the  river,  and 
on  the  black  barges.  Its  wand  of  gold  tipped  the  tall 
dingy  buildings  with  flame.  The  cupola  of  St.  Paul's 
stood  out,  ablaze  in  its  radiance,  and  the  windows  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  sparkled  and  flashed  the 
golden  reflection. 

The  sun  peered,  too,  into  that  attic,  perched  high 
above  the  shimmering  ribbon  of  the  Thames.  It 
tripped  with  golden-slippered  feet  over  the  threadbare 
carpet,  crept  up  behind  the  huddled  figure  of  the  man 
bent  forward,  head  on  arms.  It  touched  with  flitting 
finger,  wistful  and  loving  as  that  of  the  dead  mother, 
the  dark  hair  prematurely  streaked  with  grey. 

The  hours  ticked  away  in  the  battered  alarum  clock 
on  the  mantel-shelf.  The  sun  began  slowly  to  recede 
from  the  attic,  slipping  out  of  the  window,  passing 
on  its  way. 

One  o'clock  clanged  out  harshly  across  the  City, 
but  David  did  not  hear. 

Fiona,  however,  coming  up  the  steps  and  opening 
the  door  of  her  flat  in  St.  John's  Mansions,  heard  it, 
and  smiled  as  she  turned  her  face.  She  hesitated  at 
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the  square  red-carpeted  hall,  a  demurely-garbed,  slim 
figure  in  blue  serge  gown  and  prim  felt  hat. 

What  had  the  morning  brought  to  David?  David 
who  was  too  proud  to  accept  her  invitation  to  lunch — 
indeed,  to  any  meal  until  he  could  return  it. 

She  stood  and  dreamed  for  a  moment.  David 
would  have  luck  as  she  had.  At  this  very  moment 
he  would  have  a  billet ;  he  would  have  secured  it 
with  similar  ease. 

Fiona  wrinkled  her  nose  and  pouted.  He  would 
not  have  the  same  employer,  or  rather,  employeress, 
for  Fiona  would  begin  work  to-morrow  under  the  eagle 
eye  and  Napoleon-nosed  domination  of  one  of  her 
own  sex. 

"  But  her  eyes  were  kind,  all  the  same,"  Fiona  had 
decided,  albeit  not  without  an  inward  tremor. 

She  hesitated  at  her  door  for  a  further  moment. 
An  impulse  to  go  and  see  whether  David  was  at  his 
room  possessed  her,  though  she  tapped  her  foot 
uncertainly. 

David,  of  course,  would  be  out  all  day.  He  might 
have  to  try  many  places  before  he  got  anything 
suitable.  His  shabby  clothes  and  air  of  being  down- 
and-out  would  go  against  him,  and  prejudice  him  in 
the  first  swift  glance. 

Men  were  different  from  women  in  that  respect. 
The  weaker  sex  took  a  second  glance  and  sympathy 
generally  flung  its  weight  into  the  decision,  but  men, 
especially  prosperous  business  men,  would  probably 
argue  differently. 

"Here  is  a  man,"  they  would  say,  "obviously  on 
the  edge  of  things.  What  sort  of  man  gets  to  the  edge 
of  things  ?  A  fool,  a  dreamer,  a  drunkard  !  Well, 
none  of  these  three  is  a  business  asset.  Business  is 
Business  !  " 

"  Poor  David  !  "  said  Fiona. 

She  had  left  the  door  of  the  flat  open.  It  com- 
manded a  stretch  of  corridor  and  a  turn  of  the  stairs. 

As  she  stood,  her  head  bent  in  compassionate 
thought,  she  heard  the  sound  of  someone  ascending. 
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She  lifted  her  head  quickly.  Was  it  David,  after  all, 
the  lost  dog  scampering"  along  to  tell  her  he  had  found 
a  desirable  bone? 

She  laughed  softly.  The  colour  danced  into  her 
face.  She  ran  out  and  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  her 
curls  fluttering  and  blowing  about  her  face.  She 
opened  her  lips  to  call  to  him. 

Then  all  at  once  she  shrank  back.  The  colour  sped 
from  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  widened  and  fear  came  into 
them. 

Up  the  stairs,  puffing  and  blowing,  red  of  face, 
came  the  fat  man  whom  David  Carey  had  seen  last 
night  in  the  motor  on  the  Embankment. 
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TO    THE    RESCUE 

THE  hands  of  the  travelling  clock  on  the  editorial  desk 
folded  themselves  together  primly  as  a  spinster's  hands 
at  prayer.  At  the  same  moment  twelve  deep  mellow 
notes  clanged  slowly  out  over  the  City. 

William  Duncan,  or,  as  he  was  better  known  in  the 
journalistic  world,  Red  Duncan,  pressed  a  button  on 
his  desk,  took  the  glasses  off  his  nose,  polished  them 
briskly  and  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  set  them 
decisively  in  place  again. 

He  looked  over  them  at  the  young  man  who  had 
answered  the  summons  of  the  bell. 

"Has  Carey  called  yet?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Bring  me  his  letter,  will  you?  Show  him  up  as 
soon  as  he  comes." 

"  Very  well,  sir."     The  door  closed  noiselessly. 

It  opened  again  less  than  a  minute  later,  for  Duncan 
had  a  Scotsman's  genius  for  organisation.  Carey's 
letter  was  placed  silently  before  him  on  the  big,  shabby, 
but  imposing  desk. 

"You  needn't  wait,"  said  Duncan  without  turning, 
and  the  door  closed  again. 

"  H'm  !  Cheapest  of  paper  and  watered  ink," 
Duncan  muttered.  In  the  silence  of  his  sanctum  he 
had  a  habit  of  communing  with  himself  aloud.  He 
turned  the  application  over  and  read  it  again. 

"  Carey's  down  and  hard  put  to  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
had  said  the  morning  before.  He  tapped  his  fingers 
on  the  desk  before  him,  and  frowned  at  the  window. 
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"Why  hasn't  he  succeeded?  He's  got  brains,  or 
he  had,  if  he  hasn't  rotted  them  with  drink  or  drugs. 
If  it's  either,  it's  no  use  even  making  a  suggestion." 

The  hands  of  the  clock  unfolded  themselves.  One 
began  slowly  to  describe  its  ceaseless  circle.  Duncan 
sat  back  in  his  revolving  chair,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  a  rare  retrospection.  His  mind  went  back  to  the 
days  when  he  and  Carey  started  out,  flung  by  Chance 
together  for  awhile  in  the  same  lodging-house.  Carey 
had  talked  of  his  plans  for  the  future.  Duncan, 
taciturn,  listened  and  made  no  comment.  If  he  had 
any  thoughts  or  plans  of  his  own  he  said  nothing 
about  them.  Characteristic  of  his  race,  he  had  put 
his  shoulder  like  a  bullock  into  what  work  he  had  to 
do  in  the  meantime.  Carey  had  flashed  ahead  of  him, 
in  his  brilliant  but  short  career,  then  had  apparently 
disappeared  into  the  limbo  of  down-and-out  journalists, 
for  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  for  a  while. 

"  He  must  surely  have  known,  however,  that  I  was 
here,"  Red  Duncan  muttered.  "  But  Carey  was  never 
a  one  to  ask  favours  of  any  man.  I  forgot  that." 

The  slender  black-mittened  hand  of  the  clock  pointed 
at  the  quarter-past.  Duncan  glanced  at  it  and  made  a 
slight  movement  of  his  shoulders.  He  abhorred  un- 
punctuality.  It  came  first  on  the  list  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins  in  that  office. 

Duncan  swung  himself  back  into  harness.  His 
fingers  pressed  the  button  on  his  desk.  Bells  began 
to  whir  in  far-away  rooms.  Over  all,  the  machinery 
of  the  press  pounded  on  steadily,  systematically.  Its 
dull  monotone  reached  up  to  him,  sounding  muffled 
and  far  away.  If  Carey  came  now  it  was  not  possible 
to  see  the  editor,  for  that  day,  at  any  rate. 

But  Carey  did  not  come.  Duncan  wrinkled  his 
brows,  puzzled.  He  had  thought  Carey's  letter  urgent. 
What  had  happened  to  the  man  ? 

At  one  o'clock  the  editor  lifted  his  grizzled  red  head 
from  the  papers  he  was  scrutinising,  signed  them, 
pushed  them  back  to  waiting  hands,  and  rose  awkwardly 
to  his  feet. 
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Carey's  letter  still  lay  on  the  desk,  a  departure  from 
Red  Duncan's  precise  methods  of  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place. 

He  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  the  address  : 
"Humph  I" 

What  thoughts  went  on  behind  those  keen,  granite- 
like  eyes  it  would  be  impossible  at  any  time  to  guess. 
Duncan  had  the  reputation  of  a  hard  man,  a  hard  man 
and  a  dour.  He  held  command  of  the  reins,  and 
although  he  never  used  a  whip,  and  drove  straight,  he 
drove  hard  and  fast,  and  he  kept  the  teams  to  their  pace. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  if  he  made  enemies,  he  also  made 
good  journalists. 

The  last  man  in  the  world,  one  would  have  thought, 
judging  from  exterior  appearances,  to  interest  himself  in 
Carey  or  any  failure,  no  matter  in  what  walk  of  life. 
Experience  proves  time  and  again  that  no  one  can 
be  judged  by  appearances,  Scotsmen  least  of  all. 

Red  Duncan  gathered  up  his  papers,  set  them  in 
order,  put  Carey's  letter  into  his  breast-pocket,  and 
lumbered  out  of  the  office. 

One  knew  to  the  minute  exactly  when  he  would 
be  back.  The  wheels  ran  on  smoothly  in  his  briefest  of 
absences  because  his  brain  still  held  control,  and  some- 
thing of  his  big  silent  presence  still  clung  to  the  room. 

He  did  not  go,  as  was  his  wont,  to  the  modest 
restaurant  that  served  his  simple  needs,  but  swung 
instead  down  Fleet  Street  towards  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
walked  briskly  as  a  man  with  a  definite  purpose. 

He  found  the  address  he  sought,  without  difficulty, 
a  street  backing  on  to  the  Thames,  its  houses  tall  and 
dingy,  with  shop  fronts  and  side  entrances,  and  a 
glimpse  of  iron-grey  stairs,  ill-ventilated  and  badly- 
lighted  from  dust-shrouded  and  torn-curtained  windows. 
He  raised  his  eyebrows  and  shook  his  head  as  he 
stepped  into  the  narrow  passage. 

A  little  later  and  he  was  climbing  up  the  long  and 
dingy  stairs  that  led  to  David  Carey's  room,  muttering 
to  himself  in  broad  Scots,  a  habit  of  his  when  un- 
usually perturbed. 
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The  slattern  landlady  he  had  met  en  route.  She  did 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Carey  was  in  or  out.  She  had 
taken  up  his  letters  in  the  morning,  as  he  had  not  come 
down  for  them.  He  was  not  in  then.  His  bed  had 
not  been  slept  in,  she  added,  so  she  had  felt  no  call  for 
to  go  and  "do"  the  room.  The  gentleman  might  go 
up  and  see  if  he  was  in,  if  he  cared.  There  were  all  too 
many  Careys  in  her  crowded  dishevelled  life  for  her  to 
bother  any  further. 

The  gentleman  had  apparently  cared  to  follow  her 
advice.  He  had  gone  up,  rinding  that  last  steep  flight, 
short  as  it  was,  a  pretty  severe  test  of  his  heart.  He 
knocked  on  the  door  twice,  and  paused  to  recover  breath. 

No  one  answered.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  after  a 
moment's  silence  Red  Duncan  pushed  it  open.  When 
he  saw  David  lying  there,  all  huddled  up,  he  ran  into 
the  room. 

"  Carey  !     Carey,  man  !     What's  up  wi'  ye  ?  " 

He  shook  him  soundly.  David  looked  up  at  last, 
and  groaned.  His  eyes,  filmed  with  stupor,  failed  to 
recognise  his  interlocutor  at  first. 

"Ye're  no'  drunk,  are  ye,  Carey?"  asked  Red 
Duncan.  He  sniffed  the  air  severely,  and  his  keen 
eyes  flashed  about  the  room.  They  caught  sight  of  the 
empty  cupboard,  with  its  door  hanging  disreputably  on 
its  loose  hinges. 

"Why — it's  Red  Duncan,"  said  David.  He  strove 
to  pull  himself  together,  and  passed  a  trembling  hand 
before  his  eyes. 

"Ye'd  better  lie  down,"  Duncan  told  him.  "  Ye 
canna  stand  straight  at  a',  man.  Here,  lean  on  me, 
and  I'll  help  you  to  bed,  and  you  can  lie  there  while 
you  talk.  Eh,  man,  but  ye're  a  puir  body  the  noo." 

Gentle  as  a  woman,  Red  Duncan  had  insisted  on 
David  lying  down.  He  had  pounded  the  pillows  and 
thrown  the  coarse  blanket  over  him,  before  undertaking 
a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  room. 

"Is  that  a'  ye  hae?"  he  asked,  with  a  nod  in  the 
direction  of  the  cupboard. 

"  I've  had  breakfast,"  Carey  began  feebly. 
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"I'm  no"  believin'  it,"  said  Red  Duncan,  with  a 
grunt.  He  went  to  the  bell-pull  and  jangled  it  fiercely. 
When  no  answer  came  immediately  he  pulled  it  again 
imperatively. 

The  landlady  came  panting  up,  burning  with  fierce 
protest.  That  the  tenant  of  the  cheapest  room  in  the 
whole  suite  should  ring  a  bell  like  that  called  for  a 
stream  of  abuse.  Red  Duncan's  steely  grey  eyes 
transfixed  her.  She  babbled  instantly  into  incoherence. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  wumman,"  he  said  sternly, 
and  his  eyes  from  under  his  grim  sandy  brows  fastened 
on  her  shrewish  face.  "  Do  as  I  tell  you." 

To  hear  Red  Duncan  in  this  mood  was  to  obey. 

Despite  his  feeling  of  illness  David  laughed  weakly, 
as  she  scurried  away  like  a  scared  rabbit. 

"  Ye're  no  deid  when  ye  can  lauch,  Davy,"  said 
Duncan  drily.  He  laughed  too,  then,  and  the  rare 
smile  lit  up  his  rugged  face  wonderfully.  He  snapped 
out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it.  "  I've  nineteen  minutes 
to  gie  ye,  to  be  exact,  and  then  I'm  awa'.  But  I'll  see 
you  again  at  five.  Why  did  ye  no'  come  and  see  me 
before,  or  write  to  me  ?  " 

David  hesitated.  "It  didn't  seem  like  playing  the 
game.  You'd  won  through,  and  you'd  worked  hard  to 

do  it.     And  then— then "  he  hesitated.     "Well,  I'd 

be  askin'  favours  of  no  man." 

Red  Duncan  filled  up  the  pause.  One  did  not 
expect  favours  from  a  Scotsman — was  that  what  David 
had  hesitated  to  say  ?  Duncan  sat  down  beside  him 
and  smiled  grimly. 

"  Hae  ye  ever  been  to  Scotland,  Carey?  "  he  asked. 
His  small,  kind  eyes  gleamed  under  the  fierce  brows. 

David  shook  his  head. 

"I  kent  it,"  said  Red  Duncan  triumphantly. 
"When  ye  do,  ye'll  ken  weel  enough  that  the  warmest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  and  the  truest  are  in  Scotland." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  David,  very  sincerely. 

Duncan  blushed.  "I'm  talkin'  o'  the  nation,  not 
blawing  the  trumpet  of  individuals.  Some  brilliant  ass 
or  ither  foisted  on  the  world  a  statement  that  a  saving 
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spirit  and  meanness  were  one,  and  ye  ken,"  added 
Duncan,  with  a  sly  dig  and  his  eyes  twinkling,  "  there's 
the  same  mistake  aboot  Ireland.  The  hame  of  wit  and 
humour,  they  say,  and  generosity.  Eh,  man,  but  I've 
had  to  pay  weel  for  a'  I  ever  got  in  Ireland." 

David's  quick  laugh  broke  on  a  fit  of  coughing.  It 
left  him  gasping  for  breath,  his  face  a  mask  of  pain. 
Duncan  bent  over  him,  more  anxious  than  his  rugged 
face  showed. 

"  Whaur's  the  pain,  Davy?"  His  voice  was  as 
gentle  as  a  woman's. 

David,  with  laboured  breath,  pointed.  That  terrible 
sense  of  weakness  was  haunting  him  again,  threatening  to 
swing  him  off  into  unconsciousness.  He  fought  against 
it,  then  suddenly  the  waves  overbore  him  and  he  ceased 
struggling.  He  went  down,  down,  down — and  the 
light  began  to  flicker. 

The  woman  was  coming  up  the  stairs  with  the  tray 
when  Duncan  met  her  and  seized  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Hae  ye  ony  brandy?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  staring,  open-mouthed,  past 
him  at  the  huddled,  motionless  figure  on  the  bed. 

"  Do  ye  ken  whaur  there's  a  doctor?  " 

"  There's  one  downstairs  now  with  Mrs.  Perkin's 
baby,  wot  'as  conwulsions " 

But  Red  Duncan  was  not  the  kind  of  man  you  could 
have  a  nice  friendly  gossip  with. 

"Fetch  him  !  "  he  bellowed. 

"  But " 

He  waved  her  out  of  the  room  and  half-way  down 
the  steep  flight,  "  Fetch  him  !  " 

She  scurried  helplessly  before  the  baleful  glare  of  his 
eyes,  and  almost  cannoned  into  the  doctor  who  was 
going  out.  He  came  back  at  once,  gathering  from  her 
shrill,  almost  hysterical  message,  that  the  attic-room- 
front  was  dying,  and  she  washed  her  hands  of  it. 

Duncan  met  him  at  the  open  door  and  gave  a  brief 
nod  in  the  direction  of  Carey,  who  was  lying  on  his 
narrow  bed  in  the  corner,  and  beginning  to  mutter  and 
toss  deliriously. 
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The  doctor  threw  back  the  blankets,  ripped  back 
the  worn  but  clean  shirt  and  bent  to  examine  the  tossing 
figure.  David  moaned  under  the  merciless  tapping  of 
seeking  ringers. 

"  Hurts  there,  does  it?  and  there?  "  asked  the  doctor 
cheerfully.  "  And  a  pain  there.  Humph!"  He  bent 
his  ear  to  Carey's  thin  chest,  listened  for  a  moment  and 
shook  his  head. 

Duncan  waited  by  the  table  where  poor  David's 
foolscap  stared  up  at  him,  white  and  empty.  The 
letter  from  the  publishers  was  there,  too,  open  as  David 
had  left  it.  Unconsciously  Duncan  read  it,  but  for  the 
moment,  though  it  recorded  the  words,  it  made  no 
impression  on  his  brain. 

The  doctor  rose  to  his  feet  and  pulled  the  blanket 
over  Carey  again.  He  turned  to  Duncan. 

"  You  11  have  to  get  him  away,"  he  said.  He 
lowered  his  voice,  "And  he  will  have  to  go  at  once  if 
I  can  get  him  a  bed." 

"  He's  bad,  then?" 

"He's  really  too  bad  to  be  moved,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but,"  and  he  looked  around  the  room,  taking  its 
contents  in  at  a  glance,  "  he  can't  stay  here." 

"  If  he's  ower  bad  to  be  moved,"  said  Duncan, 
in  his  abrupt,  uncompromising  way,  "he'd  better 
stop." 

The  doctor  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  Who  is  going 
to  nurse  him?"  He  looked  at  Duncan's  burly  capable 
figure,  at  Duncan's  brows,  then  hesitated.  "  You'd 
want  two  nurses " 

"Then  get  them,"  snapped  Duncan.  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  waistcoat,  pulled  out  a  pocket-book,  "I'll 
pay."  He  threw  down  his  card  on  the  table  at  the 
same  moment.  "I'm  a  busy  man  and  punctual,"  he 
explained,  "and  I've  only  three  minutes " 

"I'll  stay  and  send  for  a  nurse  at  once.  My  man 
is  downstairs  and  if  you'd  give  him  a  note  as  you  go 
out " 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  wrote  on  David's 
foolscap.  In  the  far  corner  of  the  attic  David  muttered 
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and  wandered  off  into  a  parched  and  burning  desert 
where  there  was  neither  rest  nor  shade.  .  .  . 

Red  Duncan  looked  down  on  him  with  compressed 
lips.  Duty  on  one  side  called  to  him  with  a  clear  and 
certain  voice.  There  was  a  special  directors'  meeting 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

"  The  white  moth,"  cried  David  hoarsely,  as  he 
flung  out  a  fluttering  hand  to  catch  something  that 
eluded  him,  "  the  white  moth,  all  draggled  and  flutter- 
ing ...  in  the  mud.  .  .  .  Save  it !  "  he  gave  a  cry, 
"  oh,  somebody  be  afther  savin'  it !  " 

A  sobbing  breath  came  from  the  door  of  the  room. 
The  doctor,  blotting  the  prescription  and  the  note  he 
had  written,  looked  up.  Duncan  turned  sharply. 

In  the  doorway  stood  a  slim,  very  pretty  girl, 
fluttering  on  the  threshold.  She  took  a  nervous  step 
forward  into  the  room. 

"Well?"  said  the  doctor. 

She  looked  from  him  to  Duncan  and  back  to  the 
doctor  again.  She  shrank  a  little  and  then  her  eyes 
went  to  the  tossing  figure  on  the  bed  beyond.  She 
spoke  in  a  very  small  voice. 

"  Please,  I've  come  to  nurse  David." 
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WITH  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  the  doctor 
looked  dubiously  at  the  slip  of  a  girl. 

"You  won't  be  a  scrap  of  use  in  the  daytime," 
said  the  doctor  decidedly.  He  was  a  man  who  wasted 
no  words. 

Duncan  had  gone.  The  room  was  still,  for  David 
had  fallen  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

"But  you  want  a  night  nurse,"  she  pleaded,  "and 
David  knows  me." 

He  hesitated.  The  nurse  he  wanted,  a  capable 
elderly  woman,  would  not  be  free  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  There  were  other  patients  and  two  urgent 
calls  to  make. 

He  went  over  and  looked  at  David.  The  opiate  had 
taken  effect.  It  was  now  three  o'clock.  Nurse  Steele 
would  not  be  in  until  five.  He  looked  at  the  girl  again. 
In  her  fashionable,  butterfly  dress,  with  her  high-heeled 
shoes  and  the  latest  thing  in  hats  slantwise  on  her  head, 
she  did  not  inspire  confidence. 

"What  experience,"  he  asked,  "have  you  had?" 
He  snorted,  "  None,  of  course." 

"Oh  !  but  I  can  look  after  him,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"I  nursed  my  mother  before  she  died.  There  was  no 
one  else,  and  I  had  to  do  everything." 

Her  lip  quivered.  She  looked  ready  to  burst  into 
tears.  The  doctor  softened  abruptly.  He  patted  her 
shoulders  reassuringly. 

"Well,  we  will  try  you.  You'll  follow  directions 
closely,  and  as  long  as  you  don't  fall  asleep  when  the 
medicine  is  due 
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"  I  promise,"  she  said  sincerely. 

«  Well— we'll  see " 

He  went  away  then,  leaving  written  directions.  She 
sat  on  the  chair  by  David  and  read  them  over  to  herself 
carefully.  They  were  not  complicated,  but  they  were 
to  be  obeyed  in  every  detail. 

Now  and  then  David  moaned.  He  was  quite  un- 
conscious of  his  surroundings.  The  hour  before  the 
trained  nurse  was  due  wore  slowly  away.  Once  the 
landlady  crept  up  to  the  door  and  held  a  whispered 
consultation. 

Fiona  would  not  let  her  enter.  She  put  her  finger 
on  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence,  and  went  out  to  her,  closing 
the  door  ever  so  softly. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease,"  said  the  landlady, 
whose  tongue  went  volubly  downstairs.  She  gathered 
about  her  a  highly  interested  knot  of  listeners.  The 
"attic-room-front,"  as  Carey  was  known  to  them,  leaped 
suddenly  into  importance.  Even  the  first-floor-suite, 
an  old  lady  who  owned  a  tea-shop  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  sank  into  insignificance. 

No  one  could  deny  the  fact,  as  the  landlady  said 
impressively,  that  the  red-haired  gentleman  was  a  some- 
body and  with  money  to  burn.  Hadn't  she  heard  him 
telling  the  doctor  he'd  pay?  And  a  trained  nurse  was 
coming  at  five !  There  had  been  instructions  that  a 
cup  of  tea  was  to  be  ready  for  her  and  meals  sent  in 
regularly  from  a  restaurant. 

But  the  landlady  waxed  still  more  voluble  over  the 
last  fashionable  addition  to  the  household. 

"Silk  stockings — an'  'air  all  her  own.  I  seen  it 
when  she  took  her  'at  off.  Take  it  from  me  the  hattic- 
front  ain't  always  lived  in  hattics.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised,"  and  she  nodded  her  head  mysteriously, 
"if  he  ain't  a  lord." 

Meanwhile  Fiona  sat  up  in  the  room  and  pondered. 

To-morrow  morning  she  was  to  begin  as  typist  to 
the  benevolent  dame  with  the  Napoleonic  visage.  She 
sighed  as  she  thought  of  it.  The  hours  were  not  long, 
however.  She  could  be  back  in  her  flat  at  five  every 
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day,   probably  at  half-past  four.     Then  she  shivered. 
Her  flat?     How  much  longer  would  it  be  hers? 

What  had  that  angry  voice  said  to  her  that  morn- 
ing when  she  locked  the  door  in  his  face?  He  was 
tired  of  whims  and  nonsense.  He  refused  to  be  a 
subject  of  ridicule,  standing  there  in  a  corridor  which 
anyone  at  any  moment  might  pass.  What  did  she 
mean  by  it? 

She  had  not  answered,  but  had  listened.  He  went 
away  at  last.  She  heard  him  go  down  the  stairs,  and 
could  imagine  how  angrily  he  walked,  fuming  at  every 
step. 

He  had  been  under  no  delusion,  for  all  her  silence, 
that  she  was  not  in  the  flat.  He  had  seen  the  flutter  of 
her  skirts  as  she  vanished  ;  had  remarked  the  quick,  if 
silent,  shutting  of  the  door  ;  had  heard  the  click  of  the 
lock  as  it  moved  into  place.  He  swore  under  his  breath 
when  coaxing  appeals  to  open  the  door  had  failed. 
One  cannot  talk  pleasantly  forever  to  a  dull,  dead 
silence. 

He  would  come  back,  she  knew  that.  She  had  little 
or  no  money  left,  and  he  knew  it.  She  shuddered  as 
she  now  thought  of  David  ill  and  helpless,  adrift  on  the 
sea  of  delirium. 

She  lifted  her  head  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
stairs,  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  early  for  the 
nurse. 

Duncan  came  in  quietly  and  nodded  to  her  with  a 
searching  glance  from  under  his  sandy  brows.  He 
moved  over  and  gazed  at  David,  who  was  breathing 
stertorously. 

"The  nurse  is  coming  directly,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "and  the  doctor  will  be  back  at  six." 

She  spoke  timidly,  rather  afraid  of  him.  His  keen 
eyes  looked  through  her.  She  felt  he  could  see  into 
her  very  soul. 

"  Only  one  nurse  ?  " 

11  Yes."  She  looked  at  him  and  added,  "  I  am  to  be 
night  nurse.  I  can  nurse." 

He   nodded   and   asked    no   further   question.     The 
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doctor  was  a  better  judge,  surely,  than  he  in  such 
matters.  For  all  its  frivolous  mop  of  hair,  her  face  had 
its  appeal.  The  eyes,  shadowy  and  wide  and  wistful, 
now  redeemed  the  prettiness  of  her  face  from  emptiness. 
He  wondered  who  she  was  and  whence  she  came. 

"  If  he  wants  anything,"  he  said,  "  he  is  to  get  it." 

He  put  an  envelope  on  the  table  and  pushed  it 
towards  her. 

"  If  you  are  a  friend  of  the  lad's,  you  had  better  take 
charge  of  the  domestic  side  of  the  exchequer." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  colour  fluttering  into  her  face,  "I 
have  a  little  money  of  my  own  that  I  intended  to  use." 

The  colour  mounted  redly  into  Duncan's  face  too. 
He  spoke  low,  but  fiercely. 

"  I'm  attending  to  the  financial  side,  lassie,  I'd  have 
ye  ken.  That's  a'  been  arranged.  Dauvid  wadna  owe 
onything  to  ony  woman.  I  thocht  you'd  ken  that." 

"  Oh,  I  do  know,"  she  said.     "  But,  you  see,  I— I— 
Words  failed  her,  and  then  she  added,  "  I  don't  want  to 
take  any  money  for  anything  I  do  for  Davy." 

Duncan  bobbed  his  head  kindly.  "I  understand. 
Keep  your  wee  bit  o'  money,  lassie.  Ye  may  be  need- 
ing it  yersel'  for  a'  I  ken.  If  ye're  doing  ony  nursing 
at  a',  ye're  doing  it  for  William  Duncan,  and  ye're  to  be 
paid  for't." 

She  followed  him  to  the  door.  "  But,  don't  you 
see,"  she  said,  "  I  couldn't  take  anything  for  nursing 
David.  I'm  doing  it  for  David — because  I'm  his 
friend." 

"We'll  talk  aboot  it  later,"  he  said.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  and,  as  if  just  remembering  something, 
returned  to  the  room. 

He  took  up  the  publisher's  letter,  re-read  it,  and 
noted  the  address.  A  twinkle  lit  up  his  eyes,  he 
scratched  his  red  head  thoughtfully,  and  chuckled. 
Then  without  further  word  he  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket  and  went  out.  Then  and  there  he  constituted 
himself  David's  business  manager. 

Later,  punctual  to  the  moment,  the  nurse  came. 
Within  a  few  minutes  she  had  taken  command.  Her 
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keen,  comprehensive  glance  travelled  over  the  room, 
frowned  at  its  comfortlessness,  rested,  somewhat  less 
certain,  on  the  girl's  pale  face  with  its  shadowy  violet 
eyes,  and  the  soft  droop  of  the  full  red  lips. 

Fiona  had  followed  her  gaze  round  the  room. 

"It  is  very  bare,  isn't  it?  I  was  wondering,"  she 
said,  "  whether  we  could  do  anything  to  make  it  more — 
more  comfortable  for  him.  Also  for  you.  You  see 
there  is  only  that  one  chair,  and  the  springs  are 
broken." 

She  had  looked  at  the  nurse  anxiously.  Then  her 
face  brightened. 

"  I  might  bring  in  a  few  things,  quite  quietly,  of 
course,  if  you  had  no  objection." 

"  As  long  as  you  don't  disturb  my  patient."  It  was 
then  that  her  glance,  partially  of  inquiry,  rested  on 
Fiona. 

"  You  are — the  patient's  sister?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  The  nurse  smiled,  scent- 
ing a  romance.  The  girl  flushed.  "I  am  only  a 
friend  of  David's,"  she  said,  "and  I  am  to  do  the 
night-nursing." 

They  both  spoke  in  low  voices. 

"I  can  get  things  from — my  own  place."  There 
ensued  an  almost  imperceptible  pause  in  her  voice. 
She  went  on  more  hurriedly.  "It  would  be  much 
more  cheering  for  him,  too,  when  he  is  getting  better, 
to  have  an  air  of  comfort  around  him." 

"It  certainly  is  rather  wretched-looking,"  agreed 
the  nurse,  "but  I've  seen  worse.  Still,  if  you  are  in 
a  position  to  alter  things,  so  long  as  it  is  done  quietly, 
and  does  not  disturb  the  patient,  by  all  means  do  so.  I 
shall  not  say  '  No  '  to  a  comfortable  chair  in  place  of  this." 

Fiona  went  back  to  the  flat  later,  let  herself  in 
quietly,  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  to 
listen.  It  was  all  quite  still  and  silent.  The  char- 
woman had  gone  home  long  ago.  She  had  left  an 
almost  undecipherable  scrawl  on  the  hall  table.  Some- 
one, a  gentleman,  had  been  ringing  up  several  times. 
He  would  ring  or  call  again  at  seven-thirty. 
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Fiona  stared  at  the  scribbled,  misspelt  words.  She 
bit  her  under  lip  hard,  a  habit  she  had  when  thinking. 
At  seven-thirty  she  was  due  in  David's  room — less  than 
two  hours  and  she  had  much  to  do  in  that  time. 

Before  seven-thirty  she  must  make  up  her  mind 
definitely,  once  and  for  all,  what  she  intended  to  do. 
What  perplexed  most  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
David  seriously  ill — a  man  of  whom  she  knew  nothing, 
who  had  drifted  into  her  life  as  he  would  probably  drift 
out  again.  Why  should  all  her  life  alter  because  of  an 
incident  on  the  Embankment?  .  .  .  But  she  knew  that 
the  roots  of  her  discontent  went  deeper  than  that,  that 
the  step  she  had  taken  was,  to  one  of  her  temperament, 
inevitable. 

She  went  into  the  pretty  blue  room,  with  its  dark 
book-shelves,  and  sat  down,  staring  stonily  before  her 
without  moving. 

Already  her  buoyant  mood  was  passing.  Doubts 
and  fears  began  to  intrude  themselves — a  terror  of  the 
uncertain  future  caught  her.  She  thought  of  all  she 
had  suffered  and  endured  in  the  past,  the  grim  fight 
against  poverty,  the  hatred  of  sordid  surroundings. 
She  thought  of  that  poor,  mean  street  in  which  her 
mother  died.  .  .  . 

She  looked  around  the  room  with  its  atmosphere  of 
refinement  and  luxury.  The  door  of  her  bedroom  was 
ajar.  The  silver  ornaments  glimmered  on  the  delicate 
lace  cloth  of  the  dressing-table,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
warm  deep  rose  of  the  carpet  and  fluttering  silken 
hangings  of  the  same  hue.  She  turned  her  head 
abruptly,  with  the  sharpness  of  aversion,  of  overwhelm- 
ing revulsion  at  the  conditions  of  life  that  made  these 
things  possible  to  her  and  her  class. 

"  It  is  all  uncertain,  the  future,"  she  cried  to  herself. 
"This  is  sure,  for  a  while  at  least,  perhaps  for  years." 

But  she  knew  that  all  these  months  she  had  begun 
to  loathe  the  very  certainty  of  it.  That  morning  there 
had  come  into  her  life  an  overwhelming,  compelling 
desire  to  step  out  into  the  world  again  and  make  her 
way.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  course  of  things,  she 
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recognised  now  it  would  have  come  to  that.  She  had 
thought  that  the  high  mood  of  the  morning  would 
remain. 

Many  thoughts  now  forced  themselves  on  her  that 
she  had  hitherto  shut  out.  Had  she  the  courage  to 
face  the  future?  She  had  failed  once,  would  she  not 
possibly  fail  again  ?  Was  she  wise  to  step  out  of  the 
warm  security  of  the  moment  to  an  unknown  future? 

She  thought  again  of  David  Carey,  of  how  irresist- 
ibly she  had  felt  drawn  towards  him  ;  of  how,  in  that 
sick-room,  she  had  felt  that  the  one  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  away  from  the  flat  and  all  the  attendant  comforts  for 
which  she  had  to  pay  so  high  a  price. 

With  a  sickening  sense  of  her  own  weakness  she 
slipped  down  and  knelt  by  her  chair,  with  a  vague, 
unformulated  prayer  in  her  mind.  A  vision  of  her 
mother's  worn,  patient  face  came  to  her,  and  all  at  once 
the  tears  swept  into  Fiona's  eyes  and  dropped  on  her 
clasped  hands. 

It  was  almost  six  before  she  rose.  The  room  had 
grown  dark.  The  early  dusk  loomed  against  her 
window,  ominous  and  misty  as  the  future.  But  an 
inexpressible  peace  had  entered  her  heart,  for  she  had 
gone  back  to  the  days  before  poverty  and  want  and  sin 
and  shame  had  stalked  grimly  beside  her.  She  thought 
of  the  simple  faith  and  belief  of  that  honest  home,  of 
her  father's  strong  face  and  candid  eyes,  of  her  mother's 
sweet  face. 

She  fronted  the  future  with  a  new  determination. 
She  would  see  in  her  meeting  with  David  Carey  some- 
thing infinitely  more  than  a  chance  meeting.  She 
would  go  out  of  this  flat  before  its  doors  opened  to 
another.  To-night  she  would  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  David,  muttering  there  in  his  lonely  room.  To- 
morrow she  would  step  out  and  take  her  place  among 
the  workers  again. 

The  clock  struck  the  hour  of  six  sharply  and  roused 
her  from  her  dreaming.  She  ran  into  the  room  and 
began  to  pack  feverishly.  Evening  gowns  and  theatre 
cloaks  she  tossed  aside.  She  did  not  want  even  to  see 
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them  again.  They  would  have  no  place  in  her  new  life. 
She  gathered  hastily  together  the  simplest  articles  of 
her  wardrobe  and  stuffed  them  into  a  suit-case. 

It  was  when  she  came  into  the  sitting-room,  switched 
on  the  electric  light  and  looked  around  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  apartment  that  the  thought  of  her  plans  for 
David's  room  came  back. 

She  hesitated.  One  hour  and  so  much  to  do  in  it. 
The  blue  carpet,  all  of  the  fittings  in  that  room  had  she 
chosen.  It  was  part  of  her  and  her  alone.  They  were 
hers,  hers  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  room  was  not  large.  The  carpet  could  easily 
be  lifted  and  the  silk  hangings  taken  down.  But  the 
books  to  be  packed?  Some  of  them  she  would  not 
leave  there  whatever  else  had  to  be  packed. 

She  slipped  on  her  knees  and  began  hurriedly  to 
sort  them  out,  stacking  them  into  pile  after  pile  on  the 
floor.  Feverishly  she  worked  and  the  minutes  flew  by. 

Then  suddenly  she  turned  her  head  and  leaned 
against  the  shelves  with  a  horrible  faintness. 

Footsteps  had  echoed  on  the  stone  floor  beyond  the 
hallway.  An  instant  and  the  door-bell  rang  loudly  and 
imperatively. 
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AGAIN  the  bell  rang.  Fiona  sat  still,  her  breath  coming 
fast,  her  eyes,  wide  and  panic-stricken,  staring  in  the 
direction  of  the  hall  door.  It  was  bolted,  she  had 
taken  that  precaution,  but  she  had  a  feeling  of  terror 
that  at  any  moment  it  might  open,  heavy  footsteps 
sound  on  the  polished  floor,  and  an  all  too  familiar 
voice  call  her  name.  She  put  her  trembling  hands  to 
her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  that  voice. 

Once  more  the  bell  rang,  then  someone  called  her 
name  throatily  and  apologetically. 

"  It's  only  me,  mum,"  it  said  ingratiatingly. 

With  a  hysterical  laugh  Fiona  stumbled  to  her  feet 
and  opened  the  door.  The  fat  comfortable  figure  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins  filled  the  doorway  and  she  broke  into  voluble 
explanation.  She  had  come  back  to  say  that  the  long- 
unemployed  Mr.  Hopkins  had  a  job  at  last,  and  it  was 
her  turn  to  be  taking  a  rest  for  a  while.  If  she  could 
recommend  anyone  else  to  Fiona,  and  in  the  meantime 
have  the  few  shillings  owing  to  her,  and  any  little 
thing  that  no  one  could  find  use  for  wouldn't  come 
amiss 

The  girl  brought  her  in  and  shut  and  bolted  the 
door.  She  beamed  on  her  with  a  gratitude  that  amazed 
Mrs.  Hopkins. 

"  Of  course  you  shall,"  she  said.  "I  mean,  you 
shall  have  your  money,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  recom- 
mend anyone,  for  I'm  going  away.  I'll  give  you  heaps 
of  things  if  you'll  only  stay  and  help  me  to  pack." 

"  Going  away!"     Mrs.  Hopkins  had  looked  round 
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her  helplessly.  Her  eyes  lighted  with  amaze  on  the  pile 
of  books  adorning  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the  open 
suit-case  with  its  hastily  packed  contents. 

Fiona  hurriedly  explained  matters  to  her.  She  was 
going  away,  into  the  country  she  added,  with  almost 
imperceptible  hesitation.  There  were  some  things  she 
wanted  to  take,  the  blue  carpet  and  the  hangings,  a 
few  pictures  and  books.  Could  they  manage  it  between 
them  in  the  space  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour? 

"  Lor' !  "  said  Mrs.  Hopkins.  She  mopped  her  brow 
at  the  thought  of  it,  but  the  mention  of  a  generous  tip 
reassured  her.  She  was  a  capable  and  cheery  assistant 
in  anything  that  savoured  of  mystery,  or  a  removal  in 
the  nature  of  a  moonlight  flit.  These  things  were  not 
unknown  to  her.  She  had  her  own  version  of  the 
matter,  and  chuckled  audibly  to  herself  as  she  went 
briskly  about  her  work. 

She  had  the  carpet  up  in  an  extraordinarily  brief 
time,  the  chosen  pictures  down  from  the  wall,  the  books 
all  ready. 

"  How,"  said  Fiona  helplessly,  "are  we  to  get  that 
carpet  away?" 

It  was  folded  in  four  and  looked  an  ominous  bulk 
indeed.  "  And  I  want  to  take  an  easychair." 

"  I'll  press  it  down,"  Mrs.  Hopkins  asserted  cheer- 
fully. "You  leave  it  to  me,  dearie.  And  there's  that 
hoak  foldin'  chair  in  the  parlour,  with  the  blue  velvet 
cushions.  Don't  you  worrit,  my  dear,  we  will  fix  it." 

She  had  suddenly  become  familiar  and  affectionate 
under  the  sense  of  comradeship  and  the  premonition  of 
favours  to  come. 

"  And  there's  that  'uge  trunk  packed  away  in  the 
scullery,  big  as  a  packing-case,  the  carpet  will  go  in 
there.  Why,  there'd  almost  be  room  for  two  o'  me 
in  it." 

"Oh,  I'd  forgotten  the  trunk.  Will  it  go  in, 
though  ?  "  She  looked  at  the  size  anxiously. 

"Will  it  go  in?     It  just  will  and  the  picters  on  top 
of  it,  and  mebbe  some  of  the  books.     The  big  trunk 
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and  the  smaller,  an'  them  three  suit-cases,  it  ain't  none 
too  much  luggage  to  take  to  the  country." 

In  the  end  it  was  as  Mrs.  Hopkins  said.  They 
dragged  the  big  box  from  the  back  room  and  hurriedly 
stowed  the  carpet  within  it.  It  was  heavy  and  quick 
work,  but  somehow  they  managed.  Mrs.  Hopkins  sat 
on  the  carpet  and  helped  the  process  of  flattening. 

11  If  you  had  taken  a  packing-case,  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  with  the  air  of  one  knowing  all  about  it,  and 
condoning  the  offence,  "you  would  have  given  the 
show  away  nicely.  That  there  porter  would  ha'  wanted 
to  know  all  about  it,  to  be  sure.  'E's  a  nosey-Parker 
'e  is.  As  it  is,  you  can  go  sailing  away  into  the 
country  with  your  boxes  for  a  'oliday." 

She  paused,  looked  contemplatively  at  the  big  box 
and  its  lesser  satellites,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  make  it  the  Continong,  mum," 
she  suggested.  "I'll  go  ahead  and  see  if  the  coast  is 
clear  for  the  taxi.  And  I'll  tell  the  tale  to  the  porter 
as  I  go  through,  all  about  as  your  'usband  is  hill  in 
Paris." 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  with  that  expression  of  mystery  in 
her  face,  her  small  beady  eyes  blinking,  her  none-too- 
tidy  head  nodding,  was  the  embodiment  of  a  person 
bursting  with  a  secret  that  wild  horses  should  not  drag 
from  her. 

She  stamped  heavily  downstairs,  while  Fiona  tele- 
phoned and  ordered  a  taxi  from  a  nearby  rank.  Before 
she  had  her  cloak  and  hat  on,  the  cab  was  at  the  door. 
She  had  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  had  dragged  the  large  box  into  the 
hall,  and  stacked  the  smaller  ones  beside  it.  Fiona 
had  closed  the  door  that  shut  off  the  living-room  and 
locked  it  behind  her.  The  keys  she  had  slipped  into 
an  envelope  and  addressed  ready  for  the  post.  A 
generous  windfall  in  the  shape  of  clothes  and  odds- 
and-ends  made  Mrs.  Hopkins  beam  with  delight. 

The  porter  and  the  chauffeur  carried  down  the  large 
box  between  them,  grumbling  audibly  at  its  weight. 

"  If  I  'adn't  seen  her  'usband  here  to-day,  and  put 
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'im  into  a  taxi,"  said  the  porter  facetiously,  "I'd  ha' 
said  he  was  in  that  there  box.  Fat  old  party  'e  is, 
too." 

The  telephone  began  to  ring  as  the  suit-case  was 
on  its  way  downstairs. 

Sudden  panic  seized  Fiona,  threatening  to  overwhelm 
her. 

For  a  moment  she  paused.  Should  she  leave  the 
bell  to  ring  on  unanswered?  Perhaps  he  was  ringing, 
as  he  often  did,  from  a  booth  near  the  end  of  the 
street,  to  make  sure  that  she  was  at  home  before  he 
came  up.  Her  face  went  white  at  the  thought.  He 
would  be  here  in  a  few  seconds  if  she  did  not  answer. 

The  bell  rang  again,  persistently.  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
conscious  of  tension,  watched  her  mistress  anxiously 
as  she  unlocked  the  door  again  and  closed  it  behind 
her.  Mrs.  Hopkins  smiled,  tiptoed  nearer  and  listened. 

Fiona  had  taken  up  the  receiver,  her  unreasoning 
sense  of  terror  increasing.  The  sound  of  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  did  not  reassure  her. 

"Hulloa!"  it  bellowed  angrily.  "  Hulloa !  Is 
that  you,  Fiona?  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean " 

"Don't!"  she  interrupted.  "Listen,  I  am  going 
away  I  I — I  can't  go  on  any  longer  like  this — No, 
listen — let  me  speak  !  Nothing  will  make  me  change 
my  mind.  I  can't  explain  why." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  demanded,  in  a  strangled 
voice,  "that  you  think  you  are  going  to  turn  me  down 
as  easily  as  all  that?  Because,  if  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that,  well,  you  are  mistaken.  Damned  nonsense 
to -" 

His  voice  volleyed  on.  The  veneer  of  polish  had 
slipped  from  him. 

She  seemed  to  see  him  towering  near  her,  his  eyes 
burning  with  anger  and  desire,  the  violence  of  his 
brute  passion  seething  within  him.  Her  voice  trembled 
as  she  answered  wearily  : 

"What  is  the  use  of  talking  like  that?  I  am  not 
your  slave.  No,  I  shall  not  listen.  Good-bye  !  " 

She  dropped  the  receiver,   but  not  before  she  had 
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heard  his  expressed  intention  of  coming  to  the  flat  at 
once  "to  talk  things  over." 

She  ran  out  of  the  room  without  shutting  it  behind 
her.  She  thrust  the  keys  into  Mrs.  Hopkins's  hands, 
fumbled  in  her  bag,  and  gave  her  a  generous  tip. 

That  lady  nodded  comprehensively.  "  Don't  you 
worry,  my  dear,  I'll  manage  everything.  You  get  off 
while  you  can." 

Another  instant  and  Fiona  was  fleeing  down  the 
stairs  as  if  pursued.  At  the  last  flight  she  strove  for 
calmness,  walked  more  slowly  and  came  out  into  the 
hall  to  find  the  porter  and  the  chauffeur  chatting 
amiably.  For  the  benefit  of  the  former  she  said  : 

"To  Victoria,  and  quickly,  or  I  shall  miss  my 
train." 

The  porter  shut  the  door  and  bowed  low  over  his  tip. 

"A  pleasant  crossing,  madam,"  he  wished  her  affably, 
"and  I  'ope  as  heverythink  will  be  all  right." 

He  touched  his  cap.  The  car  slid  out  of  the  street. 
As  it  turned  the  corner  it  almost  ran  over  a  portly 
elderly  gentleman,  with  an  extremely  red  face,  who  was 
crossing  the  road  and  making  for  St.  John's  Mansions 
at  a  pace  that  threatened  apoplexy. 

Fiona  shrank  into  the  cab  in  a  tremble.  He  rang 
up  from  the  booth,  then?  If  she  had  waited  a  minute 
longer 

The  taxi  was  speeding  smoothly  along,  leaving  St. 
John's  Mansions  behind  for  ever.  Her  heart  beat  fast 
at  the  thought.  St.  Paul's  clanged  the  hour  of  seven 
solemnly  across  the  soft,  lamplit  darkness.  She  lifted 
the  speaking-tube  and  called  the  chauffeur. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,"  she  said.  "Drive 
instead  to  Riverside  Street.  .  .  .  Yes,  near  Blackfriars 
Bridge." 

In  St.  John's  Mansions  the  porter  was  humming 
softly  and  unsuspiciously  to  himself  in  the  outer  hall 
when  the  red-faced  portly  gentleman  we  have  already 
encountered  came  up  the  steps.  The  porter  stopped 
whistling  and  stared,  touching  his  cap  in  a  dazed  way, 
his  mouth  half  open. 
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But  the  elderly  gentleman  was  now  half-way  up  the 
stairs,  taking  the  steps  fiercely. 

On  the  landing  above  he  espied  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  the 
act  of  closing  and  locking  the  door.  A  bunch  of  keys 
jangled  in  her  hands.  Her  bag,  full  to  bursting, 
adorned  the  hall-mat.  He  stopped  short  and  glared  at 
her.  He  appeared  to  find  it  difficult  to  speak. 

"  There  ain't  no  one  at  'ome,  sir,"  she  said  politely. 
"I'm  just  locking  up  for  to  leave  the  key  with  the 
porter." 

His  red  face,  turned  towards  her,  was  a  moon  of 
sheer  incredulity. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  handed  him  the  keys  and  prepared  to 
depart.  Even  her  figure  looked  suspiciously  bulkier 
than  usual.  She  waddled  slowly  towards  the  steps. 
She  heard  him  insert  the  key  in  the  door. 

"  Sorry,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins  deferentially,  "but 
just  afore  you  came  up,  the  lidy  left  for  Paris.  I  fetched 
the  taxi  for  her,  and  she  said  as  'ow  it  was  to  go  to 
Victoria.  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  sir?  " 

The  door  was  banged  to  in  her  face. 

With  a  suppressed  chuckle,  and  bending  under 
the  weight  of  her  bag,  Mrs.  Hopkins  went  blithely 
downstairs. 


CHAPTER  X 

A   FIGHT   FOR   A   LIFE 

"  MY  dear  /"  said  the  nurse,  but  she  said  it  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  that  of  Mrs.  Hopkins.  "I  should 
never  have  believed  it." 

She  sat  in  the  deep  oak  chair,  among  the  pile  of  blue 
cushions,  her  thin  plain  face  alight.  She  looked  around 
her  ecstatically. 

"  I'm  a  woman  as  well  as  a  nurse,"  she  said,  in  the 
hushed  voice  in  which  they  both  had  spoken,  "and  I 
adore  those  water-colours,  and  those  silk  curtains,  and 
those  big  cushions." 

"  I  made  them  myself,"  said  Fiona  simply. 

The  nurse  opened  her  eyes  wide.  "  You  did! 
What  a  clever  little  thing  you  must  be  !  "  She  laughed 
softly.  "And  to  think  I  thought  you  a  mere  butterfly 
of  a  girl." 

"That  is  all  I  am,"  said  Fiona  in  a  muffled  voice. 
She  knelt  on  the  floor  arranging  books  in  the  low 
collapsible  book-shelves  she  had  managed  to  bring. 
Indeed,  it  was  amazing  the  quantity  of  things  Mrs. 
Hopkins  and  she  had  been  able  to  pack.  She  had  her 
back  turned  to  the  nurse,  and  bent  her  head  as  she 
spoke.  All  there  was  of  the  autumn  afternoon  sunlight, 
slowly  fading,  lingered  on  her  yellow  head. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  laughed  the  nurse  softly.  "  You  are 
quite  a  capable  person,  or  you  wouldn't  have  thought  of 
this."  She  waved  her  hand  serenely  around  the  room. 
"Why,  it  isn't  the  same  place.  Look  what  you  have 
done  to  that  hideous  shelf.  I  swear  it  had  no  definite 
purpose  at  all  until  you  stood  those  delicious  blue  jars 
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here  and  there  on  it.  I  am  sure  that  when  we  allow  the 
charming  lady  of  this  tenement  to  see  it,  we  shall  have 
her  on  our  hands  as  a  new  patient." 

Fiona  laughed,  with  a  glance  towards  David,  who 
had  been  less  restless.  Perhaps  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  altered  room  reached  out  to  him  and 
soothed  him. 

Gone  were  the  torn  curtains  of  doubtful  hue.  In 
their  place  were  draped,  in  straight  folds  to  the  floor, 
hangings  of  soft  deep-blue  silk.  Between  them  the 
crocus-coloured  autumn  light  wavered  and  lingered, 
retiring  ever  so  reluctantly. 

The  room  was  low-pitched  but  large  of  area,  as  most 
of  the  upper  rooms  are  in  these  old  houses.  The  water- 
colours  were  sketches  of  the  sea  mostly,  of  tall  ships 
and  dawns  and  sunsets,  and  their  slender  severe  frames 
stood  out  from  the  light  walls.  One  picture,  over  the 
mantel,  and  a  little  larger,  was  an  exquisite  thing  of 
wild  hyacinths  and  tall  green  beeches,  an  impression 
happily  caught. 

The  nurse  got  up  to  look  at  it.  She  regarded  it 
musingly. 

"It  is  lovely,  and  in  some  way  familiar.  Is  it  a 
copy  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  There  was  a  short  spell 
of  silence  before  she  said  : 

"  It  is  the  hyacinth  wood  at  Amersham-on-the-Hill." 

"Ah,  I  remember  now,"  said  the  nurse.  She  stood 
and  looked  at  it,  her  lips  parted.  "I  remember  it. 
There  is  an  old  Elizabethan  farmhouse  with  the  remains 
of  a  ruined  chapel  at  the  side,  and  there  is  a  great 
cluster  of  tall  dark  trees  in  the  foreground,  and  the  road 
winds  past  the  old  house  and  turns  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  into  the  wood.  Did  you  live  in  that 
neighbourhood  ?  " 

"My  mother  did,"  said  Fiona.  She  still  sat  on 
the  floor,  but  now  her  hands  ceased  from  their  task. 
The  light  fell  on  her  placid  face.  "And  one  day  we 
went  there,  she  and  I,  and  I  thought  that  nothing  in- 
all  the  world  had  anything  so  exquisitely  lovely  and 
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unspoiled.  Afterwards  I  saw  this  picture  in  an  old 
shop.  She  would  have  loved  it." 

"  Then — your  mother  is  dead?"  She  turned  her 
face  towards  the  girl,  waiting  perhaps  for  her  to  talk 
of  her  home,  to  dispel  some  of  the  mystery  which  she 
sensed  surrounded  her. 

"Yes."  It  was  all  Fiona  said,  and  as  she  spoke 
she  set  the  last  book  in  its  place  and  got  up  from  her 
knees.  The  nurse  felt  curious  and  rather  baffled. 

The  things  that  had  transformed  the  room  puzzled 
her  still  more.  But  one  could  not  very  well  ask 
questions. 

She  ventured,  however,  on  one. 

"  I  heard  the  landlady  tell  you  she  had  a  spare 
room  if  you  cared  to  take  it.  You  wouldn't  do  that, 
of  course?" 

"  Why  not?"  asked  Fiona  quietly.  She  was 
arranging  some  of  the  surplus  books  on  the  old  cup- 
board. It  was  dingy  and  ugly,  but  her  light  touches 
were  already  transforming  it. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  very  nice  for  a  young  lady,"  pursued 
the  nurse,  "  well  brought  up  as  I  should  say  you  were, 
to  live  in  a  place  like  this.  Your  people  might  not 
like  it." 

"  I  am  my  own  mistress,  and  shall  stay  while  my 
friend  David  is  ill." 

She  added,  "  To-morrow  I  shall  begin  work  as  a 
typist.  It  is  only  for  a  few  hours  a  day  but  it  will 
be  something." 

The  nurse  looked  her  surprise,  but  Fiona  said  no 
more.  She  changed  the  subject  to  something  else. 
Afterwards  the  nurse,  who  had  a  romantic  mind,  made 
up  the  story  for  herself,  and  firmly  believed  it.  She 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  it  to  the  doctor,  who  gave 
her  a  keen  glance,  nodded,  and  said,  "  Quite  so." 

"I  take  it,"  said  the  nurse  to  him,  "from  the  little 
she  said  to  me,  that  her  mother  is  dead,  but  her  father 
will  be  alive,  as  she  never  mentions  him.  Probably 
they  have  quarrelled  over  Mr.  Carey  and  she  has  left 
home."  She  sighed  and  her  eyes  blinked  behind 
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their  glasses,  "the  course  of  true  love  never  does  run 
smooth." 

And  the  doctor  again  said  absently,  "  Quite  so." 
There   the   discussion   as   to   Fiona   ended.     David 
took  up  all  their  attention  just  then  and  afterwards. 

When  the  nurse  had  gone  Fiona  stood  by  the 
window  and  stared  out  at  the  myriads  of  lights 
twinkling  over  the  river.  She  drew  in  a  deep  breath. 
The  first  step  of  the  new  road  was  taken. 

She  gazed  at  David  lying  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
breathing  stertorously.  His  medicine  stood  on  a  table 
beside  the  bed  on  a  clean  white  lace  cloth.  The  lamp 
was  turned  low  and  shaded  so  that  it  should  not  fall 
on  the  sick  man's  eyes. 

The  hours  began  to  tick  slowly  away.  Fiona  turned 
from  the  window  and  went  back  to  her  chair,  the  blue 
velvet,  oak-framed  chair  which  had  been  packed  flat, 
and  which  ostensibly  was  to  provide  comfort  for  a 
Channel  crossing.  She  smiled  gravely  and  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap. 

On  the  hearth  of  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  a  fire 
burned.  It  crackled  pleasantly  at  intervals,  and  lit  up 
the  attic  with  a  rosy  light,  which  danced  and  flickered 
on  the  floor,  on  the  deep,  iris-blue  carpet,  on  the  books 
which  were  already  in  place. 

The  nurse  had  stayed  an  extra  hour  to  see,  as  she 
put  it,  that  everything  was  done  quietly.  Really,  she 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  suggested  transformation. 

Quietly  and  deftly  she  and  Fiona,  shutting  the 
door  on  the  open-mouthed  landlady  of  the  house,  had 
unfolded  the  carpet  and  set  it  in  place,  and  had  carried 
the  rest  of  the  things  in  one  by  one. 

After  all,  as  the  nurse  said,  it  was  not  like  shifting 
heavy  furniture,  but  it  had  made  a  marvellous  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

"I  feel  quite  a  conspirator,"  whispered  the  nurse. 
She  had  laughed  silently.  "  I  shall  be  on  duty  in  the 
morning  when  the  doctor  makes  his  first  appearance. 
I  shall  like  to  see  his  face." 

In  the  morning   the   patient   was   so   ill   that   both 
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doctor  and  nurse  thought  of  anything  else  but  the 
room.  David  was  very,  very  ill.  The  lean  years  had 
done  their  work.  Now  they  pulled  him  on  to  the 
high  bank  of  safety,  now  he  slipped  back  again  into 
the  running  stream  that  threatened  to  bear  him  away 
altogether ;  and  in  all  those  days  and  nights  he  knew 
nobody.  He  spoke  to  them  by  other  names,  Irish 
names.  He  was  back  again  in  Balladoyle,  roving  the 
wild  hills,  in  and  out  of  the  cabins,  and  his  life 
unfolded  itself  before  them,  a  simple  life  scarred  with 
the  tragedy  of  poverty,  with  the  negligence  of  absentee 
landlords  who  stood  high  in  the  lists  of  London  Society 
and  London  charities,  and  did  little  or  nothing  for  the 
Irish  poor.  He  cried  aloud  of  the  Limerick  cattle, 
gaunt  and  starved,  knee-deep  in  sodden  land. 

"  We  are  like  that,"  he  said  once.  "  Shure,  we 
are  like  the  Limerick  cattle,  herded  at  the  turn  o'  the 
year  into  the  sinkin'  fields,  with  no  pasture.  We  are 
cattle,  ploddin'  on,  dumb  an'  blinded  .  .  .  and  always 
the  crack  o'  the  whip."  The  cry  in  the  voice  of  that 
Irish  boy  would  have  stirred  the  hardest  heart. 

The  doctor  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully,  spoke 
once  of  it  in  a  low  voice  to  Red  Duncan. 

"This  man,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "is  what  is  called 
a  Sinn  Feiner." 

Red  Duncan  nodded  in  his  grim,  characteristic  way. 
"I  used  to  wonder  why,"  he  said,  "  but  there's  mair 
things  in  Sinn  Feinism  than  rebellion  against  English 
government.  Wi'  a'  its  faults  there's  something  in't 
the  wisest  government  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to 
reach." 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  Red  Duncan.  The 
doctor  looked  at  him  cautiously,  and  even  suspiciously, 
for  he  was  a  Liberal. 

"  How  will  it  end?"  he  asked. 

"Some  day,"  said  Duncan,  "in  a  revolution.  Not 
a  riot,  mind  you,  but  a  senseless  rising." 

"  Against  the  Government?  " 

"  Against  everything.  You  heard  him.  The  crack 
of  the  whip " 
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The  doctor  flashed  a  queer  glance. 

"You've  got  to  realise,"  explained  Duncan,  "who 
holds  the  whip  in  Ireland.  They,  the  Irish,  have  got 

to  realise  it,  too.  When  they  do "  he  stopped 

abruptly  and  said  no  more. 

But  when  the  doctor  went  on  his  way  he  thought 
of  Duncan's  words.  And,  later,  knowledge  of  what 
Duncan  meant  came  to  him. 

And  his  heart  turned,  as  the  hearts  of  many  English 
people  turn,  to  that  troubled  and  troublesome  green  isle 
across  the  strip  of  sea.  For  the  thing  that  Ireland  will 
not  believe  is  yet  true.  There  is  no  hatred  of  her  in 
England,  though  the  tide  of  hate  may  flow  towards 
England  and  beat  about  her  shores.  There  is  never 
an  English  heart  that  shuts  against  Ireland,  or  steels 
itself  against  her  troubles. 

"  England  does  not  understand  Ireland  !  "  How 
often  has  the  cry  been  raised?  How  often  in  many  a 
poor  cabin  have  the  words  been  said,  "England  does 
not  understand — and  she  does  not  care?"  But  the  only 
thing  that  England  does  not  understand  is  why  Ireland 
cannot  understand  the  real  reason  of  all  her  strife  and 
trouble.  It  is  Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  that  has 
reared  the  barrier.  David  Carey,  in  his  delirium,  spoke 
of  these  things  many  times  as  he  lay  in  England  with 
the  old,  old  Thames  muttering  its  litany  far  beneath 
his  window.  Fiona  went  off  duty  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  came  on  again  at  seven  at  night.  Some- 
times she  came  in  for  an  hour  before  then,  and  the  nurse 
found  her  a  willing  and  obliging  probationer. 

But  she  grew  paler  and  thinner  in  the  days  that 
followed,  when  they  fought  for  David's  life,  when  the 
thin  flame  of  it  wavered  like  a  candle  in  a  draught,  and 
more  than  once  threatened  to  go  out  altogether.  They 
fought  hard  for  his  life,  the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  Red 
Duncan  and  Fiona.  There  was  one  night  when  they 
all  stayed  in  that  room  until  dawn  broke,  and  when 
it  seemed  one  dared  not  breathe,  lest  with  night's 
passing  a  soul  might  go  out  too. 

It  brought  Red   Duncan,   with   his   eyes   brooding 
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behind  the  rugged  sandy  brows,  and  Fiona,  with  her 
white  face,  nearer  than  years  of  acquaintanceship  would 
have  done.  A  common  cause  bound  them  together. 
The  fight  for  a  life  that  had  come  to  mean  much  to 
both  of  them. 

In  the  dark  hours  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night, 
when  the  doctor  looked  grave  and  the  lips  of  the  nurse 
tightened,  the  four  of  them  watched  and  waited. 

To  Fiona  it  seemed  that  she  heard  the  hours  march- 
ing across  the  hills  of  time,  dark-robed,  solemn,  silent, 
stepping  on  in  slow  procession  into  the  known  ;  and 
there  came  the  hour  when  David's  delirium  ceased 
suddenly  and  he  lay  so  still  and  white,  his  face  set, 
the  eyes  closed. 

It  came  to  her  then  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  The 
doctor,  bending  over  David,  had  straightened  himself. 
She  saw  the  nurse  glance  at  him  sharply,  her  face 
pinched  and  ferret-like  in  that  strange  wan  hour  that 
chimes  three  of  the  clock. 

It  was  then  that  Fiona  reached  out  her  hand  and 
touched  that  of  Red  Duncan.  On  his  big,  freckled 
hand  hers  lay,  cold  as  that  of  the  Dead,  and  trembling 
violently.  Reassuringly  he  laid  his  other  hand  warm 
and  kind  over  hers.  Afterwards  she  knew  it  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  her  from  slipping  into  the  Dark 
where  David  was  journeying.  A  great  trembling 
seized  her. 

Then  suddenly  David  stirred  and  Fiona  sobbed 
suddenly.  David  did  not  open  his  eyes.  Their  lids 
lay  heavy,  but  the  long,  Irish  lashes  fluttered  ever  so 
slightly.  The  nurse  bent  over  him  and  moistened  his 
lips. 

He  opened  his  eyes  for  a  second.  They  rested  in  a 
queer  dazed  way  on  a  white  face  near  his,  a  little  white 
face,  blurred  and  indistinct  like  a  flower  in  waning 
moonlight,  or  a  white  moth  fluttering  out  of  sight, 
away  .  .  .  away.  .  .  .  He  strove  to  follow  it. 

"Why,  it's  the  little  draggled  white  moth,  isn't 
it?"  asked  David  drowsily. 

"Speak  to  him,"   said  someone  out  of  the  mist,  a 
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mist  deep  and  grey  like  the  sea-fog  drifting  over  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  with  the  lights  of  Kingstown  shining 
through  it,  linked  like  a  fairy  necklace.  ...  A  little 
motheen  flew  past  him,  fluttering — it  touched  his  hand. 

"David!"  it  said. 

His  hand  fumbled  weakly. 

"  Don't  ...  go  ...  away,"  he  said,  and  his  eye- 
lids lifted,  then  closed  again.  "  Don't  flutter  away  .  .  . 
into  the  mud  .  .  .  and  the  slime.  ...  If  I  could  come 

back "  but  he  was  very  tired.  He  was  very 

tired.  The  mists  were  coming  down  and  the  lights  of 
Kingstown  were  being  blotted  out  one  by  one  as  if  a 
hand  reached  out  and  snuffed  them.  But  the  little 
motheen  was  there,  the  little  motheen  clinging  to  his 
fingers,  calling  him  and  telling  him  it  was  afraid  of 
the  mud  and  slime. 

"  David,  oh,  David  !  "  it  cried.     "  Come  back  !  " 

Fiona  slipped  on  her  knees  beside  him.  She  laid 
her  wet  cheek  against  his  cold  face.  She  forgot  Red 
Duncan,  she  forgot  everybody  in  that  moment. 

"David!  David!"  she  cried.  "If  you  go,  I  shall 
fall  into  the  mud  again.  .  .  .  Don't  leave  me  !  ... 
David,  come  back  I  " 

Dimly,  very  far  away,  David  heard. 
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DAVID    COMES    BACK 

As  Red  Duncan  came  into  the  room  in  the  dusk  of 
a  week  later,  he  found  the  lamp  in  David's  attic  still 
unlit.  All  the  light  there  was  in  the  place  burned 
and  leaped  on  the  hearth  of  the  old-fashioned  fireplace 
and  flung  flickering  shadows  on  the  walls.  The  outline 
of  the  window  showed  as  a  grey  square  patch,  and 
against  it  something  moved  as  the  door  opened. 

Fiona  turned  her  head,  held  up  her  finger  as  a 
sign  that  David  slept,  and  took  a  step  towards  Duncan. 
Instinctively  they  walked  towards  the  hearth. 

As  she  stood  there  the  light  played  upwards  on 
her  face,  flung  dark  purple  shadows  under  her  eyes, 
and  drew  lines  about  her  mouth  that  had  a  weary 
droop.  He  motioned  towards  the  chair,  but  she  shook 
her  head. 

"No;  I  am  tired  of  sitting.  I  had  just  risen,  and 
gone  to  the  window  before  you  came  in.  David  is 
better." 

"  Has  he  been  sleeping  long?" 
"  For  hours  !     And  the  delirium  has  gone." 
He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.     "Then  the  warst  is  ower." 
"  Yes.     The  doctor  says  he  will  do  quite  well  now." 
Her  voice  was  rather  listless  ;    there  was  a  dragging 
note  in  its  usual  clearness.     He  glanced  involuntarily 
at  her.     The  fire  blazed  up  and  showed  him  the  pallor 
of  her  face. 

"Your  voice  sounds  tired." 

"I  am  tired,"  she  admitted.  "You  know  it  has 
been  an  anxious  time  for  all  of  us." 
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The  fatigue  in  her  voice  struck  him  anew.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  her  with  keen  critical  gaze. 

"Don't  ye  sleep  weel  during  the  daytime?"  he 
asked.  "Some  people  don't,  I  believe." 

She  glanced  at  him  curiously.  For  a  moment  she 
seemed  as  if  about  to  speak,  then  contented  herself  with 
a  nod,  as  if  of  acquiescence. 

But.  Duncan  persisted.  "Tell  me  1  How  mony 
hours'  sleep  do  ye  get  each  day  ?  " 

His  eyes  compelled  answer. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  confessed,  "that  I  don't  get 
much."  Then  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "  You  see, 
I  could  only  have  little  more  than  two  hours,  at  the 
most." 

He  was  astounded.  Hitherto  he  had  asked  no 
questions.  It  was  not  his  way.  She  came  at  seven 
each  night  to  take  up  her  self-imposed  task.  That 
this  was  a  privilege  which  she  jealously  resented  any 
one  else's  assuming  there  was  no  doubt,  and  of  the 
length  of  her  friendship  for  David  he  was  not  aware. 
If  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  as  something  dating 
back  for  years. 

"Why  canna  ye  sleep  mair  than  twa  hours?"  he 
asked  bluntly,  "I  suppose  as  soon  as  ye  leave  here 
ye  gang  hame " 

"  I  live  here,"  she  said. 

"Here?" 

"I  have  a  room  in  this  house.  They  happened 

to  have  one  vacant  on  the  day  that  I "  for  a  second 

she  hesitated — "the  day  that  David  was  taken  ill.  I 
wanted  to  be  near  him." 

"  And  your  people " 

"  I  have  no  people." 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent.  She  did  not  speak. 
Her  foot  in  its  pointed  bronze  slipper  rested  on  the 
marble  rail  that  edged  the  hearthstone.  She  looked 
into  the  heart  of  the  fire  with  a  musing  expression 
on  her  face.  Then,  the  silence  seeming  to  demand 
an  answer,  she  looked  up  and  caught  his  clear,  direct 
gaze. 
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"  I  am  earning  my  living  as  a  typist,"  she  said. 
"The  hours  are  from  ten  to  four " 

Duncan  interrupted  her.  "Ye  dinna  mean  to  say 
that  ye've  been  nursing  Carey  a'  nicht  and  then  goin' 
to  business  almost  as  soon  as  ye  gang  aff  duty?" 

She  nodded. 

Duncan  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  but  presently 
came  back,  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  turned 
her  towards  him. 

"Why  did  ye  do  that?"  he  asked,  but  his  gruff 
voice  had  changed  into  a  marvellously  gentle  note. 

"Because  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  had  to 
earn  my  living.  I  wanted  to  nurse  David." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"I  know  that  when  David  is  better  you  are  going 
to  send  him  to  the  Colonies.  I  accidentally  heard  you 
and  the  doctor  speaking  about  it.  You  were  standing 
outside  the  door  of  my  room,  on  the  landing  below. 
Of  course  you  did  not  know  I  was  there." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  she  went  on. 

"  I  heard  the  doctor  say  that  David  had  a  tendency 
to  consumption,  that  the  probable  history  of  the  family 
was  phthisical,  and  that  if  he  lived  in  England  it  would 
kill  him,  and  quickly." 

He  nodded  and  spoke  abruptly.  "That  is  so.  I 
think  that  ill-health  and  a  puir  constitution  hae  played 
nae  sma'  pairt  in  his  lack  o'  success.  He  has  been 
handicapped  frae  the  start.  But  this  is  getting  awa' 
frae  what  is  mair  important  at  the  moment,  the  fact 
that  ye've  been  daeing  a  very  foolish  thing.  How 
lang  did  ye  think  ye  could  keep  it  up,  nursing  at 
nicht  and  working  by  day?" 

"  Until  the  last  few  nights  it  was  not  hard  ;  mainly 
a  matter  of  obeying  the  written  directions." 

"But  it  meant  hours  robbed  frae  your  rest.  Ye 
maun  be  a  very  faithfu'  friend  to  hae  thocht  o'  attempt- 
ing it.  Of  course  it  canna  gang  on  a  day  langer." 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  face  and  as  swiftly  ebbed 
away  again.  Her  eyes  met  his,  distressed.  "  Oh,  why 
not?  "  she  whispered. 
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"  Because  you  canna  dae  baith,"  he  asserted.  "  It's 
madness  !  As  ye're  a  typist  and  hae  to  work  for  your 
living,  you  canna  jeopardise  your  position.  Ye  ken 
that,  of  course,"  he  added  kindly. 

She  swallowed  abruptly  and  made  no  reply.  She 
did  not  tell  him  that  her  present  position  might  be  only 
temporary,  that  she  did  not  know  herself  when  it  might 
end. 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  again,  his  hands  dug 
into  his  pockets,  his  eyes  narrowed,  apparently  sunk 
in  thought.  She  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  remained 
motionless,  her  hands  lying  in  her  lap,  the  film  of  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

There  was  a  slight  whirring  sound  from  the  clock 
on  the  mantel.  It  struck  eight  softly.  Duncan  came 
back  from  the  window,  stood  beside  her,  and  leaning 
one  elbow  on  the  mantel,  looked  down  at  her  bent 
head.  He  thought  what  a  child  she  seemed  as  she 
sat  there. 

"  I  suppose  ye're  very  fond  o'  the  lad?  "  said  Duncan. 
With  him  there  was  no  beating  about  the  bush,  albeit 
he  spoke  shyly  now. 

She  started  at  his  words.  He  saw  her  eyes  flash 
at  him  in  half-alarmed  fashion.  He  patted  her  hands 
reassuringly. 

"Maybe  I'm  blundering  in,  lassie,  whaur  angels 
fear  to  tread,  in  trying  to  find  a  way  oot."  His  grim 
face  relaxed  into  a  smile.  "That  sounds  rather  mair 
Irish  than  Scots,  doesn't  it?  However,  I've  been 
thinking,  why  should na  the  plan  for  Davy  include  you 
also?  If  not  now,  maybe  later?  " 

Red  Duncan  in  the  guise  of  Cupid  1 

She  drew  a  quick,  startled  breath. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  whispered,  and  then  shrank  in  her  chair 
as  if  suddenly  afraid  of  thoughts  that  followed  fast  on 
his  words.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  The 
flames  playing  and  dancing  on  the  hearth  showed  the 
changing  expression  in  her  face. 

"  You  see,  anyone  could  ken  just  how  the  land  lay," 
he  went  on.  "You  were  fond  o'  the  lad,  and  the  lad 
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is  fond  o'  you.  One  could  tell  that  because  he  was 
distressed  when  you  went  oot  o'  the  room,  even  when 
he  was  delirious.  And  ye  did  a'  this  for  him." 

He  waved  his  hand  to  include  the  transformed  room, 
the  deep  rich  hue  of  the  carpet,  the  curtains  at  the 
window,  and  the  water-colours  on  the  wall  in  their 
black  enamel  frames. 

She  sat  there  in  the  shadows  beyond  the  circle  of 
firelight,  saying  no  word,  only  her  hands  clenched 
tightly  together  in  her  lap.  Her  breathing  came  quick, 
a  little  frightened. 

"It's  a'  richt,  lassie,"  he  went  on  reassuringly. 
"I'm  Dauvid's  friend  and  I'll  dae  what  I  can  for  him, 
and  I'll  help  the  lassie  tae,  who  is  mair  to  him,  so 
far  as  I  ken,  than  onyone  else  left  to  him.  If  Dauvid 
will  go  to  Australia,  and  it's  a  guid  place  they  say, 
there's  nae  reason,  mebbe,  why  you  couldna  gang 
also." 

"Ah,  but  there  is,"  she  said.  She  spoke  so  low 
that  he  had  to  bend  his  head  to  hear.  "There  is  one 

reason "     For  a   moment   she  hid  her  face  in  her 

hands  ;  when  she  lifted  it  again,  it  was  very  pale. 

"You   did    not   know,   of  course,"    she   said.       "I 

suppose  they  all,  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  you " 

and  she  gave  a  queer  little  laugh.  "I  suppose  you 
all  thought  the  same  thing — that  David  and  I  had 
known  each  other  for  years,  that  we — that  we  intended 
to  be  married  some  day  perhaps " 

She  hurried  on.  "It  is  not  true.  David  and  I 
never  saw  each  other  until  the  night  before  he  was 
ill.  We  met  on  the  Embankment,  about  three  in  the 
morning.  David  was  out  looking  for  copy,  I  think, 
and  I — I  was  just  coming  back  from  a  night-club." 

Duncan  straightened  his  shoulders  with  a  jerk.  He 
repeated  the  words,  and  unconsciously  frowned. 

"A  night-club?" 

He  regarded  her  with  searching  eyes. 

"  I — I  was  tired  of  everything  that  night.  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  not  endure  life  as  it  was  any  longer.  That  was 
why — I — I — got  out  of  the  motor " 
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"The  motor!"  he  repeated,  with  an  accent  of 
wonderment.  Then  his  stern  mouth  set.  He  nodded 
abruptly,  turned  away  as  if  to  say  that  he  understood, 
and  that  the  matter  was  ended.  But  as  he  looked  into 
the  dusky  corner  of  the  room  where  David  lay  he 
frowned. 

Impulsively  she  leaned  forward.  "  Let  me  tell  you," 
she  begged,  "about  David.  He  was  so  chivalrous. 
He  saw  me  home  because  a  tramp  was  following  me, 
and  I  was  afraid.  I — I  told  him  my  history,  and  he 
begged  me  to  start  afresh,  to  leave  everything  else 
behind.  I  wanted  to.  I  gave  him  my  promise  that  I 
should.  I  gave  up  all  that  I  had— and  went  out  to 
look  for  work." 

Duncan  examined  her  again  from  under  his  heavy 
brows.  She  stopped  speaking. 

"That  is  all,"  she  said. 

"All?"  he  repeated  quietly.  "And  so  ye  started 
work.  Ye  came,  too,  to  help  Dauvid  when  he  was  ill. 
Tell  me,"  he  spoke  in  the  same  level  tone,  "why  did 
ye  dae  that?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  do  not  know.  Only, 
somehow  I  felt  impelled.  You  see,"  she  turned  her 
shadowy  eyes  on  him,  "I  had  never  met  anyone 
before  quite  like  David.  There  was  something  about 
him,  for  all  his  poverty,  that  drew  me  towards  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  very  evident  fact  of  his  poverty,  his 
air  of  being  down  and' out,  and  I  had  been  through  all 
this  myself.  Poverty  had  driven  me  to  the  step  I  took. 
I  had  been  a  lost  dog,  too." 

"You  had?"  Duncan  nursed  no  illusions  about 
women.  He  probably  had  little  faith  in  her  last  words, 
but  as  he  looked  into  the  pale  face,  very  young  and 
childlike  still,  for  all  the  soft  betraying  droop  of  her 
lips,  something  of  the  suspicion  and  mocking  went  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  the  beetling  brows  relaxed. 

"Tell  me  aboot  it,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Frankly  and  candidly  she  told  him,  her  head  bent. 
She  made  no  excuses  for  herself,  she  had  longed  for  life 
and  brightness,  the  glittering  attractions  of  fashionable 
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restaurants,  for  all  the  things  some  women  have  and 
hold  so  lightly.  She  hid  nothing  of  this  from  him. 
But  that  which  remained  with  him  of  her  story  was  the 
vision  of  the  poor,  narrow  street  in  a  sordid  thorough- 
fare, the  drab  sameness  of  life,  the  bareness  of  the 
cupboard. 

These  things  came  very  vividly  to  Red  Duncan,  for 
he,  too,  had  known  them.  He  knew  that  they  drove 
either  man  or  woman  up  or  down  the  stream  of  life. 
And  it  was  so  much  easier  to  drift  with  the  current. 

He  became  conscious  of  a  note  of  suffering  in  the 
girl's  voice,  so  that  she  found  it  hard  to  proceed.  He 
made  a  gesture  for  her  to  tell  him  no  more.  She  could 
not  know  from  that  brief  glance,  half  of  fear,  what  his 
thoughts  were.  His  face  was  hard  and  set,  the  mouth 
grim.  Her  heart  sank  and  all  the  strength  seemed  to 
race  out  of  her  body.  He  was  judging  her  as  anyone 
else  would  judge,  she  told  herself  despairingly. 

"  I  suppose  a  great  deal  o'  that  sort  o'  thing 
happens?"  said  Red  Duncan,  as  if  to  himself,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  her  existence. 

She  sat  there  very  still,  and  he  turned  his  head  to 
her. 

"  Weel?"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  not  understanding. 

"What  do  ye  intend  to  dae,  when  David  goes? 
Are  ye  strang  enough  to  keep  on  fighting  your  way 
up  stream?  Or  wi'  the  first  rebuff  will  ye  turn  back 
and  drift  wi'  the  current  again  ?  "  He  gave  an  impatient 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  What  business  is  it  o'  mine, 
onyway?" 

He  walked  over  to  David  and  looked  down  on  him. 
David  slept  peacefully,  his  breath  rising  and  falling 
more  regularly.  Then  his  voice  took  on  a  kinder  note 
as  he  came  back  to  her. 

"Onyway,  lassie,  you've  focht  a  guid  fecht  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  but  ye  canna  gang  on  wi't." 

She  bent  her  head  and  her  lips  trembled.  In  one 
instant  he  woke  to  the  meaning  she  had  placed  on  his 
words. 
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"  Ye  maunna  misunderstand  me,"  he  said  in  a  hesi- 
tating tone.  "I  mean  this  only,  that  it's  no  possible 
for  ye  to  work  a'  day  and  sit  up  a'  night.  Besides, 
the  necessity  o'  the  latter  will  soon  pass."  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  "Some  ither  arrangements  maun  be 
made,  or  we'll  hae  you  ill  on  oor  hands  next." 

He  waited  for  her  to  answer,  but  she  made  no  sign. 

"Ye  maun  gang  to  yer  room  and  hae  your  rest 
to-night.  Ye  look  worn  out.  Ye  maun  try  to  sleep." 

"  But — who  will  stay  with  David?" 

"  I'll  bide  here."  He  walked  to  the  table  and 
examined  the  list  of  things  to  be  done. 

She  stood  up  then.  His  averted  back  appeared 
uncompromising.  She  looked  towards  him  furtively 
and  then  in  silence  made  her  way  to  the  door.  There 
she  turned. 

"  Mr.  Duncan?"  she  said  softly. 

"Yes?"  He  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  did  not 
turn  his  head. 

"There  is — something  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
you?" 

"Well?" 

"If  David  is  ill,  during  the  night,  will  you  call 
me  if  you  need  me? 

With  a  brief  nod  he  said,  "  I  will." 

Still  she  hesitated.  Her  cheeks  flushed.  She  made 
an  impetuous,  almost  desperate  move  towards  him, 
spoke  his  name  again,  with  a  quick  catch  of  her  breath. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "do  you  think  I  am  a  bad 
woman.  That  there  is  no  use  my  trying  to  climb  up 
again " 

The  flush  in  her  cheeks  was  fevered  and  her  eyes, 
very  bright,  searched  his  face  desperately.  His  grim 
face  softened. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  lassie?" 

She  caught  her  breath  on  a  sob.     "  Yes ' 

He  nodded.  "Do  ye  ken  o'  something  in  it  that 
micht  apply  to  your  case? " 

"You  mean,"  she  shrank  a  little,  "the  stoning  of 
the  woman?" 
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"Yes.  Ye'll  mind  also  the  words  that  were  said." 
His  voice  had  incredibly  altered.  He  was  not  preach- 
ing, but  to  Red  Duncan  his  religion  was  a  very  strong 
and  sure  thing. 

She  repeated  the  words  in  a  broken  whisper. 
"'Neither  do  I  condemn  thee."  Then  she  stopped, 
but  the  voice  of  her  mind  said  the  rest.  The  words 
wrote  themselves  in  her  heart  as  she  ran  suddenly, 
sobbing  quietly,  out  of  the  room. 

The  door  swung  to  behind  her.  Red  Duncan  heard 
her  footsteps  descending  the  stairs  and,  after  a  pause, 
the  shutting  of  her  door. 

He  went  to  the  bedside  and  stood  by  David,  gazing 
on  him  for  a  long  minute.  David  stirred  in  his  sleep 
and  then  breathed  deeply  and  steadily  again. 

Red  Duncan  went  back  to  the  chair  by  the  fireplace 
and  sat  down  close  to  it.  He  looked  into  its  glowing 
heart  and  saw  pictures  that  unfolded  themselves  there. 
Once,  long  ago,  he  had  loved  someone  very  dearly,  a 
girl  with  a  little  head  running  over  with  yellow  curls 
like  the  girl  who  had  sat  a  few  minutes  ago  in  this  very 
chair.  The  girl  Red  Duncan  knew  had  died  young, 
ere  the  bitter  frosts  had  touched  the  delicate  blossom  of 
her  life.  She,  too,  had  lived  in  a  poor  street  where  life 
was  a  struggle  and  a  striving,  where  hearts  often  ached, 
and  where  cupboards  were  all  too  often  empty,  but 
where  people  turned  brave  faces  to  the  world  and  kept 
their  troubles  to  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

People  they  were  who  scorned  charity  fiercely,  who 
fought  hard,  as  Fiona's  mother  had  fought,  for  better 
things  for  their  children  than  had  been  their  own  share, 
fought  bravely  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  their 
children,  strove  for  an  education  that  was  fraught  with 
possibilities  to  place  the  young  lives  of  their  bairns  a 
step  ahead  of  their  own.  And  it  is  these  folk,  when  all 
is  said,  who  are  the  backbone  of  any  race. 

Duncan  was  not  unimaginative,  and  there  came  to 
him  many  memories  of  the  class  of  people  among  whom 
he  had  been  reared.  It  was  a  stratum  of  civilisation, 
wedged  in  some  inexplicable  way  between  the  class  who 
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gossiped  in  the  streets  and  drowned  sorrow  in  drink, 
and  that  other  solid  factor,  known  as  the  middle-class, 
with  their  prosperous  and  more  assured  homes. 

His  mother  had  been  of  these  anxious-browed, 
patient  women,  forever  planning  and  working,  always 
towards  a  future  that  never  came.  This  nurse-girl,  like 
the  girl  who  died,  had  been  of  these  people — bright- 
witted,  eager,  passionate  in  a  desire  for  something 
better,  something  brighter  and  more  fraught  with  possi- 
bilities than  the  sordid  surroundings  promised. 

Fiona !  White  moth  !  He  seemed  to  see  the  little 
creature  unfolding  its  cramped  wings,  turning  irre- 
sistibly towards  the  light,  fluttering  towards  it,  and, 
unguarded  and  ignorant,  mistaking  the  meretricious 
glitter  of  a  cheap  taper  for  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

He  thought  of  the  dead  girl,  too,  and  as  he  always 
thought  of  her,  tenderly  and  almost  as  if  she  still  lived. 

"Puir  wee  lassie!"  he  said  after  an  interval.  "Puir 
wee  lassie  1 " 

He  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  But  he  was  not 
thinking  just  then  of  Jeanie  who  had  died. 
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THE    HOBBY-HORSE 

AUTUMN  passed  with  a  flare  of  yellow  leaves  and  a 
flutter  of  crimson,  and  the  tulle  of  her  misty  scarf,  torn 
and  tattered,  whirled  after  her  by  the  first  chill  wind. 
On  the  last  day  of  its  passing  Carey  looked  up  from  the 
script  he  was  reading  and  saw  Fiona  Benson  standing 
in  the  doorway.  At  sight  of  her  in  her  blue  closely- 
fitting  serge  and  prim  hat — and  under  it  her  hair  blown 
out  into  a  tangle  of  tiny  waves  and  curls,  her  cheeks  all 
aglow  with  the  tang  of  the  keen  air — a  light  leapt  into 
his  eyes. 

"I  was  just  wondering  if  you  had  come  back,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  He  waved  the  script  gaily.  "  Such 
news,  Comrade  I  Do  come  in  and  share  the  joy  of  it ! 
Had  I  been  able  to  walk  as  far,  you  would  have  found 
me  on  your  mat  hours  ago,  instead  of  being  still  tucked 
away  in  a  chair  and  rug  as  if  I  were  a  confirmed 
invalid." 

The  colour  fluttered  in  her  cheek.  She  gave  a  half- 
laugh,  proud  and  yet  wistful. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it !  "  she  cried,  gaily  enough. 
"  Haven't  I  been  standing  in  the  doorway  for  quite  four 
minutes  watching  the  expression  of  your  face,  or  rather, 
expressions  ?  Davy,  what  a  boy  you  are  and  always 
will  be ! " 

"  Why  !  Was  I  telling  my  thoughts  aloud,  Little 
Comrade,  and  piling  up  bricks  to  build  castles  in  Spain 
— no,  the  Colonies?"  He  laughed  outright.  "'Tis  the 
first  time,  to  be  sure,  that  the  bricks  have  been  there  for 
the  building.  So — you  have  guessed?  Are  you  quite 
sure  ?  " 
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She  nodded  soberly.  For  all  the  laughter  of  her 
red  mouth  her  eyes  watched  him  with  a  world  of  wist- 
fulness  in  their  depths. 

He  bent  forward,  reached  for  the  big  blue  cushion, 
and  tossed  it  across  to  her. 

"Come  and  sit  on  your  throne,"  he  cried,  "  while  I 
tell  you  all  about  it.  There's  ever  so  much  more  than 
you  or  I  could  ever  guess  even  in  our  wildest  dreams." 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  laid  it  aside,  then  sat  down 
on  the  cushion,  clasping  her  knees  in  her  characteristic 
attitude,  and  leaning  forward.  So  she  sat  for  a  while  in 
silence  while  David  talked. 

"They  have  raised  the  offer  for  my  book  to  a 
hundred  pounds  in  advance.  Just  think  of  it,  Fiona  ! 
A  whole  hundred  pounds  !  Why,  I  shall,  after  all,  be 
the  millionaire  of  Balladoyle."  He  laid  the  script  in 
her  lap,  "  Read,  Comrade." 

She  took  the  paper  up  in  her  hands,  her  face  turned 
ever  so  slightly  away  from  him  as  she  read.  David 
filled  his  pipe  in  the  silence  and  began  to  smoke  peace- 
fully. As  he  waited  he  watched  the  autumn  skies  and 
the  drifting  mist  level  with  the  windows,  like  a  great 
sea. 

The  thought  swept  him  away  to  Tilbury  Docks,  and 
big  ships  slipping  out  on  the  tides  of  the  world,  bearing 
men  away  to  new  hopes,  new  health  and  new  fortune. 
There  would  be  no  grey,  misty  skies  in  that  new  land. 
Autumn  flaunted  there  in  a  blaze  of  russet  and  gold, 
and  splendid  sunsets,  and  life-invigorating  winds. 

He  smoked  on  and  Fiona,  bending  her  head  towards 
him  and  opening  her  lips  to  speak,  thought  better  of  it, 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  script  again  and,  after  a 
while,  from  the  script  to  the  fire.  Soon  this  old  attic, 
with  its  beams  of  twisted  oak,  its  stained  walls  into 
which  the  delicate  water-colours  seemed  to  merge,  its 
dainty  hangings,  its  iris-blue  carpet  and  its  Delft  bowls 
full  of  golden  chrysanthemums,  would  know  David  no 
more. 

Something  clutched  at  her  heart  with  a  fierce 
piercing  pain.  She  sat  very  still.  Once  David  turned 
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his  head  and  glanced  at  her,  but  she  seemed  wrapped  in 
her  thoughts  and  dreams.  Often  this  wistful  mood  fell 
upon  her,  even  when  in  her  happiest  moments.  Often, 
too,  they  had  sat  like  this  for  an  hour  together,  in  a 
silence  which  seemed  to  strengthen  instead  of  weaken- 
ing the  growing  bonds  of  their  strange  and  sudden 
comradeship. 

He  smoked  on  in  silence  until,  with  a  start,  she 
turned  to  him. 

"Oh,  Davy!"  she  reproached  herself,  "  and  "you 
wanted  to  tell  me  all  about  it." 

He  teased  her.     "  And  you  didn't  want  to  listen." 

"I  did — but — you  were  thinking  of  the  sea,  were 
you  not,  Davy?" 

He  nodded,  half  smiling. 

"I  knew  when  I  saw  you  look  at  the  window,  and 
the  waves  of  the  mist  spreading — like  an  illimitable  sea 
— and  the  ships  of  dreams  sailing  out " 

"  You  see  that,  too,  Fiona?" 

"  Often  !     But  my  dreams  come  to  nothing,  Davy." 

"  Some  day  they  will." 

Trouble  touched  her  mouth  then.  "I  hope  so. 
Yours  have  come  at  last ;  that  will  give  me  hope  for 
mine,  too.  Tell  me  now,  David." 

He  told  her,  leaning  forward  in  his  eagerness,  his 
thin  face  haggard  with  illness  yet  aglow  as  she  had 
never  seen  it,  his  eyes  dark,  almost  luminous. 

"  This  book  and  the  option  on  two  more  !  "  he  said. 
"Shall  I  ever  find  time  to  write  them,  I  wonder?  And 
I  wonder  if  I  could  ever  write  in  the  same  passionate, 
soul-stirred  way."  He  broke  off  abruptly  fora  moment 
and  a  shadow  passed  over  his  face.  He  added  slowly  : 
"The  pen  was  dipped  in  my  own  heart's  blood  then. 
One  cannot  do  a  thing  like  that  twice." 

"  No,"  said  Fiona  slowly.  She  moved  uneasily, 
and  bent  nearer  to  the  glow  of  the  fire,  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  her  hands  propping  her  chin.  Her  eyes  stared 
thoughtfully  before  her.  By  and  by  David  went  on, 
and  when  he  spoke  again  there  was  a  quiet  resolution  in 
his  voice,  a  new  determination. 
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"  But  I  must  not  allow  my  own  bitternesses,  my 
own  experiences,  to  warp  my  judgment,"  he  maintained. 
"If  I  could  do  good,  I  would  write  of  nothing  else  but 
Ireland,  the  Ireland  I  know,  the  Ireland  that  has 
suffered  untold  agonies  through  the  carelessness  and 

thoughtlessness  and  the  greed "  He  caught  himself 

up  suddenly. 

"There,  I  am  off  again  on  the  forbidden  track.  I 
must  remember,  as  Duncan  said,  that  at  this  juncture  I 
can  do  nothing  for  Ireland  and  Ireland  can  do  nothing 
for  me.  What  could  a  mere  atom  hope  to  do?  " 

"And  yet,"  said  Fiona  slowly,  "the  world  is  made 
up  of  atoms.  One  person  can  sometimes  influence 
millions.  If  there  is  sincerity  of  purpose — and  you 
have  that,  Davy — the  world  will  one  day  hear  and  heed. 
Ireland  is  passing  through  her  slow  travail.  All  the 
mental  and  physical  anguish  is  for  a  definite  purpose." 

Then  she  abruptly  turned  her  face  towards  that  new 
road  David  was  to  tread.  What  he  was  to  tell  her 
beyond  what  she  already  knew  she  could  yet  only 
surmise.  She  feared  what  it  would  be,  that  it  would 
make  her  own  path  desolate  of  something  that,  like 
sudden  and  unexpected  wild  flowers,  had  blazed  with 
colour  for  a  brief  moment. 

That,  however,  as  she  told  herself,  was  what  she 
must  have  always  known  should  happen.  David  came 
into  her  life  for  a  space,  and  must  pass  away  again. 
She  must  be  glad  for  all  the  power,  the  new,  strange 
glow  of  happiness  it  had  brought  to  her,  be  it  ever  so 
transient.  She  sat  there,  very  still,  and  thought  of 
these  things. 

David  was  plunging  now  into  his  story.  Swiftly  it 
unfolded  itself  before  her  mental  vision,  though  her  ears 
seemed  to  hear  but  dully.  David  was  going  away  and 
soon.  That  was  the  main  thing.  He  was  going  out  to 
a  new  and  strange  country,  to  build  up  a  paper  in  a  big 
wheat-growing  area,  whose  chief  link  with  the  news- 
paper world  was  a  weekly  journal,  with  its  headquarters 
in  a  city  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

"  Whether  it  is  big  work  or  little  work  I    cannot 
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know.  It  is  at  least  the  beginning.  It  will  be  an 
uphill  fight,  too,  not  so  hard  and  severe  as  here,  and 
under  different  conditions.  But  I  will  have  the 
knowledge  of  accomplishing  something  worth  while." 

He  smiled  at  her  with  glowing  face.  "I  have 
always  dreamed  of  something  like  this,  a  building-up, 
as  it  were,  a  starting  from  small  things  and  working 
upwards.  I  should  never  be  satisfied  with  anything 
else  but  journalism.  You  hear  of  a  call,  a  vocation  to 
special  things.  My  vocation  is  journalism,  though  I 
have  seemed  to  fail  many  times.  I  have  failed — yet 
something  in  me  tells  me  this,  the  thing  I  love  I  shall 
one  day  do  well." 

"  And  so,"  said  Fiona,  in  a  low  voice,  "you  go  to 
Australia.  It  is  very  far  away,  David." 

"'Tis  the  great  and  splendid  country,"  he  said 
enthusiastically.  He  indicated  a  pile  of  books  and 
pamphlets  near  him.  "  I  have  been  reading  its  history. 
There  you  have  a  vast,  sparsely-populated  continent,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  with  a  mere  handful 

of  people  scattered  over  its  wide  spaces,  but "  and 

his  hand  beat  against  the  oaken  arm  of  his  chair,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  "there  you  have,  quite  unmistakably  with 
that  handful  of  people,  the  spirit  and  the  zeal  which  are 
changing  the  history  of  the  world." 

His  voice  rang.  "There  you  have  a  most  interest- 
ing phenomenon.  A  far-away  country,  a  colony  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  for  its  wise  judgment  and  ruling 
on  the  governors  that  are  sent  out — men  often  shuffled 
like  pawns  in  a  political  game,  men  incompetent  at 
times,  but  for  a  few  years  entrusted  with  the  guidance 
of  each  State.  Then  the  War  came  and  the  people 
acted  for  themselves.  They  stood  out  from  the  ruck. 
They  didn't  talk  about  things  ;  they  did  them.  While 
politicians — and  journalists,  too — maundered  on  in  West- 
minster about  things  that  to  the  man  in  the  street 
didn't  matter,  these  Colonials,  folk  of  whom  we  had 
little  knowledge  and  in  whom  we  felt  less  interest, 
though  our  own  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  saw 
things  steadily  and  saw  them  whole.  What  did  you 
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have?  A  Mother  Country  turning  surprised,  if  withal 
proud  eyes  at  a  son  who,  but  yesterday  a  school-boy, 
had  suddenly  grown  up  and  asserted  his  manhood ! 
And  through  it  all,  sheer  love  and  loyalty,  and  over- 
whelming pride  in  the  Home  Land,  and  a  determination 
to  stand  by  her  through  thick  and  thin." 

He  had  got  into  his  stride  now,  thought  Fiona,  but 
she  did  not  interrupt  him  while  he  discoursed  on  his 
favourite  theme. 

"It  is  the  country  for  men,"  he  said.  "Not  only 
for  men,  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  their  veins, 
but  also  for  us  who  have  been  bruised  on  the  crowded 
wheel  of  life — perhaps  particularly  for  us.  We  crush 
ourselves  in  cities  that  each  year  grow  more  crowded, 
and  each  year  makes  life  a  harder  thing  ;  we  shut  our- 
selves up  in  airless  boxes  of  flats,  or  in  the  horror  of 
slums.  The  playground  of  the  children  is  often  only 
the  sordid,  narrow  streets.  Life  is  then,  not  a  broad 
and  flowing  river,  but  a  narrow  gutter,  over  which  drifts 
noisome  rubbish  and  which  exudes  pestilence,  moral 
and  physical.  You  and  I  know  that."  And  his 
clenched  hand  struck  passionately  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

She  sighed,  her  eyes  still  on  the  fire.  Its  leaping 
flames  cast  tired  shadows  on  her  face.  She  saw  these 
things,  etched  blackly  against  the  glow  of  the  fire. 

"What  would  you  do,  Davy,"  she  cried  suddenly, 
"to  alter  it?" 

"Why,  I'd  set  a  match  to  the  slums,"  he  declared 
gravely,  "to  the  crowded  flats,  the  wretched  tenements. 
I  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them.  Out  of  the 
ashes  the  phcenix  of  new  ideals  \vould  arise." 

"  And  all  the  people?  What  would  you  do  with  the 
people,  David?"  She  smiled  sadly  at  his  enthusiasm. 
It  was  all  so  hopeless.  This  commercial  age  would 
deem  him  mad.  Millions  would  be  spent  on  charity, 
on  the  effect,  but  the  cause  of  the  thing  would  never 
be  touched.  "What  would  you  do?" 

"I'd  charter  boats  and  put  the  sick  and  the  poor 
and  the  weary  on  them,  and  set  sail  for  these  new 
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lands  where  there  would  be  work  and  food  and  fresh 
air  for  all.  I'd  send  them  out  in  their  millions  to  the 
land  where  there  are  no  slums,  if  England  and  Ireland 
and  Scotland  still  persisted  in  building  these  rabbit- 
warrens  for  men  and  women  and  little  children." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "Is  there  any  land 
in  the  world  like  that?  Without  slums?  Ah,  no!" 

"Duncan  says  there  are  no  slums  in  Australia! 
He  has  been  there,  and  he  knows."  He  laid  his  hand 
on  the  pamphlets  beside  him.  "It  is  the  One  Land, 
Fiona,  and  I  am  going  to  it ;  and  some  day,  if  ever 
I  am  rich  and  if  ever  I  am  powerful,  I  will  write  of 
these  things,  and  speak  of  them  too.  I  shall  get 
into  Parliament  if  I  can,  and  some  day  I  shall  come 
back  here  and  tell  the  people  of  these  things." 

"David,  David,"  she  laughed  softly.  "Oh,  Boy! 
is  there  no  end  to  your  ambitions?" 

"None!"  He  laughed,  too,  nodding  his  head  at 
her.  How  young  and  glowing  was  his  face  at  that 
moment,  the  red  flush  of  hope  in  his  cheeks,  all  the 
dreams  in  his  Irish  eyes — those  grey  eyes  that  had 
the  power  to  look  beyond  the  present  and  make  the 
visionary  future  real  and  very  near  ! 

David  had  always  been  a  dreamer.  David  would 
always,  come  what  might,  be  a  dreamer,  but  he  had 
this  saving  quality  that  he  was  not  content  to  sit  with 
idle  hands  while  his  visions  came  and  went.  For  him 
one  vision  at  a  time,  and  that  stationary,  a  goal  towards 
which  he  not  only  turned  his  face,  but  set  his  feet  to 
the  road  that  led  towards  it. 

The  clear  shining  of  that  vision  reached  out  to  him, 
bathed  him  in  all  its  radiance  now. 

Fate,  in  the  shape  of  Red  Duncan,  had  unbarred 
the  gate  of  possibilities.  Old  burdens  fell  off  his 
shoulders  that  they  might  be  free  to  bear  the  new. 
David  Carey  had  no  illusions  on  the  subject  of  the 
road  he  must  travel.  That  it  went  uphill  he  knew. 
Red  Duncan  had  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Australia. 

"  Fortunes  are  there,  true  enough,  for  the  making," 
he  had  said.  "It's  a  country  whaur  nothing  is  im- 
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possible  if  ye  bring  the  mind  and  the  will  to  bear, 
and  the  hands  to  work.  Don't  go  out  with  the  idea 
that  ye  will  pick  up  nuggets  in  the  street.  Ye  maun 
dig  for  them  wi'  pick  and  shovel,  nae  matter  in  what 
road  o'  life,  but  it's  easier  digging  in  Australia  than 
in  ony  ither  country  in  the  world.  And  a  man's  soul 
is  his  ain,  and  there  are  mair  incentives  to  keep  it 
clean.  A  great  clean  country,  Dauvid,  wi'  great  clean 
ideals  I  What  mair  would  you  ?  " 

David  lay  back  in  his  chair,  exhausted  by  his  out- 
burst, for  he  was  as  yet  in  the  early  period  of  his 
convalescence.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  silent  for 
a  while,  but  his  brain  raced  on  its  path,  formulated 
plans,  sought  for  the  best  way  of  putting  them  into 
practice.  Duncan  said  that  every  man  had  a  chance 
out  there,  that  influence  and  birth  and  breeding  counted 
for  nothing.  It  was  the  man  himself  that  mattered. 

Fiona  instinctively  rose  and  left  David  to  his 
thoughts.  She  began  to  tiptoe  about  the  apartment, 
setting  the  table  for  tea.  She  had  converted  her  blue 
travelling-rug  into  a  smart  cover,  and  over  it  now  she 
set  a  snowy  cloth. 

David  had  no  day  nurse  now.  The  landlady, 
during  Fiona's  absence,  came  up  and  down  and 
ministered  to  his  few  wants.  He  had  only  to  rest 
and  get  well,  Duncan  told  him.  The  big,  silent 
Scotsman  had  a  heart  of  gold. 

Fiona  set  the  kettle  on  the  bars  so  that  the  red  glow 
of  the  fire  beat  upwards  against  it.  She  moved  softly 
about  the  room,  opening  the  cupboard,  no  longer 
empty  or  bare  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Red  Duncan  in  his  shy,  clumsy  way  was  always 
fishing  something  surreptitiously  out  of  his  capacious 
pockets,  or  out  of  the  small  attache-case  into  which 
he  managed  to  pack  an  astonishing  number  of  things. 

"  I  believe  the  dear  thing,"  Fiona  said  once  ecstatic- 
ally, "  must  go  shoplifting." 

And  David  and  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  in 
connection  with  blunt,  honest  Duncan,  with  his  heart 
of  gold  and  his  shy  way,  as  if  he  were  receiving  favours 
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instead  of  bestowing  them.  She  had  set  the  table  for 
tea  and  was  standing  by  the  fire  waiting  for  the  kettle 
to  boil.  The  flames  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  those  eyes 
so  darkly  blue  that  they  were  almost  violet.  The  clock 
ticked  upon  the  mantelshelf. 

"  When  do  you  go,  Davy  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"  There  is  a  boat  in  three  weeks.  The  doctor  thinks 
the  voyage  will  set  me  up." 

Her  face  fell. 

"  Three  weeks  !  "  she  echoed.     "  It  is  very  soon." 

"  Sometimes  it  seems  too  long,"  he  answered.  His 
eyes  were  on  the  fire,  dancing  and  sparkling  behind 
its  bars.  "  I  am  eager  to  begin  work,  to  start  out  on 
the  new  road.  Think  of  it !  No  more  rain  and  mist 
and  weeping  skies,  or  grinding  poverty.  London  has 
been  a  poor  friend  to  me.  I  can  leave  it  almost  without 
regret." 

From  the  spout  of  the  kettle  issued  a  cloud  of  steam. 
The  lid  began  to  dance  as  the  water  bubbled  up.  Fiona 
stooped  and,  making  a  pad  of  her  handkerchief,  lifted 
it  safely  off  on  to  the  hob  while  she  made  the  tea. 

He  glanced  at  her  bent  head.  She  was  unusually 
silent  to-day,  and  her  face  was  paler  than  usual.  He 
smiled  at  her  in  boyish  comradeship.  He  would  miss 
his  little  friend,  he  told  himself. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Fiona?     You  look  very  tired." 

She  smiled  wearily.  "  She  who  is  to  be  obeyed  has 
been  trying  to-day.  Ordinarily  she  is  not  a  hard  task- 
mistress.  Most  likely  it  was  my  own  fault.  I  felt — 
stupid  to-day." 

He  looked  at  her  in  concern.  "  You  are  not  feeling 
ill,  Fiona " 

She  shook  her  head  and  moved  away  to  the  table. 
He  heard  her  laugh  brightly.  "  Indeed,  no." 

She  began  to  talk  quickly  of  other  things,  but  he 
watched  her  with  puzzled  eyes.  For  all  the  outward 
gaiety  of  her  manner  Fiona  was  restless  and  unhappy. 
A  thought  came  to  him,  flung  its  dark  shadow  into  his 
eyes.  Fiona,  turning  to  speak  to  him,  saw  the  shadow, 
read  the  thought  behind  it. 
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"  Oh,  don't !  "  she  could  not  restrain  the  cry.  Her 
hands  made  a  quick  gesture.  "I'm  not  regretting  in 
any  way.  David,  please  don't  think  that.  I  don't 
mind  the  work  at  all.  And  she  is  really  kind  to  me, 
always.  But  it  has  been  a  depressing  day  for  every- 
body I  think." 

She  caught  herself  up  at  that  and  ran  on,  "  Not  for 
you,  Davy.  And  not  for  me,  because  I  am  basking  in 
the  rays  of  your  brightness." 

"  But "  began  David.  She  wheeled  the  small 

table  towards  him,  laughed  up  at  him.  The  flush  was 
back  in  her  face  and  the  red  mouth  made  a  nwue  at  him. 

"  But  me  no  buts,"  she  cried.  "  Butter  a  scone  for 
me  instead,  if  you  will,  and  forgive  the  pun.  It's 
almost  as  bad  as  the  butter.  There,  I'm  floundering 
now.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  am  afraid  our 
charming  landlady  has  by  accident  or  design  substituted 
margarine.  But  we  won't  mind  on  this  day  of  days, 
will  we,  David  ?  " 

"  Margarine  and  I  are  well  acquainted  anyway," 
said  David.  He  halved  the  fresh  scone  and  began  to 
spread  it  with  elaborate  care.  His  eyes  were  inscrut- 
able. "Well — tea  first,  and  then  more  talk  'twixt  you 
and  me." 

"And  then,"  quoted  Fiona  gaily,  "no  more  'twixt 
thee  and  me,"  but  she  flushed  quickly  as  she  said  it  and 
lowered  her  eyes.  Her  hand  holding  the  cup  trembled. 
She  whispered  the  words,  more  slowly,  under  her  breath. 

"  What,"  asked  David,  helping  himself  right 
heartily,  "are  you  swearing  about?" 

"  I'm  not  swearing,"  she  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a 
poor  attempt.  "I — I  think  I'm  praying,  Davy." 

He  looked  up.  She  had  spoken  so  queerly.  Her 
face  was  so  white.  She  was  a  slim,  sombre  little  figure 
in  her  dark  dress,  with  no  touch  of  colour  about  her 
except  the  ruffled  pale  gold  of  her  hair.  He  put  out  a 
hand  to  her  across  the  table  and  touched  hers.  The 
touch  sent  a  thrill  to  her  heart. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Fiona?" 

"  Drink  your  tea,  Davy.     Nothing  is  the  matter  !  " 
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"Tell  me,"  he  insisted. 

"There  is  nothing.  Really,  Davy.  I  am  out  of 
sorts,  that  is  all.  A  little  tired.  It  was  very  damp 
and  depressing  outside,  and  it  has  seemed  a  long  day. 
When  I  have  had  my  tea  I  will  feel  quite  all  right. 
Really,  David." 

He  released  her  hand  at  that,  but  the  rest  of  the 
meal  was  in  silence.  She  ate  little,  though  he  pressed 
the  tempting  scones  and  the  dainty  tri-coloured  cakes 
on  her.  The  effervescence  of  her  lighter  mood  bubbled 
up  now  and  again  to  the  surface,  but  died  away  as 
swiftly.  Something  was  passing  through  her  mind. 

There  came  a  sudden  spatter  of  rain  against  the 
window.  Outside  the  wind  was  rising,  speeding  rain- 
clouds  before  it.  An  autumn  chill  stole  into  the  room. 
Fiona  rose  to  close  the  shutters  and  stood  by  the 
window  for  a  long  moment. 

"  Fiona,"  said  David  in  a  low  voice. 

She  did  not  hear.  She  stood  thoughtfully  there, 
looking  out  at  the  flying  scud  of  the  yellow  mist  and 
the  silver  splash  of  the  rain.  Unconsciously  her  fingers 
made  hieroglyphics  on  the  pane,  as  if  following  the 
outline  of  the  raindrops  that  had  beaten  against  it. 

He  was  strangely  sensitive  to  her  moods.  What 
had  brought  his  gay  little  comrade  this  mood  of  sad- 
ness? What  was  she  thinking  of,  standing  there  so 
still,  the  golden  head  bent,  the  lips  pressed  tight? 
What  had  happened?  Had  there  been  anything  in 
the  day's  doings  that  had  hurt  or  harmed  her,  that 
had  brought  her  perhaps  unpleasant  recollections  or 
memories  of  that  which  she  wanted  to  forget?  That 
she  went  in  terror  of  meeting  one  man  he  instinctively 
knew. 

But  Fiona  was  thinking  of  none  of  these  things. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 
FIONA'S  TEARS 

DAVID,  left  alone  a  little  later,  tried  to  concentrate  on 
his  work.  The  mail  had  brought  a  letter  from  his 
publishers.  They  suggested  the  addition  of  an  extra 
chapter  or  two,  as  the  novel  was  scarcely  long  enough 
from  the  library  point  of  view.  Also,  most  important, 
no  doubt,  of  all — this  also  from  the  library  point  of 
view — it  wanted  the  conventional  happy  ending. 

Therefore  the  two  chapters  might  well  be  added, 
with  a  loud  peal  of  wedding-bells  and  a  lavish  shower 
of  confetti  at  the  end.  The  public  looked  for  these 
things.  The  libraries  demanded  them.  To  sheer  off 
from  the  beaten  track  was  a  suicidal  policy  for  an 
aspirant  to  financial  success. 

David  laughed  bitterly  at  that  wholly  courteous  and 
helpful  letter.  His  book,  in  which  he  had  written, 
with  his  very  heart's  blood,  of  things  as  he  knew  them, 
as  he  had  seen  them  ;  of  men  and  women  in  whom 
pulsed  the  life-blood,  redly  and  hotly  ;  of  life  as  it 
was,  naked  under  the  glare  of  the  searchlight  of 
Reality. 

They  asked  him  to  drape  the  searchlight  with  cheap 
art-muslin  to  gain  a  merely  conventional  stage  effect. 
A  novel  was  a  novel.  In  short,  he  must  write  not 
what  he  wante^  to  write,  not  what  he  felt  he  must 
write,  but  what  "the  libraries" — that  dim,  all-powerful 
force  hovering  in  the  background — gaped  for. 

A  nice  fat  book  that  would  take  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  time  to  read,  a  nice  love  story,  beginning 
happily  and  ending  happily.  If  there  was  any  tragedy, 
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well,  let  it  be  packed  away  in  the  centre,  and  almost 
invisible  like  the  meat  in  a  railway  sandwich. 

David  Carey  flung  the  letter  from  him.  How  could 
he  write  these  things,  how  could  he  take  his  story,  the 
passionate  child  of  his  heart  and  brain,  dress  it  in 
fashionable  garb,  set  its  free  feet  in  high-heeled 
impossible  shoes? 

Red  Duncan  came  in  as  he  sat  there  brooding.  He 
nodded  as  he  listened  to  David.  In  certain  things  he 
agreed  with  him,  but  he  smoked  thoughtfully  as  David 
raged  on. 

4 'It  a'  comes  to  this,  though,  Carey,"  he  said. 
"The  publishers  ken  their  market  better  than  you  or  I." 

"But,"  David  burst  forth,  "I  don't  want  to  write 
my  book  for  a  market.  I  want  it  to  be  a  message  to  the 
world." 

Red  Duncan  shrugged  his  big  shoulders.  "  Ay," 
he  observed  drily.  "  But  do  ye  think  the  folk  who  read 
thae  books,  and  who  for  the  most  part  are  members  of 
some  library,  tak'  notice  o'  ony  message?  Does  one 
person  in  a  thousand  recognise  a  message  at  a'  in  ony 
o'  the  books  they  read?  I  am  afraid  that,  in  thae  days 
at  ony  rate,  a  book  wi'  a  purpose  is  like  bread  thrown 
upon  the  waters.  It  does  indeed  return  to  one,  as  you 
wad  nae  doot  find  wi'  your  manuscripts." 

"  But,  surely,  the  critics,  who  must  influence  people, 
do  not  hold  these  views?" 

"My  dear  Carey,  most  people  read  in  order  to  be 
amused,  or  interested,  or  to  forget  the  passing  troubles 
o'  the  moment.  Do  ye  think  your  Irish  book  is  going 
to  do  either  the  first  or  the  last?  Interest,  it  certainly 
will.  But  it'll  be  an  interest  that  brings  with  it  pain,  a 
sense  o'  perplexed  unhappiness,  perhaps  only  the  mood 
o'  a  moment,  but  its  average  reader  prefers  the  witticisms 
of  the  stage-Irishman.  He  will  rush  to  a  light  amusing 
book  that  he  may  the  mair  quickly  forget  the  impression 
your  book  will  create,  if  only  temporary." 

"  But  I  want  my  book  to  be  like  that,  to  haunt  them 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  pain  of  others,  to  see  the 
things  as  I  have  seen  them,  to  know  the  real  Ireland,  to 
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understand  the  real  spirit  of  it  that  underlies  all  the 
trouble." 

Duncan  shook  his  head  slowly.  "The  warld  sees 
only  the  bubbles  on  the  top,  Dauvid.  The  process  that 
is  going  on  underneath  interests  only  the  persons 
specially  concerned.  The  average  reader  does  not  want 
to  ken  the  truth  aboot  Ireland.  And  as  for  your  books, 
lad,  if  you  want  to  be  a  successful  author — financially 
successful,  I  mean — there  are  twa  lines  o'  verse  ye'll  dae 
weel  to  remember." 

"And  those?"  David  asked,  his  eyes  blazing. 

Duncan  knocked  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  slowly  and 
rose  and  quoted  them  grimly  : 

" '  Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone.' " 

He  glanced  at  David,  with  his  hands  clenched  on 
the  table  before  him. 

"I  want  to  be  an  author,"  David  declared,  "not  a 
scribbler  about  things  of  which  I  know  nothing." 

"  You  mean "    And  Duncan  waited  significantly. 

"  Oh,  love  and  marriage  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
David  began. 

Duncan  glanced  at  him  keenly.  His  quiet  voice 
said  thoughtfully,  "And  ye've  never  thocht  o'  thae 
things?" 

"Not  in  a  purely  personal  sense,  Duncan.  I  have 
passed  other  men's  houses  often,  sometimes  in  suburbs, 
once  or  twice  at  dusk  in  a  quiet  village,  and  I  have 
seen  doors  open,  and  fires  burning  on  the  hearth, 
and  children  playing  at  the  doorways,  and  sometimes 
a  young  wife,  particularly  here  in  England,  waiting 
at  the  gate  of  a  cottage,  with  her  white  apron  and  her 
freshly-brushed  hair.  It  attracted  me,  perhaps,  because 
in  Ireland  that  class  of  woman  never  seems  to  comb 
her  hair  or  wash  her  face  at  all." 

Duncan  had  gone  over  to  the  window.  He  was 
looking  out  at  the  soft  darkness  where  the  mist  still 
hung  about,  though  the  rain  was  gone.  It  was  a 
while  before  he  spoke. 
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"And  you  never  dreamed  o'  thae  things  for  yersel' 
— a  hame,  an'  a  wife,  and  a  wean  ?  "  he  spoke  slowly. 

David  hesitated. 

"  In  a  sense,  yes.  I  was  often  cold  and  hungry. 
Life  was  a  struggle,  you  know,  and  perhaps  there 
came  the  longing  for  the  very  comfort  of  these  things, 
warmth  for  the  cold  limbs,  peace  or  its  passing  mirage 

to  the  aching  heart,  little  children "  He  stopped 

abruptly,  went  on  more  slowly,  "I  suppose  every 
man  longs  for  little  children,  Duncan." 

A  ripple  of  pain  stirred  the  lips  of  the  man  at  the 
window.  He  began  to  pace  slowly  up  and  down  the 
room,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  paused  near 
David  all  of  a  sudden. 

"  Have  you  never  been  in — love?" 

"Love?"  David  shook  his  head.  "No."  He 
added  rather  bitterly,  "You  know,  anyhow,  I  came 
from  a  land  where  the  dowry,  however  small,  is  the 
first  consideration.  The  sacrament  of  matrimony  is 
always  preceded  by  bargaining,  and  it  is  the  question 
of  what  one  has,  not  what  one  is,  that  counts  most." 

Duncan  was  silent.  A  sudden  thought  came  to 
David.  He  flushed. 

"Why  did  you  ask  me  that?"  he  said  rather 
quickly.  He  turned  towards  Duncan,  but  only  the 
broad  back  was  visible.  His  big  bulk  filled  the 
embrasure  of  the  window.  "Did  you  think  I,  too, 
hold  those  views?  I  am  of  my  country,  but  not  in 
that.  Why  did  you  ask  me  that  question  ?  " 

"  Partly,"  said  Red  Duncan,  without  turning, 
"because,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  I  don't 
think  it  is  good  for  man  to  be  aye  alane." 

"  But  you  never  married,"  David  flashed  involuntarily. 

"No."  Duncan  moved  suddenly.  He  spoke  gruffly, 
but  Carey  heard  the  note  of  pain,  knew  with  a  sudden 
regret  that  he  had  stirred  unexpected  deeps  in  his 
friend's  character.  Remorse  touched  his  heart.  He 
added  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  am  sorry,  Duncan." 

Silence  brought  its  message  to  Duncan.  He  broke 
it  by  saying  simply  : 
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"  She  died,  before  I  could  make  good." 

Then  silence  again.  Neither  man  spoke  for  a  spell. 
Each  man's  thoughts  drifted  away  from  the  room, 
David's  to  the  One  Land  towards  which  his  face  was 
turning,  towards  which  he  looked  with  hopeful  eyes. 
Perhaps  to-night  he  found  there  was  something  want- 
ing in  that  pictured  future !  Life  would  be  lonely 
there  at  first — but  had  it  not  always  been  lonely  ?  Still 
the  thought  persisted.  He  began  to  picture  that  which 
he  had  never  had  ;  a  vision  of  a  home  such  as  he  would 
some  day  build  ;  a  white  house  on  a  hill  with  gardens, 
and  a  flagged  path  up  which  he  would  stride  at  close 
of  day. 

There  would  be  a  long,  low  room  full  of  books  and 
sunshine,  a  faithful  dog  as  companion — and  then  his 
mind  turned  slowly  to  the  thought  of  one  woman  who 
might  come  down  that  flagged  path  to  meet  him,  sit 
with  him  sometimes  as  Fiona,  his  Little  Comrade, 
often  sat. 

And  at  that,  perhaps  inevitably,  his  thoughts  went 
to  the  girl  who  had  gone  suddenly  out  of  the  room 
just  after  the  post  had  arrived.  She  had  been  quiet 
and  distraite  all  day  he  remembered.  And  at  that  he 
spoke  his  thoughts  aloud. 

"Something  is  wrong,"  he  said  suddenly,  "with 
Fiona." 

Duncan  turned,  somewhat  startled  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  David's  voice  across  the  gloom.  Perhaps  he 
dragged  himself  back  with  an  effort  from  a  Scottish 
village  where  the  sweetest  hopes  of  his  life  had 
blossomed  and  died. 

Duncan  seemed  relieved  when  David  spoke  again. 

"She  has  not  been  her  usual  self.  Her  gaiety  was 
forced.  She  seemed  —  quite  unhappy,  once  or  twice 
I  thought."  He  turned  his  head  towards  his  friend, 
a  silent  question  in  his  attitude. 

"  Did  ye  ask  her  if  onything  was  wrong,  Dauvid?  " 

"Yes,  she  said  there  was  nothing,  that  she  was 
tired,  that  was  all.  But  there  was  something  more," 
his  voice  was  perplexed  and  uneasy.  He  looked  at 
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Duncan  who  had  come  back  and  was  feeling  along 
the  mantelpiece  for  his  pipe.  "Would  you  like  the 
light  turned  on?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  wish  it.  I  like  the  gloamin' ;  it's 
guid  for  the  een  when  ye're  no'  workin'."  He  found 
his  pipe  and  unearthed  his  tobacco  and  matches  and 
sat  down  again.  "  Fiona  should  be  in  wi'  supper 
shortly,  shouldn't  she?" 

"  She  is  not  coming  in  to-night.  She  sent  word 
up,  just  before  you  came,  that  she  was  going  out.  The 
landlady  looks  after  everything,"  David  turned  his  face 
to  his  friend.  "  You  will  stay,  of  course." 

Duncan  shook  his  head.  "No!  I  maun  be  awa' 
in  a  moment  or  twa."  He  hesitated,  lowered  his  voice. 
"I  rather  wanted  to  talk  to  you  aboot  Fiona,  Dauvid, 
that  was  why  I  asked  if  she  were  likely  to  come  in.  I 
should  not  like  her  to  think  we  were  discussing  her. 
What  do  you  think  is  making  her  unhappy?  She 
has  seemed  so  bright  lately." 

"She  always  is.  But  to-day — I  don't  know."  He 
turned  his  face  to  Duncan.  "  She  had  a  letter  to-night. 
I  am  sure  it  was  from  Aim."  Then  he  burst  forth 
impulsively,  "  Duncan,  how  is  it  going  to  end?" 

"Just  what  I  have  been  askin'  masel',"  answered 
Duncan  slowly.  He  began  to  smoke  in  short  puffs. 
"So,  if  your  surmise  is  correct,  he  has  found  oot  whaur 
she  is.  I  should  think,  however,  that  ony  form  o' 
annoyance  would  be  maistly  i'  the  shape  o'  letters. 
The  man  is  a  brute,  but  he's  no'  a  fool." 

David  was  obviously  troubled.  "  She  isn't  an 
ordinary  girl.  I  had  expected  that  she  would  burn 
this  one  unread,  but  she  did  not.  She  stood  here 
near  the  fire,  with  it  in  her  hands,  as  if  she  intended 
to,  and  her  face  was  very  white.  Then  she  went  out 
of  the  room  with  it  intact " 

He  paused  to  clear  his  throat.  "And  then  the 
landlady  came  up  to  say  that  Fiona  would  not  be  in 
to  supper." 

"And  you  gathered  frae  that  that  she  had  gane 
out."  Duncan  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  reflecting  as 
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he  sucked  his  pipe.     Then  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is  much 
mair  likely  she  has  locked  hersel'  in  her  room." 

"  Why?"  said  David  in  a  startled  manner. 

"  Probably  to  hae  a  cry.  Women  dae  that,  I 
believe.  It  seems  to  dae  them  guid.  At  least  the 
novelists  tell  us  so." 

David  was  silent,  frowning  heavily.  Once  his 
hands  clenched.  He  burst  out : 

"  If  that  blackguard  came  here,  I'd  break  his  neck  !  " 

Duncan  nodded  drily.  "Exactly.  But  what  if 
ye're  no'  here  when  he  comes,  if  he  ever  does  come? 
Supposing,  for  instance,  that  she  was  oot  o'  work 
and  that  you  are  in  Australia,  and  that  he  should  come 
at  a  time  when  poverty  and  mebbe  ill-health  throw  a' 
their  weight  into  the  encounter.  Hae  ye  ever  thocht  o' 
that,  lad  ?  " 

David  pushed  away  the  sheets  of  foolscap  in  front  of 
him.  He  grew  white  to  the  lips. 

"Do  you  think ?     Duncan,  you  don't  think  that 

she  would  go  back  to — to "  words  failed  him. 

"One  never  kens,"  said  Duncan  simply.  He  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  stared  in  front  of  him. 

"She  had  the  courage  to  step  out,  to  work  as  she 
has  worked " 

Duncan's  quiet  voice  interrupted  him.  "Hae  ye 
ever  thocht,  Davy,  that  if  she  hadna  met  you  that 
nicht,  she  micht  no'  hae  stepped  out?  " 

David  stared  at  him.  The  meaning  of  Duncan's 
words  very  slowly  reached  him.  Then  he  said:  "I 
think  so.  Yes,  I  do  think  so.  After  all,  what  was  I  ? 
Little  better  than  a  derelict  myself,  down  and  out, 
beaten  almost  to  the  gutter.  What  influence  could  I 
have  had  on  her  or  any  other  woman  ?  " 

"A  great  deal,"  said  Duncan  quietly.  "On  her, 
and  in  her  mood,  at  ony  rate.  Thae  things  are  inex- 
plicable, but  they  are  there.  Forty  ither  men  micht 
hae  come  out  o'  the  mist  that  nicht.  They  micht  or 
micht  no'  hae  acted  as  you  did.  She  has  told  me,  you 
see,  how  chivalrous  and  straight  ye  were.  I  found  out 
something  else  too,  that  she  didna  tell  me." 
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They  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

"You  mean — that  Fiona  cares?"  said  David 
hoarsely. 

"I  think  she  does.  I  can  quite  understand  her 
caring  a  very  great  deal.  By  the  way,  did  ye  tell  her 
this  afternoon  when  she  came  in  that  everything  was 
arranged,  and  that  ye  were  sailin'  in  a  few  weeks?" 

"You  think  then  it  was  that?"  David's  voice  was 
constrained.  Silence  fell.  The  bowl  of  Duncan's  pipe 
glowed  red,  a  ring  of  fire,  brightening  and  fading. 
David,  watching  it,  moved  suddenly. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  should  do,  Duncan?" 

"  I  canna  gie  you  ony  advice  ava,  lad.  This  is  a 
matter  for  yersel'  and  yersel'  alone.  But,"  and  Duncan 
hesitated,  "  I  think  I  can  read  what  thochts  are  passing 
in  your  mind." 

"And  you  think  they  are  not  wise."  He  added 
defensively,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  her,  Duncan." 

Duncan  shook  his  head.  "I'm  no'  thinking  ony- 
thing,  but  I  would  say  this  to  ye,  Davy  lad,  never 
decide  onything  in  a  hurry.  Affection  is  just  not 
everything.  I  can  only  gie  ye  the  Asquithian  advice, 
'Wait  and  see." 

He  smiled  in  the  failing  twilight  across  at  Davy. 
"  Ye're  in  a  bit  o'  a  hurry  aye,  ye  ken.  Ye're  no' 
content  to  climb  slowly  up  the  rungs  o'  ony  ladder. 
Ye  prefer  to  dae  an  acrobatic  feat  and  land  on  the 
top  withoot  the  necessity  o'  creepin',  but  ye  can  aften 
miss  the  top  rung  that  way,  Davy.  It's  a  slippery 
perch  at  the  best." 

David  was  silent  and  his  friend  went  on  quietly : 
"  Ye'll  find  that  in  Australia,  as  weel  as  in  ony  ither 
country  in  the  world.  Ye  can't  treat  life  or  ony  o' 
its  problems  as  a  trapeze  to  be  grasped  at  the  first 
spring.  There's  mony  a  broken  heid  can  testify  to 
the  contrary.  Conditions  oot  there  are  better  than  in 
ony  ither  place  I  ken,  whether  ye  work  wi'  hands  or 
brains.  Chances  are  greater.  Ideals  hae  room  to 
spread  and  grow,  and  I'm  thinking  ye'll  succeed  some 
day."  A  rough  tenderness  entered  his  voice. 
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UI  wish  I  were  like  you,"  said  David.  His  voice 
was  unsteady,  "  you're  the  best  friend  a  man  ever  had." 

Red  Duncan  rose  at  that,  keenly  embarrassed.  He 
would  run  a  mile  rather  than  be  thanked  by  anyone. 
He  prepared  to  make  his  exit. 

"  I'll  come  and  see  ye  i'  the  morning,"  he  said. 
"  Shall  I  switch  on  the  licht  for  ye?  I  hear  the  angel 
feet  o'  the  landlady  on  the  stairs." 

"  Won't  you  stay  and  have  supper?"  begged  Davy. 

"  No.  I've  some  special  work  to  do.  And  when 
your  supper's  over,  ye'll  no'  doubt  be  putting  up  the 
banns  o'  thae  last  chapters.  I'd  think  over  that 
publisher's  letter,  Davy,  if  I  were  you.  He's  no 
a  philanthropist,  but  a  shrewd  man  o'  business." 

"No!  They  must  take  the  book  as  it  is.  They 
have  taken  it.  To  add  another  chapter  or  two,  yes, 
I  will  do  that,  but  it  must  be  as  the  book  is,  part  of 
it.  I  will  not  alter  my  book,  and  make  it  other  than 
a  mirror  of  the  life  I  have  seen  and  know." 

"  I'm  no'  saying  ye're  wrang.  There's  nae  doot, 
onyway,  as  to  their  taking  it  and  risking  the  wails 
o'  the  libraries.  I  suppose  sic  a  book  ance  in  a  while 
winna  break  them.  Personally,  I  shouldna  be  surprised 
if  it  caused  a  sensation." 

"  I  wonder  !  "  said  David  wearily. 

The  landlady  came  panting  up  then,  flinging  voluble 
explanations  right  and  left.  She  was  always  late  and 
they  were  almost  always  the  same  explanations.  Duncan 
winked  drily  over  her  shoulder  at  David  and  went  out, 
closing  the  door  after  him. 

His  special  business  evidently,  though  of  import- 
ance, was,  after  all,  to  be  relegated  to  the  background, 
for  on  the  landing  below  David's  room  he  stopped  at 
a  door  and  tapped  quietly. 

A  voice  with  the  sound  of  tears  in  it  answered. 

"Go  away,"  it  said.     "  I  do  not  want  anything." 

But  the  handle  turned  and  the  door  opened.  The 
big,  shy  figure  of  Red  Duncan  loomed  on  the  threshold. 

"I'm  no'  sae  sure  o'  that,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "I 
want  to  speak  wi'  ye  if  ye'll  pit  on  your  hat,  lassie." 
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FIONA  was  seated  at  the  window.  She  had  not  even 
taken  off  her  hat  and  gloves. 

She  turned  with  a  startled  face  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  Then  she  got  up  quickly  and  switched  on  the 
light. 

Fear  of  she  knew  not  what  flashed  into  her  eyes 
as  Duncan  stood  there  without  moving,  facing  her 
steadily.  "Has  David  been  taken  ill?" 

He  shook  his  head,  still  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"Dauvid  is  all  right,  lassie.  Hae  ye  had  your  supper?" 

"  I  don't  want  any,"  she  answered  listlessly. 

He  looked  at  her  meditatively  from  under  his  shaggy 
red  brows.  "  Hae  ye  had  ony thing  at  all  to-day?" 

"I  had  tea  with  David,"  she  answered.  "It  is 
really  quite  sufficient." 

Duncan  grunted.  "  Humph  !  A'  you  women  think 
aboot  is  drinking  tea.  Tea  and  a  bun  is  your  idea  o'  a 
repast.  Sufficient?"  he  snorted.  "Come  oot  wi'  me 
and  hae  supper." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  asked  her.  Her  eyes 
searched  his  face.  Rugged  but  kind  it  reassured  her. 

"  I'm  wanting  to  talk  to  you,  lassie,"  he  said  simply. 
He  stepped  out  on  to  the  landing.  "Shall  I  wait  for 
you  downstairs?" 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  followed  him,  wondering, 
and  a  little  distressed.  Then  she  went  back  into  her 
room,  took  off  her  hat,  and  laved  her  face  and  brushed 
her  hair.  Under  the  wet  brush  it  rippled  and  curled 
about  her  face. 
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She  lifted  the  powder-puff  and  dabbed  it  lightly 
about  her  eyes  with  their  tell-tale  traces  of  tears.  She 
looked  into  the  wardrobe  and  brought  out  the  cheap 
raincoat,  all  she  had  been  able  to  afford  to  buy,  and 
threw  it  over  her  shoulder,  then  she  hurried  downstairs 
to  where  Red  Duncan  was  waiting. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  stowed 
it  away  in  one  of  his  pockets  as  she  came  out.  He 
glanced  keenly  at  her  blue  serge  dress  and  the  thin 
rainproof. 

"Haven't  ye  a  warmer  coat  than  that?"  he 
admonished.  "There's  a  treacherous  chill  in  the 
night." 

She  shook  her  head  and  coloured,  thinking  of  the 
fur  coat  she  had  left  behind  in  that  flat.  "I  haven't 
any  other — now."  She  made  a  barely  perceptible 
pause  before  that  last  word,  but  Duncan  heard  it  and 
understood. 

"  Then  put  your  coat  on,"  he  added  with  a  gruff- 
ness  of  voice  and  manner  that  concealed  his  real  feeling. 
"  You'll  find  the  need  o't  coming  oot  into  the  nicht  air." 

He  helped  her  to  put  it  on  gingerly  and  with  the  air 
of  one  plainly  unaccustomed  to  such  small  courtesies. 

"  Noo,  let's  gang  somewhere  whaur  ye'll  get  a 
square  meal.  Nae  flowers  and  silver  dishes  wi'  infini- 
tesimal scraps  o'  mystery  floatin'  around  inside  them. 
I'm  a  plain  man  masel'  and  I  like  plain  food.  Do  you 
ken  o'  a  place  in  London  whaur  ye  can  get  sic  a  thing 
at  this  hour  and  withoot  a  band  blaring  into  yer 
ears " 

"I  do." 

"A  nice,  quiet  place?"  He  added  hurriedly  and 
generously,  "Mind,  I'm  no'  begrudging  onything, 
but  I'm  no'  dressed  up  to  the  nines  for  a  fashionable 
restaurant." 

He  looked  down  at  his  rough,  dark  tweed  suit 
half-apologetically.  It  had  served  him  long  and  well. 
For  the  first  time  he  noticed  its  shabbiness.  She 
looked  so  fresh  and  sweet  and  dainty  beside  him,  a 
quick  smile  flitting  across  her  wistful  lips.  He  felt 
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big  and  rough  and  clumsy.  His  dismay  showed  on 
his  rugged  face. 

Impulsively  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Dear 
fairy-godfather,"  she  said,  "  you  are  splendid  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously  from  under  his  shaggy 
brows  to  see  whether  she  was  laughing  at  him. 

"  Really  and  truly,"  she  said,  "you'll  dwarf  every- 
body else  in  the  room." 

"Oh,  ay  I  I'll  dae  that,"  he  agreed  with  a  grim 
laugh.  Then  he  pulled  himself  up  and  frowned.  "Weel, 
to  this  business  o'  eatin' !  Whaur  shall  we  go?" 

She  named  a  restaurant  in  Soho.  "It  is  not  so 
very  far,"  she  said  ;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  want  a  walk." 

He  looked  down  at  her  daintily-shod  feet.  The 
shoes  seemed  ridiculously  small,  absurdly  high-heeled. 
He  frowned  at  them.  What  wee  feet  the  lassie  had 
to  be  sure  ! 

"Can  you  walk  in  them?"  he  asked  with  a  puzzled 
frown. 

She  looked  down  at  them  too. 

"Quite  easily.  They  are  more  solid-looking  and 
more  comfortable  than  they  look." 

He  grunted  his  disbelief  and  said  no  more.  They 
turned  towards  Ludgate  Circus,  but  at  the  corner  of 
Fleet  Street  he  hailed  a  taxi. 

"Ye've  been  working  a'  day  and  ye'll  be  tired," 
he  explained,  as  he  helped  her  in  and  gave  the  driver 
the  address. 

"Then  why  not  a  'bus?"  she  said  involuntarily. 
"  1  should  never  have  thought  of  your  taking  a  taxi." 

"  Why  not?"  he  asked  bluntly. 

She  became  conscious  of  something  truculent  as 
it  were  in  his  voice.  He  had  in  full  measure  the 
Scotsman's  resentment  at  anything  savouring  of  a 
reflection  on  the  national  saving  spirit. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said.  "I  always  thought 
of  you  as  riding  about  London  in  a  'bus.  Something 
solid  and"  —  she  gave  a  queer  laugh — "and  like 
yourself.  Taxis  seem,  somehow,  only  for  frivolous 
people,  like  myself,  for  instance " 
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"You  are  not  all  frivolous,"  he  conceded  grudgingly. 
"There's  a  deal  of  good  in  you,  lassie.  I  can  see 
that  for  mysel'.  And  ye're  fighting  weel,  I'll  say  that 
for  ye." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  She  turned  her  face  wistfully 
to  him.  "Sometimes,  to-day  for  instance,  everything 
seems  futile — no,  that's  not  the  word,  but  one  seems 
going  on,  indefinitely,  with  no  goal  at  the  end." 

"There  is  aye  a  goal,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  ye 
canna  see  it,  ony  mair  than  at  this  moment  ye  can 
see  the  street  through  the  blurred  windows  o'  this 
taxi.  But  the  street  is  there  a'  the  same." 

She  sat  very  still,  looking  at  the  hands  lying  loosely 
in  her  lap. 

"  I  know  it  is  true,"  she  said,  with  a  catch  in  her 
breath.  "  But,  sometimes,  life  seems  so  empty." 

"  Like  to-day,  for  instance,"  he  suggested  drily. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  then  as  quickly  turned 
her  face  away.  She  sat  looking  away  like  that,  without 
moving,  her  lip  trembling. 

"Is  it — aboot  Dauvid?"  he  said  with  unexpected 
gentleness. 

The  quiet  depth  of  his  question  seemed  to  go  home 
to  some  essential  part  of  her.  After  an  interval  of 
silence  she  answered,  gazing  at  the  blurred  glass  of  the 
window  beside  her. 

"Yes." 

"  You  dinna  want  Dauvid  to  go  away?  Is  that  why 
ye've  been  sae  unhappy  a'  day?" 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  with  a  certain  perplexity. 
"  David  and  you — talked  about  me,  then." 

"I  feel  bound  to  tell  ye  that  we  did,"  he  said 
simply,  "just  as  I  feel  bound  to  tell  ye  that  I  brought 
ye  oot  that  I  might  talk  to  ye  about  Dauvid." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid " 

"Afraid?"  He  echoed  the  word  in  some  wonder- 
ment. "  Afraid  of  what  ? " 

"That  I  should  tell  David  how  hard  life  will  seem 
when  he  goes  away." 

"  If  he  should  ask  you  to  go  wi'  him " 
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She  shook  her  head.  "I  would  not  go.  And  he 
would  not  ask  me.  You  see,  as  I  told  you  once  before, 
David  and  I  are  nothing  to  each  other.  Our  only  link 
was  that  we  were  both  two  lonely  souls,  both  absolutely 
without  any  means  of  our  own,  both  outcasts  as  it  were 
— and  now  that  link  has  snapped.  There  will  always 
be — I  speak  for  myself,  of  course — the  memory  of  that 
friendship,  brief  as  it  has  been.  David,  perhaps,  may 
sometimes  think  of  it  too.  You,  as  his  friend,  how- 
ever, will  naturally  advise  him  to  waste  no  time  thinking 
of  past  things,  whether  bitter  or  sweet." 

After  a  pause,  he  said,  his  shaggy  brows  almost 
meeting:  "  Will  you  no'  believe  that  I'm  your  friend 
too?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "In  a  certain  sense — yes. 
But  you  have  done  these  things  for  David  and  for 
David  only.  You  are  thinking  of  David  and  his  future 
good  when  you  send  him  away  and  give  him  the  means 
to  carve  out  a  new  road  for  himself.  You  are  a  good 
friend.  But  you  are  not  my  friend.  You  are  David's 
friend.  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  you.  You  are  kind 
to  me  only  because  of  David." 

That  was  a  little  hard.  He  straightened  his  shoulders 
with  a  jerk  as  the  words  fell  from  her  lips.  That  there 
was  truth  in  them  could  not  be  gainsaid.  He  lowered 
his  eyes  from  her  face  and  studied  the  floor  silently. 
She  wondered  what  he  was  thinking  and  took  his 
silence  for  acquiescence.  She  caught  the  gleam  of  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  to  her  in  the  darkness.  He  began  in 
a  hesitating  voice.  "  You  must  not  misunderstand " 

But  the  cab  drew  up  sharply  then,  and  whatever  he 
was  going  to  say  remained  unuttered.  He  opened  the 
door  and  paid  the  driver  while  she  alighted.  Together 
they  crossed  the  wet  pavement  and  went  into  the  cafe. 

It  was  almost  crowded,  but  they  found  a  seat  at  a 
table  for  two  at  the  far  corner.  They  passed  a  table 
where  one  or  two  men,  who  obviously  knew  him,  raised 
eyebrows  in  amazement  when  Red  Duncan  shot  a 
recognising  glance  at  them,  from  under  his  shaggy 
brows,  and  nodded  to  them  grimly  as  he  went  past. 
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He  heard  their  comments  as  he  hung  up  his  hat  and 
heavy  overcoat. 

"His  daughter,  perhaps?"  asked  one  in  an  under- 
tone, but  with  considerable  interest. 

"I  don't  think  so.  Never  heard  he  was  married. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  always  believed  him  a  woman- 
hater." 

"Doesn't  look  like  it  now.  Anyway,  he  has  good 
taste.  Pretty  little  thing,  but  rather  delicate  I  should 
say.  Yes,  she  is  pretty." 

"It's  always  the  way,"  crossly,  "you'll  always  see 
girls  like  that  fall  in  love  with  those  great  hulking 
fellows." 

Wullie  was  grimly  amused  by  these  remarks.  He 
lumbered  down  the  room  into  his  place,  his  back  to  the 
crowd.  He  glanced  from  under  his  heavy  brows  at 
Fiona.  She  was,  indeed,  as  they  had  said,  a  pretty 
little  creature.  He  wondered  he  had  not  noticed  it 
before.  What  fools  those  idiots  were  to  think  that  she 
should  be  interested  in  him.  He  gave  a  short,  harsh 
laugh. 

"What  is  amusing  you?"  she  said  to  him.  She 
put  up  her  hands  quickly  to  her  hair,  patting  it 
anxiously.  "Is  my  hat  on  back  to  front?" 

He  viewed  it  questioningly.  "I  don't  know.  Should 
that  dandelion  be  at  the  side,  or  right  in  the  front?  " 

She  blushed.  "At  the  front.  And  it  isn't  a 
dandelion." 

He  smiled.  "Isn't  it?  What  is  it  then,  Little 
Comrade?"  unwittingly  using  David's  familiar  name 
for  her. 

It  brought  the  colour  into  her  face,  the  light  into 
her  eyes. 

"It's  a  silk  nasturtium,"  she  said.  She  rested  her 
clasped  hands  on  the  table  and  leaned  towards  him. 
"Don't  you  know  the  different  flowers?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I'm  afraid  not.  When  I 
was  a  boy,"  his  eyes  grew  reminiscent,  "  I  knew  pretty 
weel  a'  the  wild  flowers,  the  blue  speedwell  and  fairy- 
lawn,  and,  of  course,  violets."  He  paused  a  moment. 
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"  But  I  like  a'  flowers,  although  I  dinna  ken  their 
names.  In  the  house  whaur  I  was  born  there  was 
nae  garden." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  She  felt  suddenly 
sorry  for  the  big,  shy  man.  "  But  you  must  have 
a  garden  now?" 

He  shook  his  head,  the  habit  of  a  man  who  wastes 
few  words.  "  No,  I  live  in  a  hotel  off  Fleet  Street,  to 
be  near  my  work.  There  are  high  buildings  all  around 
it,  like  a  square.  They  block  oot  the  sunlicht." 

"  What  a  pity  you  do  not  live  in  the  country, 
just  a  little  way  out,"  she  suggested.  She  could  picture 
him  there,  with  an  old  housekeeper,  living  his  simple, 
lonely  life.  She  felt  all  at  once  very  sorry  it  was  so 
lonely. 

"Some  day,"  he  began,  "I  may.  I  dinna  ken. 
I  dinna  think  of  it  noo  ava.  What  would  a  solitary 
auld  fellow  like  me  do  with  mysel'  in  the  country? 
I  would  go  there  late  and  be  awa'  early  for  the  maist 
pairt." 

"  Dogs  and  children  would  love  you,"  she  rejoined, 
"and  even  if  you  had  only  a  dog  you  would  not  be 
lonely.  You  could  go  for  long  walks  in  the  evenings 
when  you  came  back  from  town,  and  on  Sundays " 

He  laughed  suddenly.  "And  get  rheumatism 
stalking  through  the  damp  grass,  and  be  hauled  up 
before  the  court  because  the  dog  would  insist  on  eating 
my  neighbour's  sheep " 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said  to  him 
gravely.  "  Why  should  your  dog  eat  sheep?  and  why, 
if  you  will  walk  through  damp  grass,  don't  you  wear 
waterproof  overshoes?" 

The  waiter  came  up  then  and  took  their  order. 

She  sat  very  silent  while  they  waited,  not  looking 
about  the  room  or  seeming  interested  in  its  occupants. 
She  began  to  draw  with  her  finger  patterns  on  the 
white  tablecloth.  Imperceptibly  the  laughter  glided 
from  her  face.  Her  mouth,  with  its  short,  red  upper 
lip,  was  set  in  sober  lines  of  thought. 

Glancing    at   her   he    noticed    the    fragility   of  her 
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appearance,  the  pensive,  delicate  prettiness  of  her 
face,  almost  Madonna-like  in  its  purity.  But  these 
appearances  were  so  deceptive,  he  reflected,  considering 
her  history. 

In  his  mind,  perhaps,  he  had  half-doubted  her  story. 
There  had  always  been  a  sense  of  antagonism  between 
them,  because  she  intuitively  sensed  the  doubt.  At 
the  moment  he  was  surprised  to  find  how,  to-night, 
there  came  in  its  place  a  raging  hate  against  the  man 
who  had  wrecked  her  life,  and  had  brought  a  fragile 
creature  like  this  to  the  dust. 

The  low-voiced  words  of  one  of  the  journalists 
recurred  to  him. 

"  His  daughter,  perhaps  I  " 

His  daughter!  Had  she,  this  delicate  little  child- 
woman  opposite  been  his  daughter,  what  would  he  have 
done?  Involuntarily  his  hands  clenched,  and  murder 
rose  in  his  heart  at  the  thought.  He  asked  her  a 
question  abruptly,  with  a  gleam  from  under  his  ragged 
brows. 

4 'How  old  are  ye?" 

"  I  will  soon  be  twenty-two." 

Twenty-two  !  Then  surely  she  had  been  old  enough 
to  know  right  from  wrong,  to  choose  for  herself.  Then 
he  thought  how  grievous  poverty  and  the  desperate  need 
of  the  dying  mother  must  have  thrown  their  weight 
into  the  balance.  A  new  pity  for  her  welled  up  in  his 
heart,  for  all  these  women.  God  knows,  one  never 
knew  their  histories. 

She  was  still  making  those  patterns  on  the  table- 
cloth. He  leaned  towards  her,  his  eyes  following  the 
pointed  ringer,  crooked  a  little  as  it  moved  back  and 
forwards  in  childish  fashion. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

She  gave  a  start  and  lifted  her  hand  from  the  table. 
"I  think,"  she  said  gravely,  "  I  was  planning  David's 
garden." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him.  "  For,  of  course,  he 
will  have  a  garden.  There  is  plenty  of  land  out  there, 
isn't  there  ?  I  can  see  Davy  pottering  around.  He  is 
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so  fond  of  flowers,  you  know."  She  stopped  speaking. 
"Some  day  he  will  have  a  home  and  marry.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  that?" 

11  Yes,  Fiona.     I  have  thought  o'  that." 

Her  eyes  examined  his  face.  There  was  a  note  in 
his  voice  she  did  not  understand. 

"You  will  be  glad,  won't  you?"  she  said  wistfully  ; 
"  you  love  David,  too,  don't  you  ?  " 

He  nodded.     "And  you?" 

"Oh,  Davy  is  splendid.  He  is  so  true-hearted  and 
sincere,  and  he  is  such  a  boy."  She  looked  at  him 
for  approval  of  that  a  trifle  anxiously. 

He  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"And  I  think  he  will  do  great  things  some  day," 
she  went  on.  "  We  would  both  be  glad  if  he  did, 
wouldn't  we?  How  I  should  like  to  know." 

He  hesitated,  then  plunged.  "  I  should  think  you 
would  be  the  one  to  know." 

"  You  mean  he  will  write?  Oh,  I  hope  so."  Then 
her  eyes  darkened.  "  But  then — people  go  away  and 
when  they  make  new  friends  they  forget  the  old.  That 
happens  often.  Not  that  I  think  Davy  would  do  that 
deliberately,  but  then,  you  see,  I  am  little  more  than 
an  acquaintance,  really." 

Behind  her  lashes  came  the  swift  glint  of  tears. 
She  sat  very  still,  her  hands  tightly  clasped.  The 
waiter  came  up  and  took  away  the  scarce-touched  dishes 
in  front  of  them,  and  vanished  again.  She  said  at  last, 
in  a  low  and  very  trembling  voice,  "  Perhaps  out  there 
he  will — grow  ashamed  of  our  friendship." 

"Why  should  he  be  ashamed?  You  are  friends, 
comrades  in  misfortune."  His  eyes  questioned  her 
fiercely  in  a  new  championship. 

She  looked  down,  her  lip  trembling. 

"But — the  other,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "One 
thinks  of  those  things."  She  bent  her  head  and  was 
silent,  tracing  absently  circles  within  circles  on  the 
tablecloth.  "  David  will  think  of  them." 

"  One  moves  like  this,"  resumed  Fiona  by  and  by. 
Her  fingers  went  on  describing  circles.  "  One  circle  in 
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another,  and  each  within  its  own,  and  each  of  our  lives  is 
like  that.  Mine,  for  instance.  It  walls  me  round  so  that 
I  can  never  escape.  I  must  just  go  on,  round  and  round, 
and  always  come  back  to  the  point  where  life  seemed  to 
— break  off.  Then,  somehow,  I  take  it  up  again." 

4 'Yet  in  the  circle  one  keeps  on  one  passes  the 
point  at  ony  rate.  One  is  no'  confined  there,  lassie." 

"  But  one  must  inevitably  come  back." 

"No.  You  hae  broken  through  your  circle. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  yours  at  a'  but  that  o'  anither. 
YeVe  but  stepped  back  again  into  your  ain." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  that,  and  not  remember  any- 
thing else." 

Her  voice  was  low,  but  Duncan  was  conscious  of 
a  deep  vibration  of  feeling  in  it.  The  waiter  was  setting 
fresh  dishes  in  front  of  them,  and  for  a  while  neither 
spoke.  Both  ate  the  rest  of  the  meal  in  silence.  Now 
and  again  Duncan  caught  her  looking  at  him  with 
that  haunting  wistfulness,  but  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
again  very  quickly. 

Gradually  he  became  aware  of  at  least  one  thing. 
She  wanted  to  speak  of  David,  to  voice  all  the  thoughts 
that  surged  through  her  to  someone  who  would  under- 
stand. She  trusted  him,  but  she  was  afraid  of  him. 
The  thought  moved  him  poignantly. 

There  came  to  Duncan,  one  of  the  least  impulsive 
of  men,  one  of  those  impulses  which  constrain  us  to 
do  that  which  we  ought  not,  or  have  made  up  our 
minds  not  to  do  or  say.  That  queer  impulse  came  in 
the  pause  between  the  ices  and  coffee.  The  restaurant 
was  beginning  to  empty,  and  the  buzz  of  talk  had 
appreciably  died  down. 

It  was  a  moment  that,  singularly  enough,  he  was 
to  remember  long  afterwards,  in  other  days  and  other 
years,  and  at  moments  when  he  least  expected  it.  He 
was  to  ask  himself  often  in  the  future  why  he  spoke 
as  he  did,  and  what  far-reaching  effect  those  few  words 
of  his,  in  that  moment  of  impulse,  had  on  other  lives — 
the  lives  of  himself  and  David,  of  this  woman  and  of 
one  other  woman. 
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But  this  at  the  time  he  could  not  foresee.  He 
only  knew  that  the  face  opposite  to  him,  with  its  mark 
of  silent  suffering,  stirred  him  deeply  and  curiously. 

He  told  her  of  the  words  spoken  by  David  in  the 
attic.  She  stared  with  wide  eyes. 

"  David  said  that,"  she  whispered.  She  began  to 
tremble  exceedingly.  Her  eyes  never  left  his  face. 

"  David  said  that — that  he  wanted  to  marry  me — 
and  take  me  with  him?" 

Duncan  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  Carey  had 
expressed  himself  so  explicitly,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  interrupt  the  free  play  of  Fiona's  thoughts.  He  saw 
she  was  deeply  moved. 

Then  all  at  once  she  spoke,  bending  towards  him. 
All  the  childishness  and  the  happiness  had  slipped  from 
her  face.  Her  memory  had  gone  back  to  that  other 
man,  to  their  intimate  life  together.  She  shivered  and 
shrank  visibly.  Her  face  was  white  and  very  pitiable. 
Her  heart  cried  out  against  that  man,  sobbed  at  a 
memory  she  would  fain  thrust  out  of  her  life,  but  it 
pressed  close  to  her,  a  haunting  memory,  repugnant, 
hateful 

Suddenly  she  spoke.  She  leaned  towards  Duncan 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Let  us  go,"  she  whispered.  "I  feel  I  can't  talk 
here  ;  let  us  go." 

It  was  raining  when  they  came  outside.  The  wind 
was  rising.  Instinctively  she  moved  close  to  him. 
They  walked  down  the  street  together,  the  lighted 
street,  with  its  gay  crowds.  They  came  at  last  to  the 
Embankment.  Here  it  was  quiet.  It  seemed  to  have 
part,  with  its  muttering  river,  in  all  their  conversation. 

"It's  all  so  wonderful,"  she  said,  "and  all  so 
impossible."  The  tears  were  in  her  voice  now.  "  You 
knew  that,  didn't  you,  or  you  would  not  have  told  me. 
For  you  are  David's  friend,  and  as  David's  friend  you 
would  see  that  it  was  impossible." 

He  did  not  answer.  She  took  his  silence  for 
consent. 

"  But  I  will  always  be  glad  I  knew,"  she  said.     "  It 
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will  help  me — to  go  on,  to  know  that  David  felt  like 
that."  She  cried  quietly  as  she  walked  beside  him, 
vaguely  glad  of  his  big,  protecting  figure.  "I  love 
Davy.  I  think  I  loved  him  that  first  night  when  I  met 
him,  just  a  little  farther  on  from  here." 

She  turned  her  head  to  him.  "To  be  David's  wife, 
to  help  him  as  far  as  one  could,  to  be  near  him,  anyhow. 

And   a   new  world "   and   her  voice   thrilled,    then 

suddenly  faltered.  "  But  that  will  be  for  someone  else, 
some  other  woman,  who  will  give  him  what  I  may  never 
give " 

And  pain  edged  her  voice.  He  knew  that  she  was 
thinking  then  of  children  that  would  some  day  be  born 
to  David. 

A  great  pity  for  her  surged  through  William 
Duncan,  sweeping  from  him  all  that  he  had  meant  to 
say,  those  sensible,  practical  things  which  agreed  with 
her  own  views  as  regarded  David  and  the  future.  He 
thought  of  none  of  them  now,  as  afterwards  he  was  to 
remember,  and  to  wonder  that  he  —  silent  Wullie 
Duncan,  with  his  ideas  on  life,  on  the  straightness  of 
the  road  one  must  tread,  the  justness  of  a  punishment 
for  all  who  erred,  man  or  woman — that  he,  Wullie 
Duncan,  could  talk  like  this,  should  change  his  views  so 
utterly. 

"  You  love  Davy,  don't  you,  Fiona?"  he  touched 
her  hand  with  clumsy  tenderness.  "Then — isn't  that 
all  that  matters?  If  Davy  asks  you  to  marry  him " 

She  shook  her  head.  The  tears  shone  on  her  lashes. 
"  Is  that  everything?" 

"  I  think  so.  If  you  love  Dauvid,  and  Dauvid  loves 
you,  isn't  that  the  end  o't,  or  rather  the  beginning  o' 
something  better  and  finer?" 

She  put  out  her  gloved  hand  and  touched  his  rough 
coat.  Her  fingers  clung  to  the  lapel. 

u  You  mean  that?  You,  who  are  David's  friend? 
.  .  .  You  believe  I  would  be  ...  worthy.  ..."  Her 
voice  quavered.  "That  I  would  be  a  good  and  faithful 
wife  to  David.  Do  you  believe  it,  or  just  hope  it?  Tell 
me." 
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"  A  little  of  both,  I  think,"  said  Duncan.  He  looked 
down  at  her  gravely.  The  curls,  tossed  in  the  wind, 
shimmered  about  her  face.  They  stood  in  the  dark 
street,  a  few  yards  away  from  the  door.  It  brought  him 
back  a  memory  out  of  the  years  of  another  face,  of  a 
little  Scots  lassie  with  eyes  that  shone  like  the  eyes  of 
this  girl. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  she  felt  it 
suddenly  tremble.  Long  afterwards  she  was  to  think  of 
that  moment,  the  sleeting  rain,  the  muttering  of  the 
river,  and  a  chill  wind  that  swept  between  them. 

"  Marry  David,  Fiona,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "God 
be  good  to  you  baith  I  " 

And  then  he  strode  away  into  the  darkness  and  she 
stood  there,  half-afraid  of  she  knew  not  what,  until  the 
echo  of  his  footsteps  died  away. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

ENGAGED 

As  Fiona  slowly  ascended  the  dimly-lit  stairs  the  door 
of  David's  room  opened.  He  was  silhouetted  against 
the  light  as  he  peered  down  the  dark  well  of  the  stair- 
case. At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  sharp  and  unexpectedly 
cold,  she  paused. 

"Is  that  you,  Fiona?" 

"Yes,  David."  Her  heart  beat  fast  with  some 
vague  fear,  and  she  climbed  the  remaining  steps  in 
silence.  They  faced  each  other  on  the  landing.  His 
eyes  searched  her  face.  Vivid  spots  of  colour  stood 
out  on  it  now  like  rouge. 

"Where  have  you  been?" 

"To  supper,  a  gay,  gorgeous  repast 

She  tried  to  laugh,  to  be  the  gay  little  self  that 
David  knew  best,  but  the  laugh  died  at  her  first  glance 
at  his  face.  His  eyes  were  hard  and  held  a  question 
that  for  the  moment  she  did  not  comprehend. 

She  paused  at  the  look  that  came  into  his  face  at 
her  words.  "David,  what  is  it?" 

And  in  a  flash  she  understood. 

"David!"  she  cried,  "I  went  to  supper  with  your 
friend  Duncan." 

He  gave  a  sharp  breath  of  relief  and  drew  her  into 
the  room.  He  put  one  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Little  Comrade,"  he  began,  but  she  shook  her 
head  and  moved  away,  indignant  and  silent.  She  went 
over  to  the  fire,  stood  there,  shivering  now  and  again 
as  if  she  were  cold,  her  great  eyes  staring  into  the 
glowing  heart  of  the  coals.  David  had  thought  that ! 
David  had  no  trust  in  her ! 
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David  studied  her  slim  figure  outlined  against 
the  dancing  flames.  Then  he  went  over  to  her  and 
caught  her  hands  impetuously.  She  felt  him  tremble 
exceedingly. 

"  Fiona,  don't  look  like  that!  You  know  you  are 
very  dear  to  me,  don't  you  ?  And  that  letter  that  came 
to-night — it  was  from — him — wasn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  thought — oh,  my  God  !  I  don't  know  what 
I  thought.  You  had  not  been  yourself  all  day,  Fiona. 
You  seemed  restless,  unhappy  over  something,  and 
you  would  not  confide  in  me.  Then  the  letter  came, 
and  instinctively  I  knew  by  the  look  on  your  face  whom 
it  was  from.  And  still  you  did  not  tell  me.  You  just 
went  out  of  the  room." 

He  turned  to  her  and  he  saw  her  eyes,  and  deep 
in  them  the  expression  of  pain.  He  held  her  hands 
firmly. 

"You  did  not  come  to  supper,"  he  said,  "and 
later,  when  Duncan  had  gone,  the  landlady  came  in 
and  said  you  had  gone  out  to  supper  with  some  gentle- 
man friend.  Those  are  her  very  words.  Can't  you 
understand?" 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

David  went  on  quickly.  "And  just  before  that  I 
had  been  planning  and  dreaming  of  the  future."  He 
pressed  her  cold  hands  tightly.  "I  was  going  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  plans  directly  you  came  in,  to  ask 
you  to  share  them  with  me." 

She  looked  at  him  then ;  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Davy,  but — do  you — trust  me  enough?" 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  contritely. 

"  Little  Comrade,  of  course  I  do,"  he  began.  "  I've 
hurt  you " 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

"  You  have  disappointed  me,"  she  said.  "To-night 
you  hurt  me  more  than  you  will  ever  know.  I  cannot 
blame  you,  Davy.  It  is  perhaps  the  hardest  thing  of 
all,  to  know  that  because  of — of  the  past,  I  will  never 
feel  that  you  can  quite  trust  me  again." 
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He  broke  across  her  words.  "You  must  not  say 
these  things,  or  even  think  them,  Fiona." 

"Davy,  do  you  care  for  me?  Not  as  a  friend,  a 
passing  comrade."  Her  eyes  questioned  him  anxiously. 
"  Do  you  really  and  very  deeply  care?" 

He  leaned  towards  her,  his  eyes  lighting. 

"  Of  course  I  do."  With  a  swift  movement  he  drew 
her  close  to  him.  "Are  you  not  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  I  care  deeply  for?  I  knew  that  to-night, 
while  I  sat  here.  I  went  over  my  life.  I  asked  myself 
who  stood  out  from  it." 

"  There  is  your  friend  Duncan." 

"Duncan  is  Duncan."  And  the  light  of  one  man's 
affection  for  another  shone  in  his  eyes.  "But  you  are 
you.  And  I  care  for  you  very  dearly,  Fiona.  How 
dearly  I  did  not  quite  know  until  to-night." 

She  looked  up  at  him  sadly. 

"  Oh  !  Davy,  are  you  sure  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

Words  flowed  from  his  lips,  impetuous,  passionate, 
eager  to  lift  the  hurt. 

"Would  I  have  spoken  to  you  like  this,  had  I  not 
been  sure?  Would  I  have  asked  you  to  share  my  life? 
You  and  I  were  drawn  together  by  more  than  common 
ties.  Call  it  fate  if  you  will  that  brought  us  together. 
Do  you  care  enough,  Fiona,  to  link  your  life  with  mine, 
to  go  with  me  to  the  new  world  ?  " 

The  light  leaped  into  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  Davy,  I  have 
always  loved  you."  And  then  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder  and  sobbed.  "But  I  feel  that  you  and  I, 
somehow,  will  never  live  out  our  lives  together,  that 
some  other  woman,  sweeter,  truer " 

His  arm  held  her  closely.  He  said,  as  many  men 
have  said  and  believed  it  to  be  true,  "  There  will  never 
be  any  other  woman,  Fiona.  How  could  there  be? 
Until  I  met  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  not  been 
interested  in  your  sex,  save  always  my  mother  and 
sister." 

He  was  silent,  as  always,  after  he  had  mentioned 
them.  Then  he  resumed  : 

"  We  were  two  people  brought  together  by  unusual 
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circumstances.  We  have  been  friends  for  a  while,  and 
proved  friends.  We  know  each  other.  It  seems  years 
since  our  first  meeting." 

"  But  in  reality  it  has  been  for  such  a  little  while," 
she  reminded  him,  for  though  her  heart  longed  for 
happiness,  her  eyes,  for  all  their  youth,  saw  clearly  the 
pitfalls  that  lurked  ahead.  The  years  had  brought  her 
an  almost  uncanny  wisdom. 

"  Friendship  is  not  measured  by  time,  Fiona. 
When  I  think  over  all  my  past  lire,  down  to  the 
day  that  found  me  practically  an  outcast,  and  from 
little  or  no  fault  of  my  own  that  I  could  see,  I  believe 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  life  was  not  worth 
the  living.  For  I  had  no  real  friend  —  at  least  I 
thought  not." 

"There  was  Duncan,"  she  said  involuntarily. 

"  My  path  had  long  led  away  from  Duncan's. 
When  I  began  to  fail  I  kept  to  myself.  I  purposely 
avoided  meeting  men  whom  I  had  known,  and  who 
had  fallen  on  more  prosperous  days." 

Pride  rose  swift  and  hot  within  him.  "I  would 
ask  favours  of  no  man,  I  said." 

As  he  looked  at  the  little  yellow  head  against  his 
broad  shoulder,  something  deep  and  true  and  protecting 
surged  over  him. 

"And  then  I  met  you,"  he  said.  "To-night  I 
reviewed  the  years,  and  I  knew  you  could  be  the  only 
woman  to  enter  my  life  and  my  heart." 

"Then,"  she  whispered,  "you  believe  you  do  love 
me,  Davy?" 

"  Very  truly  and  very  sincerely,  I  do  believe  it." 

She  was  silent.     Once  she  shivered. 

"  Are  you  cold,  Fiona?" 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

"  No."  And  then,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  was  thinking 
ahead,  Davy.  You  will  get  on  in  life.  Some  day, 
in  this  new  country,  you  may  even  be  a  big  man. 
The  thing  is,  shall  I  not  stand  in  your  path  and  block 
your  way?" 

"  How  could  you  do  that?"     He  patted  her  shoulder 
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reassuringly.  "  You  are  to  be  my  helpmate,  my  little 
comrade  always." 

"  Davy,  I  will  try  to  be — I  want  to  be,  but  unex- 
pected things  happen  in  life,  sudden  crises.  Suppose— 
it  does  seem  impossible  I  know — but  suppose  at  any 
time  in  your  career,  through  my  past,  any  trouble 
should  come  to  you." 

"That  will  never  happen." 

"But,  Davy,  if  it  did?" 

"  How  could  it  ?     In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Supposing  that  you  were  putting  up  for  Parliament 
out  there.  Your  hopes  and  ambitions  will  eventually 
lead  you  there.  Is  it  not  true  that  one's  political 
opponent  uses  everything  that  can  be  used,  throws 
mud?" 

He  smiled  reassuringly  at  her.  "That  sort  of 
thing  would  never  happen  in  a  new  land."  And  he 
said  again,  "  How  could  it?" 

She  was  very  silent.  For  a  moment  her  lips  moved 
as  if  about  to  speak.  She  thought  of  the  letter  that 
had  come  that  day,  with  its  one  especial  and  threatening 
sentence.  The  writer  had  discovered  her  whereabouts. 
He  would  find  her,  perhaps,  wherever  she  went.  Here, 
in  her  present  surroundings,  he  could  do  her  little  or 
no  harm. 

Then  the  colour  leaped  to  her  cheeks.  Why  should 
that  vague  threat  worry  her  now?  David  loved  her. 
David  and  she  would  go  out  to  a  new  country,  begin 
life  together,  and  for  both  of  them  the  tragedy  and 
sadness  of  the  past  would  be  forgotten. 

By  way  of  coincidence,  David  spoke  of  these  things 
now.  "We  will  speak  of  them  once,"  he  said,  "and 
then  they  shall  be  forgotten.  They  will  be  as  if  they 
had  never  been,  Little  Comrade.  I  have  been  planning 
the  future." 

He  drew  her  towards  the  chair  and  made  her  sit 
down.  She  still  wore  her  hat  and  coat,  but  now  she  took 
them  off  and  sat  with  them  in  her  lap  listening.  David 
perched  himself  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 
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"  There  are  two  plans,  to  be  exact,"  he  said.  "  We 
might  both  go  out  together,  and  that  is  the  plan  I 
most  favour,  Fiona.  I  would  not  like  to  leave  you 
here,  even  for  a  few  months,  to  think  of  your  struggling 
for  a  living." 

"It  is  not  so  bad,  David."  She  leaned  her  head 
against  him.  "  And  the  wages  are  fair.  No,  David, 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  at  the  same  time  as  you." 

"But " 

"  Wait !"  she  said  gravely.  "  We  can't  rush  into 
these  things,  David.  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything 
hastily.  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  go 
by  yourself,  unfettered  in  any  way,  that  you  should 
be  there  for  at  least  six  months." 

"But,"  he  said,  "as  we  will  be  married  before  I 
go,  Fiona,  there  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  wait  so 
long  before  you  come  out." 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "No,  David,  I  shall  not 
marry  you  so  soon." 

He  began  to  remonstrate,  but  she  persisted,  albeit 
her  face  was  wistful. 

"I  know,  Davy,  and,  oh,  I  do  want  to  go.  My 
heart  bids  me  go  with  you.  But  marriage  is  a  thing 
into  which  two  people  pledged  to  live  together  until 
death  parts  them,  should  not  enter  lightly.  It  is  not 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but  for  years,  Davy.  And 
it  is  because  I  love  you.  I  want  you  to  be  quite,  quite 
sure  when  the  time  comes.  And  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  if,  in  the  meantime,  you  meet  someone  dearer 
and  nearer  to  you,"  and  her  lip  trembled  at  the  bare 
possibility,  "you  will  let  me  know.  I  shall  not  stand 
in  your  way." 

"There  will  never  be  anyone  else,  Fiona."  He 
watched  her  moodily.  "And  if,  as  you  suggest,  I 
go  out  there  first  —  that  was  Duncan's  idea,  too, 
by  the  way — what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  mean- 
time? You  must  let  me  allow  you  so  much  from  my 
earnings." 

"  No  !  I  will  go  on  with  my  work.  Don't  you  see, 
Davy,"  and  she  turned  her  face  towards  him,  pale  but 
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very  grave  and  sweet,  with  its  new  strength  of  purpose, 
"don't  you  see  that  it  is  a  year  of  proving  for  me? 
That  this  one  year  will  be  a  landmark  in  both  our 
lives?  I  will  stand  alone  in  that  year.  It  must  be  a 
whole  year,  David.  I  must  know  that  I  have  strength 
to  go  on  alone  if  need  be,  and  I  shall  not  be  unhappy. 
Believe  me,  David." 

"  You  would  rather  do  this,  Fiona?" 

"I  really  would;  very  really,  David."  Her  face, 
as  she  turned  towards  him,  reminded  him,  as  it  had 
reminded  William  Duncan,  of  the  Madonna.  There 
was  a  hint  of  sorrow,  of  tears  not  far  off  in  the  grave, 
sweet  eyes,  but  the  childish  look  had  gone,  and  the 
line  of  her  mouth  was  inflexible. 

David  sat  thinking  deeply.  Once  his  hand  went 
out  to  hers  and  held  it  tightly.  They  sat  very  silent, 
until  St.  Paul's  struck  eleven. 

She  rose  then,  solicitous  for  him,  as  always. 

"  I  must  run  away,"  she  said,  "and  you  must  go  to 
bed,  David.  Don't  think  or  plan  any  more  to-night." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his  and  smiled.  "  Tell  me  ! 
Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Comrade?" 

He  answered  sincerely,  "  I  am  thinking  of  how 
lonely  it  will  be  for  you." 

"And  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said,  "how  hard 
you  will  have  to  work,  David.  How  that  year  will 
fly  ;  for  you  will  be  hewing  a  path  that  a  man  can  best 
make  alone." 

"You  are  wiser  than  I,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  Per- 
haps he  only  realised  at  that  moment  the  wealth  of  love 
that  would  fain  sacrifice  everything  to  his  happiness. 
A  great  tenderness  swept  over  him.  He  kissed  her 
gently,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  are  right,  Fiona. 
I  must  go  away  alone,  and  the  year  will  be  a  year  of 
proving  for  me  also.  And  at  the  end " 

She  smiled  then.  "  At  the  end,  if  you  send  for 
me " 

"  Not  if,  but  when  I  send  for  you,"  he  corrected. 

The  smile  hovered  about  her  mouth,  and  he  went 
on  :  "I  shall  work  to  make  all  the  dreams  come  true, 
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Fiona,  the  long  white  house  and  the  gardens."  The 
smile  touched  his  eyes  and  mirrored  itself  in  hers. 

She  went  away  with  these  words  lingering  in  her 
ears.  They  had  said  "good-night,"  and  their  hands 
had  clasped  as  in  a  sacred  pact.  It  was  only  afterwards, 
long  after  David  had  sailed  out  of  Tilbury  Docks,  that 
she  remembered  that  their  parting  on  the  quay  had  been 
that  of  friends,  dear  and  true  friends,  not  lovers. 

He  had  said,  leaning  down  to  her,  with  a  laugh 
in  his  eyes:  "  Until  this  time  next  year,  Little 
Comrade." 

And  she  had  answered,  with  all  her  heart  in  her 
eyes,  "Until  this  time  next  year,  my  Comrade." 

Then  the  cables  were  hauled  in,  and  the  gangways 
drawn  up,  and  handkerchiefs  fluttered  in  the  morning 
breeze.  Voices  called  out  and  voices  answered,  shrill, 
happy,  expectant,  sad,  running  the  wrhole  gamut  of 
emotion. 

David  stood  by  the  white-painted  rails  long  after 
the  wharf  and  the  people  on  it  were  like  an  indistinguish- 
able mass.  He  felt  suddenly  lonely,  isolated.  The 
world  he  knew  receded  from  him.  Soon  that  wistful 
face,  with  its  yellow  curls,  was  but  a  dim  speck  on  the 
distant  shore.  The  big  figure  of  Red  Duncan  merged 
at  last  into  the  black  mass  with  white  handkerchiefs 
fluttering  and  waving. 

The  band  was  playing  on  board.  A  cheery,  burly, 
Colonial  came  up  and  spoke  to  him,  chatted  for  a  time 
of  the  old  world,  spoke  of  the  new,  and  suggested  a 
game  of  billiards  for  the  nonce.  They  went  off  into 
the  smoking  -  room,  David  chatting  eagerly.  The 
Colonial  had  heard  of  Glenloth,  and  began  to  tell  David 
all  about  it  and  its  possibilities. 

On  the  wharf  Fiona  turned  with  a  lump  in  her 
throat.  David  had  gone.  For  a  year,  or  for  ever? 
Who  knew? 

Red  Duncan  loomed  beside  her,  a  rugged,  friendly 
face  in  all  that  crowd,  a  tower  of  strength  in  his  very 
bulk. 

David  had  gone.     He  had  set  his  feet  to  the  new 
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ways.  She  felt  suddenly  glad  that  Duncan  was  here — 
beside  her  —  grim,  silent,  disapproving  of  her,  no 
doubt,  but  he  was  the  one  link  with  David.  Her  lonely 
heart  turned  to  him,  its  tendrils  reached  out  to  him. 

David's  parting  injunction  had  been,  "Look  after 
her  for  me,  Duncan." 

And  Duncan  had  answered  with  a  nod  and  gruff 
reply. 

"Ay!" 

Just  one  word,  but  with  Wullie  Duncan  it  meant 
more  than  another's  elaborate  speech. 

Duncan  spoke  now,  as  they  headed  homewards,  with 
his  characteristic  abruptness.  He  spoke  of  the  decision 
from  which  she  would  not  swerve.  "So  you  wouldna 
gang  for  a  year,"  he  gave  her  a  side-glance.  "  Do  ye 
think  it  was  wise,  lassie?" 

"  I  wanted  to  be  sure."  But  her  lips  trembled. 
She  turned  questioning  eyes  to  him,  piteously.  "I 
wanted  David  to  be  sure." 

He  gave  one  of  his  brief,  impatient  nods.  "  Nae 
doubt  you  are  richt,"  and  then  he  added,  as  David  had 
said,  "  but  a  year  is  a  lang  time." 

He  thought  that  he  had  not  voiced  the  words,  that 
they  had  just  flashed  through  his  brain,  with  an 
attendant  sense  or  prevision  of  trouble  to  come.  Then 
he  straightened  his  broad  shoulders  and  smiled. 
"Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,"  he  said,  "only 
fifty-twa  weeks,  and  the  wee  weeks  slither  past  like 

the Ay,  'twill  sune  be  gane."  He  smiled  on  her, 

and  she  strove  bravely  to  smile  back. 

The  crowd  surged  past  them,  flung  them  together, 
separated  them  again.  His  big  shoulders  fought  for  a 
clear  space  for  her.  Beyond,  speeding  farther  and 
farther  away,  Davy's  ship  was  beating  out  to  the 
Southern  seas. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    NEW   EDITOR 

DAVID  CAREY  sat  at  the  editorial  desk  of  that  new  but 
important  organ,  the  Glenloth  Observer^  his  brows 
adorned  with  a  green  shade  to  lessen  the  glare  of  the 
sun  that  flung  its  fierce  radiance  into  the  room. 

The  day  had  been  long  and  hot,  and  the  office  being 
of  pine-wood,  and  with  a  galvanised  iron  roof,  and 
rather  limited  as  yet  as  to  space,  somewhat  resembled 
an  oven  in  temperature. 

David  was  slowly  perusing  the  sheets  of  manuscript 
with  which  the  primitive  desk  was  strewn.  The 
Observer  office,  and  the  desk  with  it,  would  blossom 
later,  with  more  prosperous  days,  into  a  truly  magni- 
ficent building.  Of  that  David  was  assured.  Had  not 
Glenloth  itself,  from  a  huddle  of  a  few  houses,  developed 
suddenly  and  surprisingly  into  a  thriving  town,  bustling 
on  sale  days  with  life  and  vitality  ? 

But  David  was  in  the  meantime  following,  not 
without  inner  revolt  sometimes,  Wullie  Duncan's 
maxim  that  before  one  runs  one  must  learn  to  walk. 
Limited  means  rather  than  desire  curbed  many  of 
Carey's  Irish  impulses.  The  paper,  with  an  ostensibly 
Irish  editor  and  proprietor,  was  to  be  run  on  Scottish 
money  and  under  Scottish  management. 

So  there  David  Carey  sat,  on  this  hot  November 
day,  at  a  large  and  truly  important-looking  desk  that 
was  the  collective  pride  of  the  small  but  interested 
neighbourhood.  He  had  only  just  arrived.  The 
Deputation  that  had  met  him  at  the  station  and  proudly 
escorted  him  there,  had  left  him  for  a  while  to  himself, 
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in  order  that  the  glories  of  the  new  office  might  dawn 
on  him. 

That  desk,  as  William  Thomas  Perkins,  the  resident 
magistrate  and  chief  storekeeper  in  Glenloth,  would  tell 
you,  was  not  what  you  would  suspect  it  to  be.  At  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  with  a  prejudiced  eye,  that  is. 

At  the  distance  aforesaid,  with  the  yellow  holland 
blinds  half-down,  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
the  mellowed  light  beating  through,  straight  on  to 
that  there  desk,  you  might  almost  take  it  for  Parian 
marble.  Yes,  sir !  almost,  but  not  quite !  But,  as 
Mary  Perkins  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  demure  eyes, 
a  little  imagination  went  a  long  way.  Anyhow,  it 
seemed  to  have  its  effect  on  the  editor.  He  stopped 
short  and  gazed  at  it,  at  the  smooth,  white,  blue-veined 
surface,  at  the  white  marble  sides,  flapping  in  the  wind, 
and,  therefore,  apt  to  destroy  the  illusion. 

Underneath  there  was  an  astonishingly  ingenious 
arrangement  of  that  great  stand-by  and  natural  asset 
of  the  Australian  settler,  the  homely  kerosene  box. 

So  many  of  the  latter  at  each  side,  so  many  at  the 
back,  with  the  necessary  allowance  of  space  for  the 
knees,  a  smooth  and  solid  slab  on  top,  a  few  sturdy 
nails,  a  few  yards  of  white,  blue-veined  oilcloth — and 
there  you  were.  A  fine  desk,  sir !  A  truly  Australian 
back-block  piece  of  work  ! 

The  chief  magistrate  introduced  David  to  it  with 
a  proud  flourish  of  a  plump  and  much  befreckled  hand. 
He  invited  him  to  try  the  seat,  the  village  carpenter's 
especial  work  of  art,  and  David  gingerly  did  so.  He 
was  relieved  to  find  then  and  ever  afterwards  that  it 
was  much  more  comfortable  than  it  looked.  Comfort 
before  elegance,  any  day  ! 

The  rest  of  the  Deputation  mopped  its  perspiring 
brow,  and  hinted  delicately  to  its  leader  that  a  hot 
and  dusty  day  gave  it  a  hot  and  dusty  throat.  They 
insisted  that  the  tongue  of  the  new  editor  must  be  like 
a  dried  chip  after  the  nearly  two  hundred  miles'  journey 
from  Melbourne. 

They  trooped  over  to  the  best  hotel  the  place  boasted, 
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and  introduced  "  our  friend,  the  new  editor,"  to  every- 
body on  sight,  treated  them  all  round  to  the  various 
beverages  the  Deputation  found  thirst-quenching,  and 
launched  out  into  the  position  of  proud  importance  that 
Glenloth  would  henceforth  occupy  in  the  affairs  of  great 
nations.  Yes,  sir !  Glenloth  had  a  newspaper  at  last. 
Things  were  going  to  hum.  They  slapped  heartily 
the  dust  off  the  back  of  David's  coat  in  their  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

They  took  David  to  their  hearts  in  the  typical 
back-block  way.  It  was  sale  day.  People  flocked 
from  the  "  District" — a  great  sweep  of  country,  dotted 
over  by  farms  with  prosperous  wheat-fields,  and  circling 
for  miles  around  Glenloth.  The  township  of  Glenloth 
was  full  of  huge,  sandy-haired,  shy  giants. 

Their  grip  of  the  hand  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 
David  afterwards  ruefully  felt  all  the  bones  of  his  to 
make  sure  that  they  weren't  broken. 

Everywhere  the  paper  was  the  topic  of  the  day. 
From  a  lonely,  hitherto  almost  friendless  individual, 
who,  in  the  long  train  journey  from  the  city  to  the 
mallee,  shrank  at  the  idea  of  the  loneliness  and  dreari- 
ness that  must  be  his  inevitable  lot,  David  Carey 
found  himself  surrounded  by  new-made  friends  from 
the  moment  he  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  and  the 
Deputation,  in  its  best  suit  and  uncomfortable  starched 
collar  and  Sunday  boots,  took  immediate  possession 
of  him. 

He  had  expected  weeks  of  loneliness,  and  behold, 
the  friendliness  of  the  whole  town  flowed  out  to  him  ! 

He  had  expected  long  and  uphill  work  before  the 
new  paper  made  its  successful  debut.  True,  Duncan 
had  said  to  him,  in  his  slow  way — 

"  If  your  heart's  set  on  journalism,  Davy,  then  run 
your  ain  paper.  All  over  the  States  of  Australia  ye'll 
find  openings.  Little  toons,  primitive  apparently  in 
themselves,  but  daein'  a  roarin'  trade.  I  ken  just 
sic  a  one,  no  ither  paper  within  miles,  and  it  contains 
mair  advertisements  than  news.  And  it's  the  advertise- 
ments, lad,  that  pay." 
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David  had  his  ideals,  of  course,  as  to  what  a  paper 
should  be.  Advertisements  had  counted  little  in  his 
scheme.  Duncan  had  listened  in  silence,  nodding  his 
shaggy  head. 

"Ay!  Combine  the  twa,  an'  ye'll  no  fail,  I'm 
thinkin'." 

To  Glenloth,  then,  had  David  Carey  gone.  Duncan 
had  written  a  letter,  acknowledging  that  he  had  heard 
from  friends  of  the  need  of  a  live  paper  in  the  district. 
He  had  said  drily  that  he  felt  he  could  safely  leave 
the  rest  to  the  good  sense  and  ambition  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  last  but  not  least  to  William  Thomas  Perkins. 

Long  afterwards  David  knew  that  it  had  been  a 
chance  line  from  Mary  Perkins  to  her  distant  cousin, 
Wullie  Duncan,  that  had  determined  his  fate.  For 
Mary  had  aspirations  towards  literature.  In  common 
with  most  Australian  girls  she  scribbled  verses  and 
wrote  short  stories,  and  then  hid  them  away  out  of 
sight,  or  burned  them  for  fear  of  ridicule.  But  some- 
times she  sent  them  to  Red  Duncan,  who  appeared  to 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  printed. 

For  all  this,  Mary  at  twenty-four  was  not  blind  to 
her  limitations.  She  knew  that  not  even  a  fallen  leaf 
from  the  immortal  wreath  of  laurels  would  rest  on  her 
sunny  rust-brown  head,  but  she  wrote  her  verses  and 
penned  her  stories  for  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  it,  and 
there  were  magazines  in  London  that  seemed  to  like 
them. 

Mary  Perkins  was  a  rather  attractive  young  woman 
with  a  way  with  her,  and  a  way  of  hiding  it,  that  many 
folk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glenloth  found  irresistible. 
Anyhow,  William  Thomas  Perkins,  her  father,  was 
like  putty  in  her  capable,  sun-tanned  hands.  The  day 
that  Duncan's  precise,  dry  answer  came  to  Glenloth, 
Mary  arranged  about  the  Deputation,  then  and  there 
haranguing  the  Resident  Magistrate. 

William  Thomas  Perkins  always  spoke  of  it  as 
his  idea,  and  the  rest  of  the  Deputation  severally  spoke 
about  it  as  theirs,  and  Mary,  singing  busily  about 
her  work,  said  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  thing  was  that 
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the  Chief  People  of  the  township  gathered  together 
and  discussed  the  matter. 

The  thing  was  to  be  "done  proud,"  as  they  put 
it.  Right  from  half  the  world  away  someone  was 
coming  to  Glenloth  to  start  a  new  paper  for  it  and 
the  surrounding  district.  Glenloth  swelled  with  the 
importance  of  it.  Its  hat — to  lapse  into  metaphor — 
threatened  not  to  fit  its  head. 

"  We've  got  to  do  this  here  thing  well,"  declared 
Perkins,  R.M.,  solemnly.  "Here  is  a  township, 
growin'  faster  than  a  schoolboy,  and  no  newspaper, 
no  literary  prospects  whatever  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Boys — I  mean,  Gentlemen — we've  got  to  show 
this  here  stranger,  who  is  to  arrive  in  our  midst,  that 
Glenloth  is  not  a  stick-in-the-mud  place,  but  a  real, 
live,  wheat-growing  district,  second  to  none  in  the 
mallee." 

A  chorus  of  applause,  emphasised  with  hobnailed 
boots  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  showed  that  W.T.P. 
carried  the  crowd  with  him.  His  ruddy,  good-natured 
face  beamed.  He  swayed  to  and  fro  confidentially, 
his  best  Sunday  boots  creaking  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Boys — I  mean  Gentlemen,"  he  wiped  his  honest, 
red  face,  "  I  put  it  to  you,  what  is  it  our  duty  to  do? 
You  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  this  township 
was  but  a  small  selection  with  a  few  houses,  we  decided 
to  build  a  house  for  a  doctor,  and  offer  it  free  to  any 
doctor  who  cared  to  come  and  live  amongst  us.  The 
township  has  grown  since  then,  and  that  old  house 
is  now  part  of  a  new  and  up-to-date  hospital,  a  lesson 
in  small  beginnings.  Well,  why  can't  we  do  the  same 
thing  now?  Build  a  newspaper  office.  Fit  it  up 
economically  but  well,  and  hand  it  over  to  this  young 
man  to  start  business,  straight  away.  Hands  up  who's 
in  with  me?  Who's  for  a  collection  ?  Hooray  !  " 

A  forest  of  hands  waved  wildly  in  the  air.  The 
meeting  cheered  itself  hoarse.  William  Thomas  Perkins 
sat  down,  wiping  the  beads  of  perspiration  off  his 
brow  with  an  enormous  handkerchief,  and  beamed  on 
everybody. 
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He  beamed  still  more  when  one  of  the  meeting 
lumbered  to  its  feet  and  asked  painstakingly  and 
shyly  for  three  cheers  for  the  enterprising  magistrate 
whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  the 
township  and  who  believed  in  progress.  That  it  was  a 
customer  whose  heart  was  unfortunately  not  bound 
up  in  an  unpaid  account  made  no  difference  to  Perkins. 

Half  of  this  admirable  speech  was  lost,  partly  through 
the  extreme  shyness  that  made  the  speaker's  words 
half-inaudible,  partly  because  Tipsy  George,  a  well- 
known  habitue  of  the  adjacent  pub,  began  the  cheers  too 
soon  and  with  a  punctuating  hiccup  that  threatened 
to  convulse  the  audience. 

But  the  cheers  rang  out  very  cheerfully.  Perkins's 
ruddy  face  glowed  like  a  fiery  sunset.  He  forgot  all 
about  the  fact  that  it  was  Mary's  idea,  right  from 
the  beginning  ;  but  then  Mary  had  a  habit  of  inserting 
her  ideas  into  her  parent's  mind  so  insidiously  that 
he  was  often  unaware  of  the  process. 

The  meeting  broke  up  with  another  cheer  for  the 
editor-to-be  and  a  generous  collection.  The  village 
carpenter,  hilariously  holding  up  the  door  and  Tipsy 
George  at  the  same  moment,  beamed  also.  He  would 
have  the  building  of  the  Glenloth  Observer  office. 

And  that  was  the  beginning.  On  the  day,  six 
weeks  later,  that  David  Carey,  tired,  and  a  trifle 
depressed  with  the  long  train  journey  and  the  heat, 
arrived  at  Glenloth,  half  the  township  assembled  to 
meet  him.  The  train  had  wandered  amiably  through 
the  countryside  for  hours,  appearing  to  stop  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  liked,  and  as  long  as  it  liked. 
No  one  seemed  to  mind.  The  line  ran  past  paddocks 
with  tall  waving  wheat,  or  glimpses  of  uncultivated 
land  with  big  trees  and  thousands  of  grazing  sheep 
in  the  shadows,  or  cattle  knee-deep  in  half-dried  creeks, 
languidly  swishing  their  long  tails  to  keep  off  the 
flies.  Everybody  in  the  train  seemed  to  know  someone 
on  the  various  platforms  and  got  out  to  chat  with  them. 
But  at  last  the  journey  came  to  an  end. 

In  Glenloth,  an  hour  before  sunset,  David  sat  alone 
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in  the  galvanised-iron-roofed  room,  with  its  raftered 
walls  and  its  boards  of  golden  pine,  the  smell  of  drying 
resin  mingling  with  the  odour  of  new  and  cool  green 
linoleum  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  wide  sill  of  the 
window  before  him  stood  a  copper  bowl  full  of  yellow 
roses,  wilting  in  the  sunshine. 

He  wondered,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  who  had  put 
that  homely  and  finishing  touch  to  the  room.  The 
faint  perfume  came  to  him  from  the  open  window. 
A  breeze  swept  in  from  the  wide  fields  that  stretched 
beyond  the  window  before  his  desk,  with  a  vista  of 
swaying  golden-tasselled  wheat.  Anything  like  such 
climate  and  such  sunshine  he  had  never  hoped  to  see. 

He  looked  around  the  room  with  something  of  the 
look  his  eyes  held  when  he  had  first  entered,  with 
something  of  the  same  sensation,  as  if  he  could  not 
believe  it  quite  true,  or  himself  awake,  when,  marshalled 
by  the  deputation,  he  had  been  brought  up  short  in  the 
main  street,  before  a  huge  sign  which  threatened  to 
dwarf  the  new  unpainted  building  beneath,  and  which 
read  proudly : 

OFFICES  OF  THE  GLENLOTH  OBSERVER. 

A  sudden  laugh  escaped  him  now  as  he  looked 
around.  He  felt  absurdly  young  all  of  a  sudden.  The 
cares  of  the  years  fell  away  from  him.  He  was  a  boy 
engaged  in  an  escapade  full  of  unexpected  surprises  and 
happenings.  He  was  out  on  a  road  of  adventure,  his 
feet  no  longer  dragging,  his  shoulders  no  longer 
stooped.  The  very  people  he  had  already  met  made 
him  feel  young  and  care-free.  There  was  youth  and 
virility  and  purpose  in  the  oldest  man  among  them. 

He  stood  up,  straightened  his  shoulders,  flung  his 
head  back.  The  breeze  blew  in  his  face,  a  tang  in  its 
crispness.  It  spoke  of  heartiness  and  of  energy  born 
of  health  and  strength. 

On  either  side  of  his  desk  a  window  faced  each  way 
of  the  street.  The  yellow  blinds,  thin  enough  to  let  in 
the  light  but  sufficient  to  beat  back  the  glare  of  the 
strong  sunlight,  had  been  drawn  to  keep  the  room  in 
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some  measure  cool.  The  light  filtered  through  in  a 
softened,  pale  yellow  stream. 

David  barely  felt  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  excite- 
ment of  that  afternoon.  How  strange  it  seemed  that 
only  a  few  hours  ago  that  country  train  had  at  last,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  come  to  a  stop  and  deposited 
him  at  the  asphalted  platform  ! 

From  the  white-painted,  red-roofed  hotel  across  the 
way  he  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices,  rising  and  falling. 
Buggies  rattled  down  the  macadamised  street.  Children's 
shrill,  happy  calls  drifted  in  to  him. 

David  went  over  to  one  of  the  side  windows  and 
lifted  the  blind.  He  looked  down  the  street,  dipping  to 
a  hollow  and  then  curving  out  to  the  countryside.  A 
row  of  houses  and  shops  nestled  together,  with  gardens 
at  the  side  running  level  to  the  footpath,  and  acacia 
and  gum  trees  leaning  nonchalantly  over.  Farther  on 
a  red  water-tower  lifted  its  head  by  the  dark  line  of  trees 
and  the  flash  of  water  that  denoted  a  river.  Above  and 
beyond  the  blue  sky,  dazzling  in  its  pure  hue,  arched 
down  to  a  cloudless  horizon,  over  the  swaying  tassels  of 
the  golden  wheat-stalks  that  reached  as  high  as  a  tall 
man's  shoulder,  and  prodigal  of  the  assurance  of 
harvest. 

Something  in  that  town,  its  peace,  its  high-roofed, 
squarely-built  cottages,  its  tall  gum  trees,  still  and 
majestic  against  the  red  sunset,  brought  a  sense  of 
invigoration,  a  tingling  into  the  blood  in  his  veins.  It 
was  quiet,  and  yet  there  was  life  in  it,  an  undercurrent 
of  life,  rushing  on  and  upward,  full  of  promise,  like  the 
ears  of  wheat. 

The  sunset  was  reddening  the  window-panes,  spark- 
ling on  the  distant  river.  Tall  eucalyptus  trees,  silver- 
boled,  green-leaved,  stood  out  against  it  tipped  with 
fire.  The  wind  brought  the  fragrance  of  their  cuplike 
blossom.  The  street  began  to  hum  with  noise  and 
bustle,  hearty  voices  and  cheery  laughter.  Big  farm 
wagons  lumbered  by,  the  blue-shirted  drivers  idly 
flicking  their  whips  above  the  horses'  ears,  stopping 
here  and  there  for  a  moment's  chat,  or  flinging  a  cheery 
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remark.  He  stood  still  and  looked  out  at  these  men 
among  whom  his  life  was  to  be  lived  for  who  knew 
how  long. 

The  wide-brimmed  felt  hats,  with  the  ring  of  dangling 
corks  or  net  to  keep  off  the  pursuing  sun-flies,  were 
pushed  back  from  tanned,  unlined  foreheads.  Eyes, 
for  the  most  part  clear  and  blue  as  the  sea,  or  the  wild 
irises  on  that  vacant  patch  of  land  behind  the  office, 
twinkled  merrily  as  their  owners  talked. 

A  laughing,  happy-go-lucky  people,  David  said  to 
himself  as  he  watched  them,  and  instinctively  his  heart 
went  back  to  Ireland,  to  his  country  far  away,  where 
men  walked  too  oft  with  sullen  brow  and  bitter  eye,  the 
weeping  skies  of  Erin  over  them. 

What  had  they,  these  people,  these  Australians,  that 
made  them  so  different?  They  lounged  there,  talking, 
laughing,  the  round  of  their  lives  to  outward  seeming 
but  a  simple  and  primitive  thing,  yet  from  them 
radiating  a  kind  of  inner  happiness  and  satisfaction. 

The  blue  sky  spoke  of  optimism,  the  fields  of 
industry,  of  harvests  to  be,  of  muscle  and  brain  and  the 
seeds'  sowing,  of  industry  and  toil. 

They  had  made  toil  a  light  thing  these  men,  for  all 
that  their  hands  were  scarred  and  brown.  They  sang  at 
their  work,  perchance,  where  others  cursed.  They  did 
cheerily  in  an  hour  what  men  of  other  countries  lingered 
over,  because  there  was  little  hope  or  heart  behind  the 
working.  They  were  of  this  country,  a  country  of 
wide  spaces,  of  freedom  of  mind  and  tongue  ;  no  whip, 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  cracked  over  them.  You 
might  lead  these  men,  but  you  could  not  drive  them. 

The  conventions  that  in  many  another  land  had 
shrines  for  their  setting,  as  gods,  had  here  apparently 
no  place. 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a  minister  went  by, 
arm  in  arm,  a  common  enough  sight,  but  to  David 
almost  unbelievable.  They  were  laughing  over  some- 
thing and  went  into  a  hotel  together. 

William  Perkins,  whom  David  had  guessed  to  be 
the  most  important  magnate  of  the  place,  was  coming 
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across  the  road  from  the  hotel,  but  he  had  discarded 
his  Sunday  hat  and  coat.  He  wore  complacently  a 
large  white  grocer's  apron,  fringed  at  the  bottom. 

One  of  the  teamsters  hailed  him  idly. 

"  Blarsted  hot,  Bill!" 

"You're  right,"  said  Perkins  cheerfully.  "How's 
your  crops,  Sam?  " 

He  came  to  a  stop  beside  the  wagon,  rested  one 
foot  on  the  spoke  of  the  wheel,  his  knee  bent. 

"Not  so  bad.  Chance  of  a  good  harvest."  The 
teamster  yawned  widely  behind  a  capacious  hand. 
"  Been  up  since  three  o'clock,"  he  explained.  "  Pretty 
busy  just  now.  By  the  way  has  that  editor  arrived  ?  " 

Perkins  nodded,  with  a  meaning  jerk  of  his  head,  at 
the  adjacent  building.  He  lowered  his  voice. 

"Came  in  the  four  train.  We  all  met  him.  I've 
just  got  off  my  best  togs." 

"Sol"  The  teamster  scratched  his  head  thought- 
fully. "  What  sort  of  a  bloke  is  he  ?  " 

"Looks  all  right,  Pete,"  Perkins  drawled.  "But 
he's  so  thin  he  don't  cast  a  shadow  even." 

In  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Glenloth  Observer 
David  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  suddenly. 
The  candid  discussion  and  the  comment  on  him 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  humour.  There  they  stood  in 
the  road,  the  magnate  of  the  district  chatting,  cheerfully 
and  with  no  reservation  as  to  class  distinction,  to 
apparently  a  farmer's  labourer  who,  if  he  spoke  slang, 
spoke  also  faultless  English,  and  with  a  truly  aristocratic 
drawl.  David  laughed  again. 

The  man  called  Pete  straightened  himself,  lifted  the 
whip  and  prepared  to  depart.  He  jerked  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  brand-new  offices.  A  sudden  shyness 
descended  on  him. 

"  I  believe  the  bloke  heard  all  I  said,"  he  remarked. 
He  gave  a  laugh.  "  Bring  him  out  one  day.  The 
missus  will  be  glad  to  see  him." 

He  flicked  the  horses  lightly  with  the  whip  as  a 
signal  for  departure. 

"So  long,  Bill,"  he  called  cheerfully. 
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"So  long,  Pete."  The  horses  moved  off  down  the 
street  making  for  the  main  road,  a  cloud  of  dust 
following  in  their  wake. 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  half-closed  door  of  the 
Observer  office.  The  round,  ruddy  face  of  Perkins 
beamed  in  on  David,  radiating  welcome,  and  as 
obviously  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  bursting  with  pride 
and  the  knowledge  of  some  special  favour. 

"Mary,"   he  said,   without  any  explanation   as  to 
who,  or  what,  or  where  the  said  Mary  was,  "wants  you 
to  come  to  tea." 
The  seal  of  approbation  had  been  set  on  David. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

TOWNSHIP   AND    PEOPLE 

THE  editor  and  the  magistrate  went  out  into  the  warm, 
hazy  light  that  filled  the  winding  street.  Far  away, 
over  the  yellow  cornfields,  a  blaze  like  the  open  doors 
of  an  enormous  furnace  denoted  the  sun's  leisurely 
setting.  The  trees  by  the  river  stood  out  dark  and 
stirless,  tipped  with  flame,  and  the  strip  of  water 
reflected  the  ruddy  glare. 

Perkins  went  over  to  his  shop,  or  rather  shops,  for 
they  had  an  imposing  frontage,  and  left  his  apron. 
The  two  men  walked  slowly  down  the  street,  stopping 
here  and  there,  shaking  hands  every  few  yards.  The 
grey-metalled  road  was  full  of  homeward-bound  wagons 
and  buggies  laden  with  women  and  children  and  a 
week's  substantial  shopping. 

The  farmers'  wives  came  along  into  the  township, 
with  the  back  of  the  buggies  laden  with  boxes  of  eggs 
and  butter,  and  in  their  place  took  back  groceries  and  all 
the  luxuries  Glenloth  afforded.  Here  and  there  a  huge 
hat-box  towered  proudly  above  the  pile,  securely  roped 
in  by  the  ever-handy  halter.  The  air  was  full  of  good- 
byes and  laughing  voices  and  the  clamour  of  children. 

Fourteen  to  twenty  miles'  journey  lay  before  a  great 
many  of  these  people,  placidly  turning  their  faces  to- 
wards home.  Sale  day  was  the  event  of  the  week,  when 
from  all  the  outside  farms,  miles  away,  everybody,  from 
the  father  to  the  youngest  baby  at  the  breast,  came  to 
town  for  the  day. 

The  stores  had  all  their  gayest  goods  ranged  on  the 
footpath  before  the  windows  :  rolls  of  bright  prints  and 
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flannels,  and  sober  dungaree  and  galatea  for  the  men, 
leaned  nonchalantly  against  the  veranda  post.  The 
windows  themselves,  with  their  array  of  bargains,  works 
of  art  of  the  local  milliner  and  the  confections  of  the 
head  dressmaker  of  each  firm,  were  beyond  description. 
They  glowed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — sea- 
blues,  and  clove-pink,  Nile  green  and  deep  rose.  It 
made  one  cheerful  just  to  look  at  those  windows. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  tickets  as  "  Le  Dernier 
Cri,"  "  Latest  Model,"  "  Parisian,"  and  "Chic," 
scattered  plentifully  and  indiscriminately,  "spoke  for 
themselves,"  as  David  said  afterwards  in  an  ornate 
description  of  their  glories. 

Bags  of  onions  and  potatoes  sat  at  the  doors  of  the 
grocers'  shops,  or  were  arranged  in  rows  along  the 
footpath  for  all  fully  to  inspect  before  buying.  A  few 
stragglers  here  and  there,  laden  with  shopping  and 
followed  by  perspiring,  white-aproned  young  men,  still 
more  laden,  were  making  their  way  to  waiting  buggies. 

Here  and  there,  as  David  and  his  new-found  friend 
went  down  the  streets,  people  came  to  the  doors  of  the 
different  shops  and  gazed  frankly  at  the  thin,  sallow, 
young  man  who  had  put  the  bonnet  of  importance  on 
Glenloth's  proud  head.  They  came  out  to  him,  shook 
hands,  and  wished  him  welcome  among  them. 

There  was  an  astonishing  number  of  pretty  girls, 
simply  but  smartly  dressed,  gathered  before  the  local 
post-office  waiting  for  the  mail.  The  steady  dump — 
dump  of  the  stamper  reached  David  as  they  passed. 
The  girls  looked  at  David  with  interest.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  appearance,  so  neat  and  smart,  of 
these  way-back  country  girls. 

"Hey  there,  Wallie,"  called  Perkins  to  a  youth  in 
the  uniform  of  a  postal  messenger,  handing  over  mail- 
bags  to  another,  preparatory  to  strapping  them  on  his 
young,  but  broad,  shoulders.  "  Bring  mine  along  when 
you're  coming,  I  won't  be  waiting  at  the  shop  to-day." 

"Righto!"  said  Wallie  laconically,  without  lifting 
his  head.  Then  apparently  recognising  the  voice,  he 
sang  out,  "  Mary's  been  and  got  them." 
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There  was  no  alteration  in  his  voice,  no  cringing, 
no  doffing  of  the  cap.  Perkins  swung  on,  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened.  A  scavenger, 
sweeping  the  gutter  of  refuse  and  paper,  greeted  them 
with  the  jerk  of  the  head  that  David  began  to  recognise 
as  a  friendly  greeting. 

"  Fine  day,"  said  Perkins  to  him. 

"Not  so  bad,"  growled  the  scavenger.  He  spat 
on  his  hands  and  bent  his  back  to  the  work  again. 
"The  sunset  looks  like  a  scorcher  for  to-morrow.  That 
sun's  been  hung  up  on  a  nail  all  day." 

Perkins  agreed.  "When  you  see  a  red  sun  like 

that "  he  began  to  explain  to  David,  as  they  walked 

on,  but  broke  off  when  he  saw  that  David  was  laughing. 
He  began  good-naturedly  to  laugh  too.  "  What's  the 
matter?" 

"The  attitude  of  that  scavenger,  not  forgetting  the 
post-boy,  tickled  me  suddenly,"  said  David.  "Are 
those  two  always  like  that?  They  are  unique."  He 
laughed  again.  "  I've  never  met  anything  like  them 
before." 

Perkins  looked  puzzled.     Then  he  saw  light. 

"Lord  bless  you!  they  are  all  like  that;  we  have 
no  snobbery  here.  This  is  a  free  country."  A  note 
of  pride  upheld  his  voice.  "All  men  are  equal,  in 
Glenloth  at  any  rate ;  and  I  think  you'll  find  it  the 
same  pretty  well  wherever  you  travel  in  Australia, 
and  folk  have  grown  up  together."  His  eyes  twinkled. 
"  I'd  forgotten  that  it  wasn't  a  universal  habit." 

"  I  have  seen  men,"  said  David  suddenly,  and  a 
note  of  suppressed  passion  swung  into  his  voice, 
"cringing  like  dogs." 

He  stopped  as  suddenly,  his  hands  clenched. 

"We  haven't  an  aristocracy  here,"  said  Perkins. 
"  Many,  however,  assert  that  we  have  a  Snobocracy 
instead,  but  that  it  is  confined  mostly  to  cities.  I  don't 
know,"  his  eyes  began  to  shine.  "It's  the  women, 
Carey,  who  do  these  things,  I  suppose.  Anyhow,  our 
chief  aristocrats  here  begin  with  me  and  Bellingham, 
or  I'm  not  sure  if  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  are  not 
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in  the  lead,  then  there's  the  bank-manager  and  the 
different  proprietors  of  different  businesses " 

His  eyes  twinkled  again.  He  scratched  his  head 
thoughtfully.  uWhy,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  sure  that 
you  don't  oust  us  all  out  of  our  positions.  As  Mary 
put  it  this  morning,  you  will  be  from  this  day  forward 
the  Brain  of  Glenloth,  the  Fountain  Head  of  All 
Knowledge,  the — the — what  was  it  now,  she  said,  the 
God  of  Literature  for  a  Benighted  Community.  .  .  . 
It  sounds  like  one  of  Father  Murphy's  litanies, 
doesn't  it?" 

"Stop!"  begged  David,  laughing.  "  Do  I  look 
like  any  of  those  things?" 

"You  can  never  judge  a  sausage  by  its  cover," 
said  Perkins  sagely.  "  If  you're  looking  for  compli- 
ments, young  man " 

"I'm  not,"  asserted  David  hastily. 

Perkins  laughed.  "Well,  anyhow,  we  are  nearly 
home  ;  just  another  block  or  two,  and  I'll  leave  you 
to  thrash  it  out  with  Mary." 

"Who  is  Mary?"  asked  David  involuntarily.  She 
it  was  who  had  sent  the  invitation  to  tea,  he  remembered, 
and  of  whom  the  post-boy  had  spoken  casually. 

"Mary?"  Perkins  looked  surprised  that  anyone 
in  the  wide  world  should  not  know  Mary.  "Why," 
more  slowly,  "she's  the  boss  of  my  small  household, 
I  suppose — I  don't  know  how  otherwise  to  describe 
her — except  to  say  that  I  just  could  not  do  without  her 
in  business  or  in  the  house,  or  anywhere  else,  and 
that  Mary  knows  everybody  and  everybody  knows 
Mary." 

This,  to  a  young  man  who  had  only  stepped  into 
Glenloth  that  same  day  was  certainly  not  instructive, 
but  to  David  came  a  quick  mental  picture  of  this  Mary, 
or  rather  alternative  pictures — one  of  a  tall,  gaunt 
female,  grey-haired,  and  of  uncertain  age  and  tempera- 
ment ;  this,  with  a  side-glance  at  Perkins's  contented 
face,  he  dismissed  in  favour  of  a  plump,  plain,  capable 
woman,  bustling  around  Perkins's  house  wherever  it 
was,  and  managing  anything  and  anybody  in  sight. 
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Anyhow,  she  had  apparently  a  sense  of  humour,  which 
was  something  to  her  credit. 

His  host  pointed  out  at  that  moment  a  group  of  trees 
ahead,  clustering  thickly  together  where  the  town  ended 
almost  abruptly. 

11  My  place  is  there,"  he  said  with  pride.  "  It's  a 
bit  of  a  way  from  business  and  a  bit  big  for  us,  but 
when  my  wife  was  alive  she  took  a  fancy  to  the  place, 
and  Mary  was  born  there.  So  there  we  stay." 

Mary  was  his  daughter,  not  his  wife,  then.  But 
David  was  at  the  moment  more  interested  in  the  scene 
around  them.  They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  wind- 
ing street,  where  it  straggled  off  into  the  country. 

The  last  of  the  sun  was  on  his  face.  The  white 
road — with  the  distant  flock  of  sheep  on  it,  a  yellow 
dog,  and  a  small  cloud  of  dust  floating  after — ran  out 
between  wide  fields  of  ripening  wheat.  Magnificent 
green  trees  bent  over  here  and  there,  as  if  with  arms, 
to  protect  the  golden  sea  of  wheat  shimmering  beneath, 
rippling  in  waves.  A  grove  of  pines  stood  out, 
silhouetted  dark  and  stirless  on  the  brow  of  a  low  hill. 
Tall  eucalyptus  trees,  their  grey-green  leaves  rustling 
in  the  wind,  stood  like  sentinels  along  the  street.  From 
a  paddock  of  stunted  mallee  scrub,  there  came  a 
pleasant,  fragrant  smell,  faintly  reminiscent  of  dried 
lavender. 

Farther  on,  another  round  red  water-tower  showed 
amid  a  mass  of  greenness  on  the  hill  beyond. 

They  passed  the  last  cottage,  a  quaint,  white  tumble- 
down place,  empty  and  neglected,  its  windows  peering 
at  them  with  sun-bright,  inquisitive  eyes.  A  little 
farther  on,  in  a  wilderness  of  trees,  rose  an  old  squarely- 
built  house  of  dusky  red  brick  and  slate  roofs  and  tall 
chimneys. 

Perkins  came  to  a  stop  at  the  high,  white-painted 
gate. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said  heartily. 

He  held  the  gate  open  and  David  Carey  passed 
through  with  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  pleasure. 
Long,  level  windows  jutted  out  on  to  a  wide,  white- 
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boarded  veranda,  facing  a  level  sweep  of  lawn.  A 
white  gravelled  drive  curved  from  somewhere  around 
the  house  and  wandered  away  again,  lost  out  of  sight 
amid  the  trees. 

The  house  was  on  a  slight  rise  and  terraced  steps  led 
up  to  it,  the  white  urns  full  of  scarlet  geraniums  and 
Virginia  creeper.  A  wealth  of  colour  flared  here  and 
there  among  the  shrubs. 

One  might  have  lifted  the  house  and  surroundings 
bodily  out  of  some  old  English  village  and  transported 
them  to  this,  as  yet,  new  and  small  township,  where  life 
and  progress  were  yet  in  the  making. 

Old  Court  stood  apart  from  the  street,  with  its 
smaller  houses  almost  all  of  one  pattern,  its  shops  and 
its  tumble-down  huts,  relics  of  earlier  days,  jutting  out 
here  and  there  from  the  newer  buildings. 

Perkins  led  the  way  along  the  white-gravelled  path- 
way with  the  air  of  one  so  accustomed  to  the  place  that 
he  found  no  very  especial  beauty  in  it.  He  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  objected  to  it  because,  first, 
it  was  inclined  to  be  damp,  and,  secondly,  it  was  too 
big  for  Mary  and  himself. 

Yet  this,  to  Carey,  was  the  house  of  his  dreams, 
for  all  that  it  was  not  white  and  low-built,  as  he  had 
planned.  The  old  vision  fled  away  and  a  new  one 
came  in  its  place.  The  old  garden  spoke  to  him,  the 
trees  murmured  to  him,  and  bent  friendly,  gracious 
heads  in  welcome.  A  sudden  longing  for  possession 
of  this  place,  with  its  air  of  quiet,  forgotten  ways, 
burned  in  him. 

Some  day,  he  said  in  his  heart  to  the  trees,  respond- 
ing to  the  strange  fancy  of  the  moment,  it  would  all 
be  his.  Some  day  and  somehow.  He  would  work 
hard,  the  harder  for  having  seen  Old  Court. 

This  old  man,  Perkins,  beside  him,  would  as  lief 
be  as  happy,  if  not  happier,  in  a  new  and  up-to-date 
house,  which  aimed  at  utility  rather  than  picturesque- 
ness,  at  a  place,  as  he  had  remarked,  "nearer  the 
business." 

Some  day,  and  how  strangely  Carey's  heart  glowed 
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at  the  thought,  he  would  have  saved  enough  to  buy  it. 
It  would  all  be  his — his  !  How  lovingly  he  would  tend 
these  gardens,  trim  the  yew  into  quaint,  picturesque 
shapes,  set  a  stone -sundial  on  that  wide  sweep  of 
emerald  lawn  ! 

''There's  a  fine  orchard,"  Perkins  was  saying, 
"  round  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I  think  we  might 
go  there  now,  as  I  don't  see  Mary  about."  He  meant 
to  show  Carey  the  especial  pride  of  his  heart,  long 
rows  of  cabbages  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

"It's  because  you  know  you  are  not  looking  for 
Mary  at  all,  father ! "  retorted  a  clear,  high  voice. 
"  Did  you  expect  that  I'd  be  holding  a  reception  among 
the  cabbages  ?  " 

Carey  turned  to  see  Mary  Perkins  for  the  first 
time.  She  stood  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
veranda,  a  young  girl  with  a  sweet,  laughing  face, 
but  with  no  particular  beauty  of  feature.  She  came 
down  the  steps  towards  them,  the  sun  spinning  golden 
lights  and  shadows  in  her  soft  brown  hair.  The 
vivacious  colour  fluttered  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes, 
very  blue,  full  of  laughter,  bestowed  on  Carey  a 
quizzical,  genial  glance  of  welcome.  She  held  out 
a  firm  small  hand,  with  freckles  here  and  there  adorn- 
ing its  whiteness. 

"  We  shall  have  to  introduce  ourselves,"  she  said. 
"I  shall  have  to  take  that  father  of  mine  seriously 
in  hand.  Do  you  know  I  expected  you  to  tea  an 
hour  ago?" 

Perkins  grinned  cheerfully.  "We  met  ever  so 
many  people  we  knew  on  the  way 

"  Whom  you  knew,  you  mean."  She  put  her  hand 
affectionately  on  her  father's  shoulder,  turned  him 
towards  the  open  hall  door.  "I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  introduced  Mr.  Carey  to  everybody  on  the  road 
home.  So  there's  no  use  trying  to  put  half  the  blame 
on  him.  We,  indeed  !  " 

They  went  along  the  path,  laughing,  explaining, 
Mary  deliberately  misunderstanding.  She  had  a  clear, 
bell-like  laugh.  Carey  liked  the  ring  of  it,  liked,  too, 
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her  voice,  and  her  boyish,  direct  way  of  looking  at 
people. 

"  I've  some  people  coming  to-night,"  she  was  saying 
to  David.  "I  want  you  to  meet  several  people  who 
are  very  interested  in  the  new  venture.  The  whole 
town  is  interested,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Some  of  them 
have  literary  aspirations." 

Perkins  chuckled.  "You're  in  for  it,  Carey.  You'll 
have  to  have  a  padlock  on  your  door,  and  a  huge 
dustbin  outside  to  catch  the  sonnets  of  the  local  poets." 
He  added  slyly,  "  I'm  not  sure  that  Mary  has  not  half 
a  ton  or  more  stored  up  in  the  hayloft." 

Mary  protested  against  the  accusation  vigorously, 
the  colour  mounting  high  in  her  cheeks. 

"I  warn  you,  all  the  same,  that  each  of  them  will 
be  throwing  a  poetic  spasm  before  midnight,"  Perkins 
said.  He  put  his  arm  about  his  daughter's  shoulders 
and  smiled  quizzically.  "  Let  me  see,  Mary.  How  do 
they  begin?  Once,  somewhere  in  this  house,  I  found 
one  that  went  something  like  this — 

" '  My  little  lamb  has  died  to-day, 
And  I  have  wept  my  heart  away  ; 
I  feel  it  more  than  I  can  say.' " 

He  winked  solemnly  at  Carey,  who  was  smiling. 

Mary,  blushing  furiously,  gave  her  father  a  reproach- 
ful glance.  "  Dad,  don't  be  mean." 

She  explained  quickly  to  Carey,  crimsoning  up  to 
the  roots  of  her  warm  brown  hair  as  she  met  his 
twinkling  eyes.  "I  was  only  ten,  you  see.  It  was 
very  silly." 

"  It  was  a  very  laudable  attempt." 

She  smiled.  "It  was  a  dear,  wee  lamb,  anyway, 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  didn't  quite  weep  my  heart  away, 
I  haven't  forgotten  it  yet.  Father,  will  you  show  Mr. 
Carey  to  the  spare  room,  the  one  next  to  yours?" 

He  found  the  interior  of  the  house  as  quaint  and 
old-fashioned  as  was  the  exterior.  Its  homely  and 
friendly  air  was  of  peace  and  welcome  and  unobtrusive 
happiness. 
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The  room  where  he  washed  and  bathed  his  face 
and  brushed  his  hair  looked  out  on  the  green  sweep 
of  the  lawn. 

A  water-hose,  nozzled  and  supported  invisibly  in 
mid-air,  flung  upwards  and  outwards  a  continuous 
spray  of  water.  Even  as  he  looked,  Mary  in  her 
white  dress  came  out  to  the  lawn  and  turned  off  the 
tap,  the  sun  on  her  beautiful  hair. 

She  was  speaking  to  someone  on  the  veranda, 
possibly  her  father,  in  her  high,  clear  voice. 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  sit  out  here  after  supper, 
if  the  tap  is  left  running,"  she  said  cheerfully.  "  Lawns 
are  for  sitting  on,  not  sailing,  and  we  haven't  a  boat 
anyway." 

"  It  will  dry  quickly,"  said  a  reassuring  voice.  Her 
father  came  into  view  then,  his  coat  off,  and  his  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  began  to  help  her  to  coil  up 
the  hose.  Presently  an  old  man,  very  evidently  a 
gardener,  appeared  and  took  possession. 

Mary  and  her  father  walked  for  a  while,  back  and 
forwards,  across  the  lawn,  William  Perkins  smoking 
a  pipe,  and  the  smell  of  tobacco  mingling  with  the 
fragrance  of  Mary's  roses. 

Carey  came  out  of  his  room  and  paused  in  the  wide, 
square  hall,  with  its  polished  floor  and  square  of  carpet, 
golden-brown,  he  thought,  as  Mary's  sunny  hair. 

Perkins  looked  up  and  saw  him. 

"Come  out  here  in  the  cool,"  he  called,  "and  talk 
with  Mary  while  I  change." 
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MARY  came  forward  to  meet  Carey.  She  had  a  soft- 
hued  velvet  ribbon,  worn  snood-like,  over  her  hair,  and 
blue  as  her  eyes. 

"  Because,"  she  announced,  "I  have  not  such  a 
practical  mind  as  my  father,  I  am  going  to  show  you 
roses  instead  of  cabbages."  Her  eyes  twinkled  laugh- 
ingly at  the  corners  as  she  added,  "You  didn't  know 
that  we  grew  roses  in  Australia,  perhaps?  I  once  met 
a  woman  who  firmly  believed,  before  she  came  to 
Australia,  that  we  were  all  black,  like  the  aborigines, 
and  hopped  like  kangaroos.  Sort  of  tango  effect,  I 
suppose?" 

"  Surely  not  as  bad  as  all  that,"  he  protested. 

Mary  laughed.  "That  was  the  vague  impression 
she  had  formed.  Shure,"  and  her  eyes  twinkled,  "what 
do  the  folk  across  the  sea  know  about  us,  save  a  line  or 
two  in  the  papers  occasionally,  to  say  that  there  is 
a  drought,  or  that  there  is  not  a  drought,  that  wheat 
has  gone  up  or  down  with  a  dump  ?  " 

"There  is  a  huge  edifice  in  London,"  he  said,  "to 
remind  people  that  there  is  a  place  called  Australia  on 
the  map." 

"Buildings,"  said  Mary,  "after  all,  count  little  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  But  let  us  talk  of  other  matters." 

They  strolled  around  the  house.  The  impromptu 
concert-hall  of  the  bathroom,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
running  water,  brought  forth  a  melody  from  the  lusty 
lungs  of  William  T.  Perkins. 

Mary  opened  a  gate  at  what  had  seemed  the  end  of 
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the  garden.  They  passed  through  a  narrow  aisle  of  red 
gum  trees  and  came  suddenly  into  a  square  of  crowding 
flower-beds  and  narrow,  white  paths. 

There  were  "roses,  roses  everywhere."  A  wealth 
of  colour  blazed  round  them  as  they  stood,  a  riot  of 
roses. 

Roses  clambered  over  pergolas  of  gnarled  brown 
branches  and  twisted  roots.  Roses  nodded  gaily  from 
trellises,  tall  arches,  and  tall,  slender  sticks.  Far  down 
at  the  end  of  the  garden  a  green  and  white  painted 
latticed  pagoda  was  almost  smothered  with  hundreds  of 
trailing  blooms  in  scarlet  and  white.  The  warm,  dusky 
air  was  full  of  fragrant  perfume. 

Carey  paused  abruptly  beside  a  disused  fountain, 
almost  hid  with  climbing  roses  and  Virginia  creeper, 
its  stone  wall  stained  and  rusted  with  the  passing  years. 

Carey,  his  thin,  sallow  face  aglow,  voiced  his 
thoughts  aloud. 

"  Someone,"  he  mused,  "  who  had  loved  roses  and 
loved  this  old  house  well,  once  lived  here." 

Mary  nodded,  and  a  mantle  of  sorrow  all  at  once 
veiled  the  sweetness  of  her  eyes.  "The  rosery  was 
mother's  idea.  The  old  fountain  here  also.  She  had 
a  passion  for  the  antique,  for  flagged  paths  and  sun- 
dials, and  white  terraces  sloping  down  to  green  lawns. 
I  can  understand  it,  for  I  have  inherited  it  in  some 
measure  ;  though  I  am  of  my  country,  passionately  so, 
in  all  other  things." 

She  turned  her  face  to  him.  She  had  not  struck 
David  at  first  sight  as  a  pretty  girl.  Mary  would  not 
be  described  as  pretty,  or  lovely,  or  handsome.  She 
did  not  come  under  any  of  these  headings.  She  just 
seemed  as  if  a  suggestion  of  them  all  clung  to  her. 
Mary  was  just  Mary. 

But  now  he  saw  that  her  large  eyes,  with  a  glint 
of  blue  in  their  depths,  were  unquestionably  beautiful. 
Her  features  were  not  faultlessly  regular ;  her  wide, 
laughing  mouth,  would  never  be  termed  rosebud ; 
there  were  freckles  here  and  there  on  the  delicate 
whiteness  of  her  skin  which  a  land  of  sunshine  had 
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turned  to  a  faint,  dusky  creaminess  of  hue.  Her  hair, 
neither  brown  nor  red,  but  in  some  way  a  combination 
of  the  two,  had  a  decided  tendency  to  waywardness. 

As  she  had  said,  Mary  Perkins  was  of  her  country. 
Something  sparkling,  sunshiny,  carelessly  happy, 
radiated  from  her  as  from  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
endless  vivacity  and  joyousness.  Her  fresh,  open  face 
reflected  the  passing  of  every  emotion  as  clearly  as  a 
mirror.  Those  two,  clear  eyes  seemed  always  to  brim 
over  with  all  that  is  splendid  in  youth. 

"How  happy  you  seem!"  The  remark  slipped 
from  Carey  almost  unconsciously,  and  he  flushed  sud- 
denly. But  part  of  Mary's  charm  lay  in  her  complete 
unconsciousness. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  be?"  They  were  still  standing 
by  the  disused  fountain,  and  she  bent  down  to  scrape 
away  some  of  the  dead  leaves  that  had  drifted  into 
the  curving  basin. 

"  But  isn't  Glenloth  lonely?" 

"Lonely!"  Mary  stared  indignantly  at  the  very 
idea.  "Glenloth  lonely!  Whoever  told  you  that? 
Why,  there's  nearly  nine  hundred  people  in  it,  and  I 
know  every  one  of  them.  And  there's  never  a  week 
without  a  party  of  some  kind,  or  somebody  gets  married, 
or  buried,  or  there's  a  new  baby  that  seems  even  sweeter 
than  the  last  one " 

For  Mary  was  a  lover  of  babies,  as  well  as  an 
authority  on  civic  affairs.  Wherever  she  went,  little 
children  ran  to  her ;  stray  dogs  followed  her  with  a 
pathetic  instinct  that  they  had  at  last  found  someone 
with  a  decided  interest  in  their  destinies  ;  swagmen, 
looking  up  over  the  horizon  at  sunset,  with  the  "  bluey  " 
swung  over  their  shoulder,  a  dangling,  smoke-blackened 
and  battered  tin  billy,  keeping  tune  to  every  footstep, 
and  the  usual  dust -coloured  cur  pattering  faithfully 
behind,  all  made  in  the  direction  of  Old  Court,  as  if 
by  unerring  instinct. 

Possibly  a  half-hidden  symbol  on  the  gate-post, 
known  only  to  the  brethren  of  the  open  road,  was  a 
sure  indication  of  the  reception  within.  In  the  old 
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stableyard  and  its  barns,  a  night's  shelter  and  food 
and  bedding  were  never  refused. 

"Of  course,"  Mary  was  saying  apologetically  for 
David,  "you  are  a  stranger.  When  you  begin  to 
know  the  people — they  are  all  like  a  big,  happy  family, 
really — you  will  find  things  different.  And  for  size, 
why  Glenloth  is  growing  one  of  the  biggest  towns  on 
this  line." 

Certainly,  as  David  reflected,  it  had  looked  it  from 
the  train.  The  other  townships  on  the  way,  as  Mary 
avowed,  were  not  to  be  compared  in  size  to  Glenloth. 
Most  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seemed  to  have 
boasted  of  a  tin  pub,  a  diminutive  post-office,  a  bank 
and  store  combined,  a  blacksmith's  shop  and,  far  away 
on  a  distant  hill,  the  silver  gleam  of  a  solitary  house 
among  the  scrub. 

"Often,"  Mary  was  saying  proudly,  "we  have  big 
singers  from  the  capital,  or  from  Bendigo,  and  concerts 
and  the  latest  plays.  There  are  quite  three  or  four  a 
year  and  the  hall  is  packed.  People  come  in  for  miles 
around,  as  far  as  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  away  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  it  usually  is.  So  what  more  could 
we  want?" 

He  began  to  feel  a  very  guilty,  discontented,  young 
man,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  all  this  wealth  of  enter- 
tainment. 

"  And  then,"  went  on  Mary,  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
his  handsome,  but  apparently  blase  head,  "there  is 
Show  Day,  and  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  football  every 
Saturday  in  the  season — and  the  season  here  means 
nearly  every  Saturday." 

"I  have  certainly,"  he  said,  "been  labouring  under 
a  delusion." 

"  No  one  could  blame  you,"  she  said  consolingly. 
"You  see,  all  the  folk  on  those  skimpy  little  islands 
over  there,"  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  "think  you  know 
all  about  us.  But  you  don't.  Why,"  and  she  turned  a 
prettily  indignant  face  towards  him,  "  in  the  library  I  one 
day  came  across  an  English  paper  which  had  a  review 
of  an  Australian  book.  Perhaps  you  know  the  paper?" 
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She  named  it.  Carey  nodded.  "It  is  a  very  good 
paper,  too,  and  an  authority." 

"Authority!"  cried  Mary  in  fine  scorn.  "  Do  you 
know  what  it  said?  It  praised  the  book,  but  added 
that,  in  their  opinion,  Australian  girls,  in  the  back- 
blocks,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  so  well-educated. 
How  I  would  have  liked  to  tell  the  man  who  wrote  that 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about." 

Carey  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"  Oh,  you  may  laugh,"  said  Mary,  and  she  smiled, 
but  the  light  of  battle  lingered  in  her  eyes.  "  Why 
should  a  man  write  such  a  thing?  Very  obviously  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  subject.  For  in  the  loneliest 
farms  in  Australia  you  will  find  English  well  spoken. 
Why,  children  of  seven  and  eight  walk  miles  to  school 
and  back  again.  They  are  compelled  to  attend  until 
they  reach  a  certain  age." 

Mary  was  on  the  war-path.  She  brandished  the 
spear  of  her  scorn  triumphantly.  "Our  State-school 
system  is  second  to  none.  Where,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  will  you  find  its  equal  ?  Not  in  the  Mother- 
Islands  anyhow,  for  most  of  the  immigrants  who  come 
out  here  speak  through  their  noses,  or  mispronounce 
their  words,  or  drop  their  g's  and  their  h's." 

"That,"  he  assured  her  gravely,  but  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  "  is  a  sign  of  aristocratic  lineage." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mary,  in  her  straightforward  way, 
"that  it  is  rather  a  case  of  downright  carelessness,  a 
carelessness  national  as  well  as  individual.  Why 
shouldn't  the  Government  do  something  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  so  as  to  eliminate  that  horrible  Cockney 
twang?  A  proper  system  of  education  must  in  time 
eliminate  it.  I  don't  know,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"whether  it,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Oxford  drawl, 
is  the  worse.  Certainly  both  cause  irritability  to  the 
listener." 

She  turned  to  Carey.  "  If  ever  you  go  back,  and 
you  meet  that  editor,"  she  asked  him  quite  earnestly, 
"  will  you  tell  him  from  me  that  his  ideas  of  Australian 
education  are  entirely  wrong?  It  is  not  right  of  him 
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to  allow  mistaken  views,  even  if  they  are  his  own,  and 
due  to  ignorance  of  facts,  to  be  disseminated  through  a 
newspaper." 

"I  will  do  so,"  said  Carey,  "if  ever  I  meet  him. 
But  it's  the  reviewer  I  would  have  to  see,  isn't  it  ?  He, 
the  reviewer,  is  possibly  a  stuffy  Oxford  don " 

"I  don't  know  what  he  is,"  protested  Mary,  inter- 
rupting vigorously.  "  To  be  quite  candid,  I  have  very 
vague  ideas  what  a  stuffy  Oxford  don  is.  My  education 
in  that  respect  does  savour  of  neglect.  But  I  am  sure 
of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  to  use  an  Australianism,  he 
was  talking  through  his  hat.  Because  his  eyes  were 
tangled  up  in  the  lining,  and  he  could  only  see  the 
limited  interior  of  his  own  hat,  he  had  no  right  to  pass 
an  opinion  on  what  went  on  on  the  other  side  the 
brim." 

This  reply  appeared  to  amuse  David  Carey  im- 
mensely. He  threw  back  his  head  and  roared. 

"You  may  well  laugh,"  declared  Mary.  "But  I 
believe  in  standing  up  for  one's  country  every  time. 
And  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  for  a  thing  like  that 
review,  for  instance,  only  that  I  suppose  that  perhaps 
twice  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  the  whole  of 
Glenloth  would  have  read  it." 

Carey  agreed  that  this  was,  of  course,  a  grave  possi- 
bility to  contend  with. 

"  And  all  those  people  would  have  that  impression 
registered  in  their  minds  regarding  Australians,"  she 
said.  "  It  isn't  fair  that  men  should  blether  about  what 
they  absolutely  know  nothing  about.  Especially,"  and 
this  was,  indeed,  a  special  thrust,  "as,  without  doubt, 
our  very  factory  girls  speak  better  than  some  of  the 
aides-de-camp  that  are  sent  out  here." 

Mary  nodded  her  head  as  she  added,  "  I  know 
about  that  myself,  for  many  a  well-educated  farmer's 
daughter  has  gone  to  the  cities  and  worked  in  factories. 
And  illiteracy  among  the  factory  girls  is,  I  understand, 
unknown,  owing  to  the  compulsory  educational  system 
of  the  State  schools.  But  I  didn't  start  out  to  tell  you 
that.  It  was  about  an  aide-de-camp,  and  one  of  the 
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Governor's  at  that,  who  was  sent  over  to  the  different 
States  of  our  benighted  country  every  three  years." 

They  began  to  stroll  slowly  along  the  path  towards 
the  summer-house,  from  which  proceeded  the  pleasant, 
musical  tinkle  of  cups  and  saucers. 

"The  Governor  and  all  his  aides  came  up  on  a  land 
inspection  —  throwing  open  huge  tracts  of  hitherto 
unused  country  to  small  selectors,  you  know.  They 
dined  here,  as  we  happen  to  have  the  biggest  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  stayed  the  night.  I  had  to  do 
my  share,  of  course,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  aides  what 
he  thought  of  the  land-scheme.  His  answer,  if  not 
quite  informative,  was  certainly  interesting." 

Carey  already  wore  an  anticipatory  look.     "  Yes?" 

"He  said  it  was  really  too  boring  an  affair,  don't 
you  know,  what  with  the  heat  and  all  that,  but  he 
supposed  it  was  an  awfully  charming  thought,  all  the 
same,  and,"  Mary  bent  confidentially  towards  Carey, 
her  slim,  white  figure  swaying  towards  him  as  they 
walked,  her  eyes  very  serious,  "  he  actually  said  '  quate  ' 
for  'quite,'  and  'whate'  for  'white,'  and  '  larnd '  for 
'  land ' ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  insisted  on  calling  the 
'  mallee '  the  '  mawlay.'  And  the  Governor  was  as  bad, 
if  not  worse.  He  said  '  quate  so '  to  everything  and 
anything,  except  when  he  was  not  saying  '  Really  ! ' 
and  'Rather!'" 

The  expression  of  her  face,  the  drawling  tones  she 
employed,  the  gestures  that  accompanied  her  words, 
completed  the  picture.  Carey  simmered  with  merriment 
at  her  performance. 

"I'm  of  my  country,"  said  Mary  again,  but  with 
unexpected  passion  in  her  clear,  young  voice.  "I 
believe  in  Australia,  the  One  Land,  in  men,  not  figure- 
heads. Here  are  we  paying  big  salaries  to  men  whose 
ideas  and  views  are  mostly  alien  from  ours,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  '  a  dooced, 
beastly  bore,'  as  they  themselves  would  phrase  it,  and 
who  think  that  their  duty  to  Australia  is  accomplished 
if  they  give  a  ball  at  Government  House  annually, 
and  preside  at  the  opening  of  a  bazaar  or  hospital. 
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"There  was  only  one  Governor  who  really  stood 
out  of  the  ruck,  and  spoke  and  thought  for  himself, 
and  he  was  recalled,  and  the  State  in  question  was  the 
poorer  for  his  going." 

Carey's  lips  were  set  in  a  firm  line.  He  walked 
along,  his  head  bent,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
studying  moodily  the  gravel  beneath  his  feet. 

"I  am  thinking  of  Ireland,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"The  same  thing  there,  the  same  aimless,  inane  pro- 
cedures, as  if  government  of  a  country  meant  but  a 
round  of  balls  and  parties  and  senseless  speeches  and 
drivel  about  nothing  in  particular.  And  the  nation 
lies  in  the  dust,"  he  added  with  clenched  hands,  "the 
nation  lies  in  the  dust,  bleeding,  forsaken,  trampled  on." 

He  was  swung  away  from  Australia  and  all  things 
Australian. 

Into  Mary's  quiet  world  there  came  a  sense  of 
sorrow  and  loss,  of  something  vague  and  pitiful  and 
helpless,  before  an  overwhelming  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  cry  out  of  the  dusk,  as  it  were,  yearning, 
bodiless,  without  hope. 

There  came  a  look  on  Carey's  face  the  like  of  which 
hitherto  she  had  never  seen,  which  she  would  seldom 
see  again — that  tense,  white-lipped  mask,  in  which  only 
the  burning  eyes  seem  alive,  glowing  coals  of  a  fire 
that  never  dies ;  the  fire  of  the  love  for  the  green,  ever 
misunderstood,  island  ;  the  hope  and  dream  of  a  nation 
— hope  ever  shrivelling  and  dying  and  budding  again 
anew  over  the  graves. 

He  spoke  only  to  himself,  or  so  it  appeared,  but 
Mary  shrank  somewhat  at  the  harshness  of  his  voice. 

"  For  a  country,  the  men  of  that  country,"  he  said  ; 
"for  the  sake  of  the  blood  that  is  in  them,  for  ideals 
and  hopes  that  will  ever  fret  against  the  bonds  of  dead 
traditions."  He  turned  to  her  and  spoke  more  quietly 
but  none  the  less  bitterly. 

"Sometimes,"  he  said,  "I  wonder  how  far  in  our 
vaunted  civilisation  we  have  progressed.  Have  we 
progressed  at  all?  The  rags  of  ancient  tradition  are 
carefully  resewn  and  strengthened,  and  bind  as  firmly 
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as  the  Chinese  bind  the  feet  of  their  women.  The  end 
is  the  same.  Cramped,  distorted,  narrowed,  we  limp 
along  where  we  might  have  walked,  although  we 
proudly  fling  our  banners  aloft,  and  cry  out  parrot- 
like,  '  Progress  !  Progress  ! ' ' 

William  Perkins  came  to  them  then  down  the 
narrow  path,  between  the  red  gum  trees.  His  genial 
voice  brought  them  back  to  the  practical,  everyday 
world  about  them. 

"What  about  tea,  Mary?  Mr.  Carey  must  be 
famishing." 

"In  the  summer-house,  father,"  she  said.  "I'll 
see  if  everything  is  ready." 

She  vanished  among  the  winding  paths  and  under 
an  archway  of  roses. 

Carey  and  his  host  began  to  stroll  back  and  forwards 
leisurely.  The  scent  of  the  roses  filled  the  air  about 
them,  inexpressibly  and  hauntingly  sweet.  They  came 
to  a  pause  by  the  old  fountain  with  its  shallow,  wide- 
brimmed  basin. 

"I'll  give  you  a  hint,  Carey,  for  a  leading  article. 
The  suggestion  is  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,"  said 
Perkins.  "  Take  up  the  question  of  the  need  of  irriga- 
tion in  this  district.  Tell  them  that  you  want  to  tap 
some  of  the  water  from  the  Murray  River  that  is 
running  to  waste  into  the  sea.  Run  a  channel  or 
two  in  the  direction  of  Glenloth.  It's  the  burning 
question  of  the  hour  and  you'll  have  all  the  farmers 
with  you." 

"I  guess,"  said  Carey,  "I'll  have  to  look  up  the 
dictionary  on  irrigation." 

Perkins  chuckled.  "Oh,  I'll  act  privately  as  your 
coach,  if  you  like.  It's  about  the  one  subject  I've 
studied,  partly,"  and  his  genial  blue  eyes  flashed 
whimsically,  "because  any  watering  of  gardens  has 
to  be  done  surreptitiously,  and  often  with  a  sentinel 
or  two  draped  over  the  gate,  lest  the  lanky  form  of 
the  water-inspector  should  too  suddenly  appear." 

"I  see,"  Carey  smiled,  "and  you,  I  take  it,  are 
the  local  magistrate-in-chief,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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and  therefore  above  all  suspicion."  He  looked  at  the 
garden,  and  its  happy-go-lucky  owner  had  the  grace 
to  blush. 

"  That's  it,"  Perkins  averred.  He  blew  a  contented 
cloud  of  smoke.  "It's  a  great  strain  for  a  man  with 
a  garden  to  be  honest." 

"  And  this  channel  of  which  you  have  just  spoken  ?  " 
began  Carey  more  seriously.  He  was  very  evidently 
interested. 

"  It  would  mean  the  making  of  the  district  that  lies 
behind  here,  the  throwing-open  of  more  land  for  settlers, 
a  new  railway,  new  towns.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  you,  Carey,  to  take  up." 

"I  can  see  its  possibilities,"  said  Carey  slowly. 
They  walked  on  smoking  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 
"I  suppose  it  means  a  fight  against  the  big  land- 
owners?" 

"The  squatters?  Yes  !  They  hang  on  to  thousands 
of  acres,  never  using  the  land  in  any  way,  mile  after 
mile,  of  unused  paddocks,  ground  that  would  yield  a 
small  fortune  if  it  were  harvested.  Immigrants  are 
coming  out  now  in  a  regular  stream.  They  are  filling 
up  the  country  nearest  the  cities.  Given  railway 
facilities  and  irrigated  areas,  and  there  you  are  !  We 
could  take  millions  of  men  from  overcrowded  British 
countries." 

"Will  the  Government  lend  an  ear  to  such  a 
campaign  ?  " 

"The  Government  which  is  in  power  will.  The 
question  of  decentralisation  has  been  under  discussion 
for  a  long  time.  The  Labour  Government  out  here, 
you  understand,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  Conservative 
in  the  Old  Country.  But  the  question  of  opening  up 
the  land  is  of  more  importance  than  the  question  of  the 
Government  or  party  politics.  One's  country  must 
come  first." 

Mary  called  to  them  from  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house,  standing  there  until  they  came. 

"Your  first  back-blocks  tea!"  she  announced  to 
David.  "  No  eight  o'clock  dinners  such  as  you  have 
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in  the  old  world.  Half-past  six  or  seven  at  the  latest, 
in  the  country  anyway.  Do  you  think  you  will  get 
used  to  the  change,  Mr.  Carey?  Father,  that  old  tie 
is  a  disgrace.  It  looks  as  if  you  had  been  chewing  it." 

"  I  was  so  hungry,"  grunted  her  father,  with  a  sly 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  tea  was  late  ;  "  perhaps  I  did." 

Carey  followed  his  host  into  the  summer-house. 
The  cool  breeze  blew  through  the  lattice-work,  and 
Mary's  roses  nodded  in  at  them,  mingling  their  fra- 
grance with  that  of  freshly-made  tea.  A  table,  with  a 
snowy  cloth,  was  laden  with  a  truly  summer  collation. 
Cold  chicken  and  iced  tongue,  a  shoulder  of  ham  placed 
ready  for  carving,  cool  green  lettuce  leaves  and  scarlet 
radishes.  Piles  of  snowy  scones  and  home-made  cake 
dotted  the  table  at  intervals  among  other  dainties. 
Carey  wondered  whether  half  the  town  had  been  invited. 
An  elderly  woman,  in  a  spotless  print  gown,  bustled 
in  with  a  pile  of  plates  and  cutlery  and  gave  colour 
to  the  presumption  of  more  visitors. 

Mary  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  "  One 
never  knows  who  might  call,"  she  said. 

11  Is  it  a  custom  in  this  country  for  folk  to  stroll 
in  when  they  like?" 

Mary  raised  wide  eyes.  "Why,  yes!  Isn't  it  in 
the  Old  Country?"  She  held  the  teapot  poised  in  the 
air  in  her  astonishment.  "  It  would  be  the  same  in 
England,  of  course." 

Carey  smiled.  "The  common  practice  there  is  for 
you  to  be  invited  at  stated  times,  to  stated  things,  lunch, 
tea,  dinner,  whatever  it  may  be.  You  come  to  that 
and  that  only,  and  you  stand  not  on  the  order  of 
your  going." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  father?  "  cried  Mary  in  astonish- 
ment, and  then  to  Carey.  "Do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  if  anyone  called  on  anyone  else,  not  because 
of  an  invitation,  but  as  here,  just  because  they  felt  they 
wanted  to,  that  they  wouldn't  be  asked  to  take  off  their 
hats  and  stay  for  the  rest  of  the  day  or  evening?" 

"Unless  they  were  very  intimate  friends,  willing 
to  take  'pot-luck,'  they  certainly  would  not,"  laughed 
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Carey.     "You  would  probably  find  they  were  not  'at 
home.'  " 

"  But  if  one  went  when  they  were  at  home " 

"They  might  not  be  at  home  in  the  social  sense." 
Mary  digested  this  thoughtfully,  her  lips  parted. 
"  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  live  over  there,"  she  said 
decidedly.  "Why,  when  people  come  here,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  to  any  other  house  in  any  country  town, 
they  just  stroll  up  the  path  and  into  the  hall — for  doors 
are  always  open,  you  know — and  knock,  or  call  out  for 
anyone  they  want.  One's  house  is  free  to  one's  friends. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  for  one  to  hang  up 
one's  hat  in  the  hall,  to  adjust  one's  hair  at  the  mirror, 
and  to  stay  to  all  the  meals  until  it's  time  to  go  home." 

"  But  everything  is  more  formal  in  older  countries," 
her  father  chimed  in  ;  "I  remember  an  Australian  artist 
who  went  over  there,  a  country  chap,  and  thoroughly 
soaked  with  Australian  ways  he  was.  Well,  he  made 
a  bit  of  a  name  for  himself,  and  began  to  be  asked  out 
a  great  deal.  He  couldn't  go  one  day  to  a  house  he 
had  been  effusively  invited  to.  So  he  thought  the  next 
would  do  as  well.  He  got  there  just  before  lunch." 
"  And  of  course  they  asked  him  to  stay,  father?" 
"They  did  not.  He  was  asked  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  his  hostess  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a 
chair  and  talked  to  him.  She  had  a  hat  on  as  if  she 
had  just  come  in,  and  hadn't  time  to  change  it,  or 
perhaps  her  hair  came  off  with  it !  I  dunno  !  Anyhow, 
the  luncheon  bell  rang  and  the  hostess  rose.  My  friend 
rose,  too,  for  he  was  darned  hungry,  according  to  his 
account,"  and  Perkins  chuckled.  "  She  pressed  a  bell- 
button  near,  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said, 
'  That's  the  bell  for  lunch,  so  you  must  excuse  me. 
So  glad  to  have  met  you.  Good-bye ! '  And  she 
handed  him  over  to  a  footman,  who  showed  him  the 
way  out,  in  case,  I  suppose,  he  should  mistake  the 
dining-room  for  the  front  door." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mary,  with  a  long  breath  of  indignation, 

amid  the  general  laughter.    "  Didn't  he  say  anything?" 

"  He  was  a  better  artist  than  an  orator,  I  take  it," 
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observed  Perkins  drily.  "  But  he  never  accepted 
another  invitation.  His  call  would  probably  be  referred 
to  as  an  instance  of  Colonial  ignorance  of  etiquette." 

"  But  how  rude,  how  vulgar  of  her  !  Surely  no 
other  woman  would  have  done  that." 

"  It  would  not  be  looked  on  as  rudeness,  Miss 
Perkins,"  Carey  explained.  "She  would  probably 
pride  herself  on  being  most  courteous  during  the  whole 
incident.  Everything,  as  your  father  said,  is  more 
formal." 

Mary  groaned,  then  laughed.  "  Away  goes  another 
of  my  old-world  ideals.  Father,  you  can  make  your- 
self a  present  of  that  money  you  were  to  give  me  for  a 
trip.  I  prefer  to  be  where  I  am,  thank  you.  I  believe 
there  must  be  truth  in  the  saying  that  Australia's  motto 
could  only  be  applied  to  Australia." 

"What  is  that?"  queried  Carey.  " '  Advance 
Australia '  ?  " 

"That's  only  for  decorative  purposes,"  Mary  assured 
him,  with  a  glint  of  mirth  in  her  eyes.  "The  real  one 
is,  'Open  Door,'  and  'Open  Heart.'  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  world  many  hearts  just  perform  the  function 
of  pumping  blood  through  the  veins." 

"  Conditions  are  different,"  suggested  Carey.  "  You 
forget  this  is  a  land  supposed  to  be  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Where  people  have  a  struggle  to  live, 
hospitality  must  be  limited  ;  though  in  the  case  we  are 
talking  of,  it  seems  a  question  of  etiquette  rather  than 
means.  Food,  however,  is  much  dearer  here,  isn't  it?" 
turning  to  Perkins. 

"That's  a  long-exploded  fallacy,"  said  the  latter. 
"  Living  is  much  cheaper  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
wages  are  higher  and  regulated  by  a  wages-board." 

"  It's  not  a  question  of  means  ;  it's  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,"  cried  Mary. 

A  white  moth  danced  out  of  the  trailing  roses 
behind  her  and  fluttered  across  the  table.  For  a 
moment  its  delicate  antennas  touched  Carey's  shoulder. 
Then  it  drifted  tremulously  across  the  table  again. 

Mary  put  out  her   hand,   the   rosy  palm  upwards. 
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The  white  moth  settled  there,  its  ragged  wings  quiver- 
ing.    She  lifted  her  head  to  find  Carey's  eyes  fixed  on 
it,  a  strange  look  in  their  dark  depths. 
Involuntarily  he  said  :  "  Don't  kill  it." 
' ' Kill  it?"  cried  Mary  protestingly.     " Bless  its  heart! 
I  never  kill  anything."     She  laughed  over  at  him,  rose 
up  from  her  place,  and  standing  at  the  door  blew  gently 
on  it.     She  bent  her  head,  and  chanted  a  childish  verse : 

"  White  moth  !  white  moth  !  Take  your  flight 
Flutter  away  from  out  the  night. 
Beware  !  Beware  !  of  the  beckoning  light, 
Lest  your  wings  and  your  heart  be  broken." 

Carey  sat  very  still.  His  thoughts  were  suddenly 
switched  off  the  summer-house  and  the  rose  garden. 

"All  women  are — moths,"  said  William  Perkins,  as 
they  watched  the  moth  lift  itself  and  fly  out  into  the 
fading  sunlight  and  the  glow  of  the  roses. 

"  But  we  all  haven't  wings,"  retorted  Mary. 
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THEY  sat  on  the  warm  dry  grass  of  the  lawn  in  true 
Australian  fashion,  the  soft  purple  haze  of  the  dusk 
gathering  about  the  world  and  enfolding  them  with  its 
atmosphere  of  peace.  The  sound  of  cattle-bells,  faint 
and  far-away,  drifted  at  intervals  to  them.  A  laughing 
voice  called  down  the  road  and  another  voice  answered. 

Through  the  interstices  of  the  white-painted  palings 
of  the  fence  one  caught  glimpses  of  passing  figures,  the 
soft  flutter  of  white  and  variegated  gowns,  of  men 
garbed  in  flannel  trousers,  and  a  white  sweater,  silk 
shirt,  and  coloured  sash,  or  a  coat  of  thin  black  or  grey 
lustre. 

The  road  past  Old  Court  was  a  favourite  walk,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  the  custom  of  Australians  to  stroll 
leisurely  for  a  mile  or  two's  walk  after  the  bounteous 
and  extremely  satisfying  repast  that  is  known  simply  as 
tea-time. 

Groups  formed  here  and  there,  parted  again,  and 
made  other  groups  farther  on.  The  metalled  road  to 
the  open  country  and  the  yellow  footpaths  were  dotted 
with  strolling  people.  Laughter  and  merriment  seemed 
the  order  of  the  hour.  The  shrill,  sweet  cries  of 
romping  children  drifted  into  the  garden. 

A  group  of  young  school-girls  went  by,  arms  inter- 
twined, chattering  like  magpies,  and  all  talking  at 
once.  Boys  in  knickerbockers,  including  a  beginner 
with  a  mouth-organ,  weaving  weird  and  fantastic 
melodies,  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  air  and  the 
risible  muscles  of  the  idle  listeners  in  the  garden. 
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An  old  man  and  woman,  in  the  twilight  of  life,  made 
their  slow  way  along,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  lean 
on  their  sticks  and  exchange  greetings. 

Mary  sat  quietly,  her  hands  clasped  around  her 
knees,  a  rose-coloured  cushion  behind  her,  and  listened 
dreamily.  It  was  all  part  of  the  colour  and  soft  glow 
of  her  life. 

Her  lips  parted  in  a  slow  smile  of  contentment. 
Had  Carey  not  been  there  she  would  have  been  down 
the  road,  too !  Even  now  the  old  house-dog,  a  black 
and  ancient  retriever,  was  sniffing  at  the  gate,  glancing 
from  time  to  time  at  Mary. 

"It's  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  Rover,  old  boy,"  Mary 
was  mentally  telegraphing  to  him.  "We'd  rather  be 
out  for  a  run,  both  of  us,  but  you  know  a  real  live 
editor  is  an  Event,  and  one  must  be  pleasant ;  but  I'd 
love  a  walk  !  " 

It  was  nice,  anyhow,  to  sit  there  quietly  on  the 
cool  green  lawn,  with  the  scent  of  the  roses  mingling 
with  the  fragrance  of  tobacco.  Now  and  again  the 
two  men  spoke  and  Mary  listened  idly.  It  was  an 
hour,  however,  when  one  felt  content  merely  to  sit 
and  dream,  and  drift  out  on  the  slow  tide  of  the 
ebbing  day.  A  contented  silence  wreathed  round  them 
like  the  faint  curling  tobacco  smoke. 

Then  there  swung  out,  suddenly,  above  the  murmur 
of  passing  voices  the  distant  singing  from  fresh, 
untrained  throats,  a  throb  and  murmur  of  Scottish 
pipes,  lilting,  irresistibly  haunting,  and  Carey  lifted 
his  head  suddenly. 

The  skirl  of  the  pipes  in  a  quiet  country  town,  the 
march  of  hundreds  of  tramping  feet,  the  swing  and 
the  flutter  of  kilts  ! 

It  came  again  with  a  swing  that  set  one's  heart 
dancing,  one's  feet  tapping.  Mary  began  to  sway  her 
body  slowly  and  rhythmically  from  side  to  side.  She 
began  to  sing  in  her  clear,  sweet  voice,  and  the  music 
pulsed  and  throbbed  around  her.  She  nodded  her 
head  in  time  to  the  music. 
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"  Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
A  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
We'll  up  an'  gie  them  a  blaw,  a  bla.iv, 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a'." 

And  William  Thomas  Perkins  laid  his  pipe  aside 
and  joined  in,  the  lilt  and  the  swing  of  the  hidden 
pipes  pulsing  in  the  distance,  and  drawing  ever  nearer. 
He  roared  out  genially — 

"  Oh  !  our  sodger  lads  looked  braw,  looked  braw, 
Wi'  their  tartan  kilts,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
Wi'  their  bonnets  an'  feathers  an'  glittering  gear, 
An'  pibrochs  sounding  sweet  and  clear, 
Will  they  a'  come  back  to  their  ain  dear  glen  ? 
Will  they  a'  come  back,  our  Hieland  men?" 

Mary  turned  and  laughed  at  Carey,  her  brown 
head  and  her  feet  beating  time,  her  body  still  swaying. 
She  called  to  him,  "  Sing  up,  Mr.  Carey." 

Her  young,  sweet  voice  reached  out  again  into  the 
soft  dusk. 


"  Wf  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
A  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a'." 


Whether  it  was  Mary's  voice,  or  the  throb  and  glow 
of  the  music  pulsing  through  the  dusk,  he  could  not 
tell,  but  he  found  himself,  to  his  amaze,  joining  in,  and 
in  no  half-hearted  way  either. 

"  We'll  up  an'  gie  them  a  blaw,  a  blaw, 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a'." 

They  sang  it  together  right  merrily  with  a  lilt  and 
a  swing,  and  the  gate  clicked  and  opened,  and  a  group 
of  people  came  in.  Carey  stopped  but  Mary,  still 
singing,  nodded  her  brown  head  to  them,  then  gaily 
sang  on  to  the  end.  They  all  joined  in,  then  and 
there,  fresh,  buoyant,  young  voices,  in  innocent 
happiness,  and  the  sheer  joy  of  life  that  made  David 
Carey  feel  suddenly  old  and  tired. 

Mary  danced  up  from  the  grass  and  over  the  lawn 
towards  them,  in  her  light-hearted,  infectious  gaiety, 
tripping  and  twirling,  her  skirts  held  high,  showing 
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her  twinkling  feet  as  she  danced  to  the  last  lusty  bar. 
A  chorus  of  laughter  and  applause  greeted  her.  The 
music  died  away  with  a  triumphant  blare  of  sound. 

They  trooped  up  the  porch  together,  laughing  and 
chattering  all  at  once,  these  young  people,  shepherded 
by  Mary. 

Old  William  Perkins  chuckled.  "They  will  stay 
on  there  and  talk  for  at  least  an  hour,"  he  declared. 

Carey  was  silent,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe.  He 
stared  into  the  dusk. 

"  Who  plays  the  pipes? "  he  asked. 

"The  pipes?"  Perkins  turned  his  face  question- 
ingly  to  the  young  man  and  then  laughed.  "Oh! 
you  mean  the  tune  we  had  just  now.  Why,  that's 
just  an  ordinary  accordion,  the  sort  of  jack-in-the-box 
arrangement,  you  know,  that  you  pull  in  and  out  like 
this,"  which  was  not  perhaps  lucid,  but  the  practical 
demonstration  explained  more  than  the  words.  "It's 
young  Ryan,  one  of  the  chaps  down  the  road.  He 
can  make  it  sound  almost  like  any  instrument,  but  he's 
particularly  good  at  the  imitation  of  the  pipes." 

"I  really  believed  it  was,"  confessed  Carey.  "It 
sounded  just  like  the  throb  and  the  skirl  of  the  pipes. 
Why,  I  could  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  regiment, 
swinging  down  the  road,  and  hear  the  sound  of  their 
marching  feet." 

"The  marching  feet  of  the  Kilties,"  said  Perkins, 
"was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sound  of  hobnailed  boots 
on  a  boarded  veranda,  keeping  time  to  the  music.  I 
expect  young  Ryan  in  at  any  moment."  He  added, 
"He's  here,  drat  him,  nearly  every  night." 

"Don't  you  like  him?"  asked  David.  "A  boy 
who  can  play  like  that  and  put  so  much  soul  into  his 
music " 

"  His  playing's  all  right,"  admitted  Perkins.  "  I've 
got  nothing  against  him  for  that.  I  wish  he'd  put 
as  much  soul  into  his  work,  but  he's  after  my  Mary, 
that's  my  objection." 

David  gave  a  slight  start  and  looked  a  veritable 
mark  of  interrogation  at  the  genial  old  man  beside  him. 
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"There's  only  one  thing,"  said  this  person  cheer- 
fully. "  There's  more  than  Ryan  inclined  to  wipe  their 
boots  on  the  doormat  of  Old  Court.  There's  safety  in 
numbers,  and  Mary  vows  she  will  never  marry.  But 
I'm  not  so  sure  about  Paddy  Ryan  !  He's  got  a  devil- 
may-care  eye  in  his  handsome  head  that  would  beguile 
a  broody  hen  off  its  nest." 

The  Paddy  Ryan  in  question  came  through  the  gate 
at  that  juncture,  carrying  his  accordion,  the  "jack-in- 
the-box-thing,"  as  Perkins  had  described  it,  and  followed 
by  two  or  three  other  young  fellows  of  his  own  age. 
He  nodded  to  Perkins  unabashed. 

"  Mary  indoors?"  he  asked. 

He  looked  towards  Carey  inquiringly.  The  old 
man  introduced  him  and  his  friends,  beginning  with 
young  Ryan. 

"The  biggest  rascal  in  all  Glenloth,"  he  said 
affectionately.  "If  I  ever  get  him  before  me  on  the 
bench " " 

"I'd  rather  sit  on  the  home  bench,"  said  Paddy 
Ryan  slyly,  but  with  some  point. 

The  old  man  grunted,  and  Ryan  laughed  as  he 
went  up  the  steps.  A  second  later,  and  the  crowd  in- 
doors all  trooped  out  again,  and  David  found  liimself 
surrounded  with  a  group  of  tall,  bright-eyed  young 
women,  all  radiating  in  some  measure  the  vivaciousness 
which  characterised  Mary. 

Mary  introduced  them  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
"I'm  full  of  apologies,"  she  said.  "I  forgot  to  intro- 
duce them  to  you  as  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  they  are 
furious  with  me  in  consequence.  There  is  likely  to  be 
a  free  fight  for  first  place,"  she  declared,  "so  would 
you  mind  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  I'll  dis- 
tribute them  round  you,  and  then  they  can't  accuse  me 
of  favouring  one  more  than  the  other?  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  in  confidence  that  they  are  all  fancy  free." 

"  What  nonsense  you  do  rattle  off,  Mary,"  said  her 
father.  "  Your  tongue  is  wagging  thirteen  to  the  dozen. 
Don't  you  know  that  I'm  in  this  affair,  and  a  young 
man  chooses  for  himself?" 
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"  You've  made  the  poor  man  blush,"  asserted  Mary, 
amid  a  chorus  of  laughter  and  protest,  "  and  he  may  be 
married,  too.  I  never  thought  of  that."  She  laughed 
over  at  Carey.  "  Are  you  married,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  Not  yet!" 

"Well,  girls,  there's  hope,  you  see,"  she  said  to 
them.  "  But  don't  all  speak  at  once." 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  one  protested,  "  you've  forgotten 
Miss  Smithers.  Dear  Ellen  Maria  !  " 

11  Why,  so  I  have.  But  then,"  with  a  sly  glance  in 
the  direction  of  her  parent,  "I'm  saving  her  for  father." 

"Indeed,  you  don't,"  he  declared  vigorously,  amid 
the  peal  of  laughter  that  followed  Mary's  sally.  This 
was  very  obviously  a  standing  joke,  which  Perkins 
began  to  elucidate  for  David's  benefit. 

"  Ellen  Maria  has  three  farms,  two  thousand  pounds 
and  one  cross-eye,"  he  began.  He  shook  his  head. 
"If  it  wasn't  for  that  eye ' 

"You  see,  he's  been  sounding  her  as  to  her  pros- 
pects," declared  Mary  significantly.  "  Father,  no 
more  of  your  shameless  disclosures.  Paddy,  you'd 
better  be  getting  a  home  ready,  for  I'm  afraid  I'll  soon 
be  needing  it.  In  the  meantime,  out  of  courtesy  to 
Mr.  Carey,  couldn't  you  play  us  something  nice  and 
Irish?" 

"To  be  shure,"  agreed  Paddy,  immensely  flattered 
by  the  special  notice,  which  Mary  did  not  always  accord 
to  him. 

He  squatted  on  the  grass,  on  the  cushion  that  Mary 
tossed  to  him,  and  after  a  while  began  to  play. 

The  dusk  was  deepening  and  the  purple  of  early 
evening  slowly  darkened.  A  faint,  almost  imperceptible 
moon-mist  drifted  over  the  world. 

The  groups  of  girls  hushed  their  chattering  as 
Paddy  began  to  evolve  melody,  wild  and  swinging, 
then  suddenly  and  inexplicably  sweet  and  sad,  out  of  his 
accordion.  Whenever  Carey  thought  of  young  Paddy 
Ryan  afterwards,  he  always  thought  with  a  pang  of 
that  hour  in  the  garden. 

Paddy  was  a  fine  player.     His  young  handsome  face 
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bent  over  the  accordion,  his  fingers  showing  white  in 
the  half  light.  A  melody,  familiar  and  always  haunting 
to  Carey,  began  to  float  out  on  the  air  and  wreathe  itself 
about  him.  The  growing  dusk  enveloped  him.  To 
Carey,  ghosts  of  old  half-forgotten  memories  began  to 
flit  past,  to  touch  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  A  girl's 
wan  face  peered  out  at  him  again  from  a  broken  cabin 
window,  Nora's  thin,  old-young  face.  .  .  .  His  lips 
quivered  with  pain.  The  music  stirred  his  heart  to 
strange  longings  for  things  that  had  been,  that  could 
never  again  be. 

"  The  dear  little  shamrock, 
The  sweet  little  shamrock, 
The  dear  little,  sweet  little  shamrock  of  Ireland." 

Paddy's  voice  rose  and  fell  now  with  the  music. 
The  girls'  voices  joined  in,  sweet  and  low,  shy  at  first 
because  of  the  stranger  in  their  midst,  then  rising  and 
falling  to  the  silvery  flow  of  the  melody. 

Carey  sat  very  still  and  silent,  glad  of  the  dusky 
half  light  that  made  faces  but  a  white  blur,  and  eyes 
but  a  soft  shining. 

For  the  old  song  took  him  back  to  Connemara,  to 
the  hills  and  the  wild  stretch  of  land  and  a  cabin  door, 
with  an  old  Irishwoman  standing  telling  her  beads 
with  twisted,  palsied  fingers,  but  eyes  ever  looking 
out  and  hoping  for  better  days  to  be. 

And  now  he  was  far  away  in  a  strange  country, 
among  strange  people,  who  sang  haunting  songs  of 
other  lands  as  if  these  meant  all  the  world  to  them. 
And  then  he  remembered  that  the  blood  of  those  other 
lands  surged  through  Australian  veins  as  well  as  his. 
In  days  gone  past  men  had  sailed  out  from  Bray, 
as  well  as  from  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  in  Bonnie  Scotland, 
from  London  town,  and  down  through  the  English 
Channel  ;  and  these  men  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England  set  their  faces  towards  the  road  he  was  now 
treading  ;  a  land  new  and  strange,  perchance,  to  them, 
too,  at  that  time,  but  now  their  dust  was  one  with 
its  dust.  They  were  part  of  the  earth  they  had  tilled 
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and  fallowed  and  harvested,  but  they  lived  on  in  these 
young  Australians,  bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their 
flesh. 

This  boy,  with  his  Irish  eyes,  his  warm  brogue, 
was  of  Carey  and  his  stock ;  his  fathers,  too,  had 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  tearful  skies  of  Erin. 
Cameron,  beside  him,  was  of  Scotland,  for  all  that 
his  eyes  had  never  seen  the  land  of  his  fathers.  But 
the  imprint  was  there  in  the  unmistakably  Scottish  face, 
in  the  lift  of  his  head.  These  young  girls,  with  their 
flower-like  faces,  here  and  there,  had  the  clear  and 
palpable  colour  and  attractive  beauty  of  England. 

Hitherto  to  Carey  these  Australians  had  been  but 
a  people  of  a  far-away  country,  the  same  flag  fluttering 
over  them,  maybe,  but  a  people  remote  ;  a  people  of 
whom  he  knew  little,  and  who  at  one  time  meant  no 
more  to  him  than  what  the  word  "Colonial"  con- 
veyed to  those  of  other  countries,  who  have  no  interest 
in  any  ways  but  their  own. 

Now,  in  the  dusk  of  this  night,  he  knew  they  were 
all  kin.  The  dead  men  under  the  fragrant  Australian 
earth,  the  warm,  brown,  friendly  earth,  linked  the  hands 
of  the  past  and  the  present. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland !  The  spirit  of  these 
islands  pulsed  here,  free  and  unfettered. 

The  accordion  was  rollicking  now  in  a  jig-like 
melody.  Insistently,  over  and  over,  it  flung  its 
message  to  the  accompaniment  of  nodding  heads  and 
tapping  feet.  They  glanced  significantly  at  Mary  as 
the  Irish  jig  made  its  merry  appeal. 

Perkins,  leaning  back  against  the  green  bank  of 
the  terrace  behind  him,  sighed  resignedly  as  Mary 
rose,  dimpling  and  laughing. 

"Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,"  he  remarked,  "that 
you've  got  to  put  everything  back  again  in  its  proper 
place.  Remember  that." 

This  cryptic  utterance,  which  mystified  Carey,  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  cry  of  delight.  The  girls 
fluttered  and  rose,  like  a  whirl  of  butterflies,  up  from 
the  grass.  Paddy  played  them  up  the  steps  in  fine 
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style,  his  head  flung  back,  the  accordion  swaying 
joyously. 

"  They  are  going  to  dance,"  grunted  Perkins.  He 
began  to  refill  his  pipe.  "They  don't  seem  ever  to 
get  tired  of  it.  Night  after  night,  at  somebody  or 
other's  house  !  For  the  sake  of  half-an-hour's  dancing 
they  would  spend  two  hours  or  more  getting  the  room 
ready." 

But  they  took  less  than  that.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  demure  sweep  of  gravel  looked  as  if  an  eminently 
respectable  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  contemplating  a 
moonlight  flitting. 

A  table  and  half-a-dozen  chairs  leaned  unconcernedly 
against  the  terrace.  Other  articles  of  furniture  began 
to  make  their  appearance  through  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  music-room.  A  heavy  carpet,  escorted 
with  great  solemnity,  was  folded  out  on  the  cool,  dry 
gravel. 

Truly,  this  was  a  strenuous  as  well  as  an  unconven- 
tional people. 

"  No  man's  house  is  his  castle  in  this  country," 
remarked  Perkins  with  a  drawl,  as  an  amused  laugh 
escaped  Carey.  He  puffed  away  contentedly  at  his 
pipe.  "Now  and  again  a  surprise-party  descends  on 
one,  with  baskets  of  provisions,  and  a  determination 
to  take  up  the  carpet  and  dance  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  How  they  stand 
it  I  don't  know." 

A  girl's  young  voice  called  through  the  open 
window  of  the  big  drawing-room.  "Mr.  Carey,  do 
you  polka?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  said  Carey  hurriedly.  He 
gave  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  gate,  and  felt  for 
his  watch.  Perkins  chuckled. 

"  We  will  teach  you,"  asserted  the  voice  confidently. 
Mary  leaned  out  of  the  window  beside  her  and  added 
her  opinion. 

"  You  would  soon  learn  waltz,  polka,  or  schottische, 
all  in  one  lesson!"  she  declared.  "We  are  two  men 
short.  Do  come,  Mr.  Carey.  Father  !  " 
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A  prolonged  and  exaggerated  snore  from  the  latter 
answered. 

"Oh,  you're  not  asleep,"  said  Mary.  "You'd 
better  come  in,  anyway,  for  Paddy  shows  signs  of 
proposing  to  me,  and  after  your  revelations  as  to  Ellen 
Maria  I  feel  disposed  to  listen  to  him." 

Perkins  heaved  himself  to  his  feet  resignedly.  He 
winked  at  Carey. 

"  I  suppose  we'd  better  go  in,  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

David  looked  somewhat  alarmed.  "But  I  can't 
dance,  at  least,  not  decently." 

But  he  had  not  reckoned  with  Mary,  who  had 
indeed,  as  he  found,  a  way  with  her.  She  came  out 
to  him,  across  the  lawn,  her  white  dress  fluttering  in 
the  little  wind  that  whispered  past  them. 

He  saw  the  shining  of  her  eyes,  in  the  delicate  white 
moon-flower  of  her  face.  The  simile  came  to  him  then 
and  ever  afterwards  remained  with  him. 

In  the  room,  cleared  for  dancing,  someone  struck 
the  chords  of  the  piano  with  a  sure  hand.  A  voice 
began  unexpectedly  to  sing  Schubert's  "Serenade," 
a  contralto  sweet  and  low,  and  without  tremolo. 

Perkins  was  going  up  the  steps,  but  Carey  and  this 
young  Australian  girl,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
till  that  afternoon,  stood  there  in  uncanny,  mysterious 
silence,  and  a  feeling,  whether  born  of  the  fragrance 
of  dusk  roses,  or  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  voice 
within,  or  of  that  indescribable  something  which,  with- 
out sign  or  warning,  suddenly  links  two  people  together, 
cast  its  solemn  spell  upon  them. 

All  at  once  Mary's  gay,  happy  voice  stopped.  They 
paused  and  stared  at  each  other  for  a  strange  and 
breathless  second,  as  if  seeing  each  other  for  the  first 
time.  Neither  spoke.  The  "Serenade"  had  ended 
and  a  waltz  began  to  sway  out  towards  them.  A 
window  lifted.  A  girl's  young  voice  asked  mockingly 
of  the  world  without : 

"  What  are  we  waiting  for,  Oh  my  heart, 
Shall  I  say  him  a  sonnet  before  we  part  ?" 
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Then  all  at  once  Mary  shook  her  head,  as  if  she 
flung  something  from  her,  and  gave  a  queer  laugh. 
She  ran  lightly  up  the  steps. 

"Come,"  she  said,  and  she  laughed,  but  her  sweet 
voice  trembled.  Carey  without  a  word  followed  her. 

He  was  caught  up  in  a  laughing,  dancing  group, 
who  declared  that  they  each  would  take  a  turn  in 
dancing  with  him. 

"You  needn't  think  I'll  have  you  all  in  my  house 
that  long,"  protested  Perkins.  "Haven't  any  of  you 
people  got  homes  of  your  own  ?  All  dance  with  him, 
forsooth  !  " 

But  they  laughed  and  made  charming  moues  at  him, 
and  Paddy  Ryan  demanded  to  know  whether  there  was 
ever  such  an  old  tyrant  since  the  world  began. 

The  girls  took  their  place  at  the  piano  in  turns, 
and,  as  they  insisted,  they  took  it  in  turns  to  dance 
with  Carey.  David  floated  out  on  a  new  and  merry 
tide,  a  whirling  cross-current  of  life.  He  felt  suddenly 
absurdly  exhilarated  and  young.  What  had  come  over 
him?  Once  he  looked  at  Mary,  who  was  playing  the 
piano.  Her  brown  head  shone  like  gold  in  the  reflection 
of  the  slender  silver  candlesticks,  with  their  twisted 
stalks.  Her  face  was  pale,  graver  than  usual,  it  seemed ; 
and  for  all  her  laughter,  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to 
dance  with  him,  her  eyes  held  a  grave,  still  look.  They 
were  clear,  candid  eyes  though,  and  never  avoided  his. 
Indeed,  it  was  Carey  who  glanced  away  more  than  once 
from  the  young  girl-face  beside  him,  and  thought  of 
another  face  fairer  than  this  young  Australian  girl's, 
delicate,  appealing,  a  moth  that  had  fluttered  into  the 
night  of  his  life. 

Then  the  dance  ended.  There  was  a  scrimmage 
while  restoring  the  furniture  into  place,  peals  of 
laughter,  and  good  fun.  The  crowd  bubbled  over 
with  Joie  de  vivre. 

At  last  everything  was  put  to  rights.  The  way  of 
most  of  the  uninvited  guests  lay  past  the  hotel  where 
David  Carey  had  found  convenient  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  time  being,  and  all  trooped  off  together. 
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Long  after  their  laughter  had  passed  out  of  hearing, 
Mary  stood  by  the  gate,  looking  over  it,  down  the 
road.  The  deep  dark  purple  of  the  heavens  was 
studded  with  stars.  A  silver  boat  of  a  moon  rocked 
far  out  on  a  silver  tide-like  swathe  of  drifted  mist. 

The  smoke  of  her  father's  pipe  floated  past  her, 
curling  lazily  in  the  warm  windless  night.  She  turned 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  There  was  a  note 
in  her  young  voice  that  he  had  never  heard  before. 

"Look  at  the  stars,  dear,"  she  said,  "was  there 
ever  a  night  so  beautiful  ?  " 

Mary,  from  a  little  child,  had  always  loved  the 
starlight.  That  in  itself  was  no  new  thing,  but  there 
was  a  thrill  in  her  voice  that  the  old  man  heard  and 
pondered.  His  lips  set  a  little  and  he  sighed.  He 
thought  of  Paddy  Ryan  and  the  contented  groove  of 
his  own  life.  Was  Mary  to  tell  him  at  last  that  a 
new  home  meant  more  to  her  than  the  old?  He 
waited,  but  she  said  nothing. 

They  stayed  there,  the  old  man  smoking,  the  girl 
dreaming  by  the  gate,  until  they  heard  Paddy  Ryan's 
irrepressible  accordion  lifting  its  voice  again  across 
the  night,  faint  at  first,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer, 
as  Paddy  made  his  way  homewards,  now  singing  with 
all  the  pathos  and  feeling  of  a  homesick  American  : 

"  Oh  !  the  moon  shines  to-night  along  the  Wabash, 
From  the  fields  there  comes  the  scent  of  new  mown  hay, 
In  the  lilac  trees  the  candle  lights  are  gleaming, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  far  away." 
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UNDER   THE  YOKE 

A  CHATTER  of  bird-voices  in  the  tall,  silver-boled 
eucalyptus  trees  outside  his  window  woke  David  Carey 
at  dawn.  He  opened  his  eyes  drowsily  to  the  fluttering 
of  the  muslin  curtains  and  beams  of  dancing  light  on  an 
unfamiliar  floor,  a  vague  and  indescribably  sweet  per- 
fume drifting  in  through  the  window. 

For  a  while  he  lay,  sleepily  wondering.  The  cool 
green  linoleum,  the  white-painted  furniture,  the  open 
window,  with  its  long  curtains,  like  ghosts  of  the 
pleasant  dreams  that  still  clung  to  him,  were  wonderfully 
soothing.  A  bird-voice  ran  up  and  down  a  scale,  and 
improvised  melodies  in  marvellous  fashion. 

To  wake  with  a  laugh  on  his  lips,  a  sense  of  content 
and  happiness  in  his  heart,  was  something  incredibly 
new,  and  then  he  remembered. 

He  was  away  in  a  little  Australian  township.  The 
fresh  dew-wet  perfume  was  wafted  into  the  room  from 
the  garden  beneath  his  window.  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
lay  still  for  a  moment,  but  the  bird-voice  challenged 
inspection. 

David  leaped  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window. 
By  the  distant  fence,  that  had  only  been  a  blur  in  the 
darkness  last  night,  he  had  his  first  glance  of  wattle- 
blossom,  of  great  trees,  laden  so  thickly  with  golden 
fragrant  bloom  that  the  green,  delicately-pointed  leaves 
were  almost  hidden.  High  up,  half-concealed  among 
the  branches,  a  slender  black  and  white  bird,  with  bright 
eyes,  piped  and  trilled,  in  truly  astonishing  fashion,  a 
scale  of  clear,  dancing  notes  like  a  succession  of  little 
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silver  bells,  then  a  deep-throated  contralto,  then  the 
exquisite  and  totally  unexpected  blending  of  the  two. 

The  rumbling  of  wagons  and  buggies  came  from 
the  street,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  hearty  morning 
greetings.  A  rosy-cheeked  girl,  in  a  blue  linen  gown, 
passed  through  the  far  end  of  the  hotel  garden,  carrying 
a  bucket  that  shone  in  the  sun  like  polished  silver. 

She  began  to  call,  "  Brindle  !  "  "  Brindle  1 "  "  Polly  !  " 
and  from  somewhere  behind  the  trees  of  gold  lowing 
cattle  answered. 

Cheerful  voices  sounded  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  hotel  bar  perhaps,  or  its  wide  sanded  veranda,  and 
many  greetings  echoed  ;  then  the  crack  of  a  passing 
teamster's  whip  ;  or  a  peal  of  laughter  in  reply  to  some 
sally. 

From  a  window  opening  out  on  to  the  unknown 
reaches  of  the  gardens  a  feminine  voice  drawled — 

"  Where's  that  cream  skimmer?" 

The  girl  in  the  blue  linen  gown,  perched  now  on  a 
tilted,  three-legged  stool,  her  head  against  the  warm, 
heaving  side  of  the  brindled  cow,  while  her  long  fingers 
sent  the  foaming  milk  into  the  shining  pail,  answered  : 
"  In  the  dairy,  on  the  shelf  near  the  shallow  pans." 

A  groom  in  a  faded  galatea  shirt  came  briskly  across 
the  courtyard  whistling  jauntily,  a  deal  box  in  his  hand. 
Flights  of  pale,  honey-coloured  chaff  fluttered  from  it  as 
he  walked.  Behind  him  a  black  horse  followed,  nosing 
the  groom  occasionally  as  a  hint  to  hurry  up. 

The  man,  with  a  few  cheery  words  to  the  girl,  put 
the  box  down  and  the  horse  burrowed  its  head  deep  into 
the  mixture  of  bran  and  chaff.  Fowls  stalked  gravely 
around  the  horse-box,  and  a  bantam  crowed  impudently 
on  the  very  edge  of  it. 

It  was  so  homely,  the  scene  before  David,  that 
something  gracious  and  healing  in  it  touched  his  heart. 
Life  seemed  so  simple  here  and  so  smooth,  without 
complexities  or  worries.  The  white  roses,  the  dew  still 
wet  on  their  delicate  petals,  nodded  in  at  him  from  the 
frame  of  the  .window.  The  breeze  had  in  it  life  and 
hope,  the  tang  of  ambition  and  energy. 
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He  felt  young  and  strong  again  and  exultant.  That 
sense  of  lightheartedness,  of  drowsy  pleasure  in  some- 
thing yet  to  be,  with  which  he  had  gone  to  bed,  still 
clung  to  him. 

The  world  stretched  before  him,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
earlier  youth.  He  had  found  a  place  among  men.  He 
had  a  niche  at  last.  The  blood  tingled  in  his  veins, 
glowed  with  a  new  zest  for  life  and  newborn  desires  and 
ambitions.  Life  was  worth  living.  Why  had  he  ever 
thought  otherwise? 

A  knock  came  to  the  door  and  a  shy  maid  of  seven 
confronted  him  as  he  opened  it. 

"  Mother  says,  will  you  have  your  bath  before 
breakfast?  And  will  you  have  it  here,  or  down  at  the 
bathing-pool,  Mr.  Carey?" 

She  spoke  the  words  all  in  one  breath  as  if  reciting 
a  lesson.  Then  she  added  that  which  was  certainly  not 
a  message  from  headquarters,  "  We  keep  the  flour  in  the 
bathroom." 

He  smiled  at  the  little  thing,  with  her  nodding, 
yellow  curls  and  rosy-cheeked  face. 

"  I  think  I  shall  try  the  pool.     Where  is  it? " 

She  considered  gravely.  "  Do  you  know  where  the 
river  is  and  the  white  bridge?  Then  you  go  past 
Smith's  shop  and  Allan's." 

"  Thank  you,  I'll  find  it.  But  it  seems  a  long  way, 
mavourneen." 

She  looked  at  him  shyly.  "  My  name  is  Alice,"  she 
informed  him  gravely.  "And  I  am  six  and  a  half!  I 
am  bigger  than  Robbie,  who  is  eight.  I  can  show  you 
the  mark  on  the  kitchen  door  where  they  measure  us." 

"All  right,  Alice,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  forget  that 
again."  And  she  ran  off  happily,  while  David  turned 
into  his  room  and  laughed  suddenly  as  if  the  morning 
had  handed  him  another  unexpected  gift. 

He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robbie  later  as  he 
walked  down  the  corridor,  a  towel  swung  over  his 
shoulder. 

"There's  a  quicker  way  to  the  pool  through  our 
garden,"  Robbie  announced  with  pride,  a  sturdy 
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replica  of  his  sister,  who  hovered,  discomfited,  in  the 
background.  "Alice  was  sending  you  to  the  ladies' 
pool,  and  she's  going  to  get  a  hiding  for  telling  you 
about  the  flour." 

He  volunteered  to  show  Carey  the  way.  As  he  led 
him  through  the  garden,  past  the  golden  wattle  trees, 
out  through  the  courtyard  where  the  servant-girls  were 
still  milking,  Robbie  said  loftily:  "  Girls  don't  know 
anything.  Men  like  to  swim  better  than  in  an  old  bath. 
Alice  doesn't  know  all  your  name.  But  I  do.  Your 
front  name  is  David."  He  added  with  pride:  "My 
father  told  me.  He  tells  me  everything." 

David  looked  down  on  the  little  chap,  strutting  so 
importantly  beside  him. 

"There's  a  boy  in  our  school,"  said  Robbie  some- 
what disapprovingly,  "whose  name  is  David.  And  he 
is  a  bad  boy.  He  steals  my  marbles." 

"  I  see,"  said  Carey,  "  that  I  must  change  my  name. 
Of  course,  you  understand  I  never  knew  of  this  other 
namesake  of  mine.  I  can  only  give  you  my  word,  I 
suppose,  that  1  won't  steal  your  marbles." 

They  had  come  to  a  gap  in  the  fence  which  abutted 
on  the  river.  A  curving  narrow  footpath  wandered 
down  the  steep  bank  to  the  water.  Robbie  pointed  out 
the  pool  farther  on,  almost  hidden  by  a  grove  of  trees. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  flash  of  white  from  the  spring- 
board and  a  mighty  splashing,  announced  that  the 
directions  had  been  entirely  satisfactory.  He  struck 
out  from  the  quieter  pool  in  the  sheer  joy  of  the  running 
stream,  the  invigorating  flow  of  the  water,  swam  with 
and  against  it,  the  water  spurling  and  rippling  about 
him. 

Above,  in  the  trees  that  lined  the  outside  of  the 
creek,  a  flock  of  black  and  white  magpies  settled  and 
sang  to  him,  and  Carey's  heart  began  to  sing  back  to 
them.  Beyond  the  other  bank  was  a  vista  of  green, 
tumbling  fields,  and  dark  groves  of  black  pines,  and 
browsing  sheep.  A  farm  -  bell  tinkled  far  away, 
mellowed  with  distance.  Cattle,  knee-deep  in  pasture, 
lowed  contentedly. 
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He  returned  to  the  hotel,  as  well  as  to  the  pleasant 
odour  and  frizzling  sound  of  fried  bacon,  and  the  smell 
of  home-made  scones  fresh  from  the  oven.  The  girl 
in  the  blue  linen  gown  was  leaving  the  dairy  as  he 
came  up  the  path.  She  carried  a  white  bowl  full  to 
the  brim  of  thick,  yellow  cream  for  his  breakfast. 

"Is  it  real?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  yes  I "  she  laughed.  She  had  eyes  like 
Alice,  and,  he  judged,  was  an  elder  sister.  They 
wondered  at  his  question. 

"  I  thought  you  had  to  put  in  some  preparation  to 
make  it  like  that.  Why,  it's  thicker  than  Devonshire 
cream." 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  dairy  and  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  cool,  white-washed  walls  and  shallow  pans 
on  tiers  of  shelves,  and  a  boarded,  freshly-scrubbed 
floor.  It  was  all  clean  and  cool  and  sweet,  built  deep 
into  the  earth,  so  that  one  went  down  steps  to  the 
sunken  door. 

The  hotel  was  different  from  any  hotel  or  inn  he 
had  ever  known  in  the  old  world.  Yesterday,  he  had 
seen  the  front  that  faced  the  main  street,  a  long  white- 
painted,  single-storeyed  place,  like  a  bungalow,  with 
wide  verandas,  whose  tall  posts  came  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  pavement.  There  had  been,  he  remembered,  a 
glimpse  of  red  geraniums  behind  the  high-latticed  wall 
that  denoted  a  private  entrance. 

Here,  at  the  back  and  side  view,  it  was  a  home- 
like place,  high-walled,  built  of  wood,  and  with  the 
passion-flower  clambering  over  the  comfortable  verandas 
and  twining  up  the  posts,  the  flowers  with  their  curious 
circular  antennas  starring  the  green  leaves.  Here 
and  there  along  the  veranda,  scarlet  geraniums  and 
hydrangeas  in  deep  pots  or  green-painted  tins,  grew 
profusely,  flourishing  all  the  year  round  in  the  open. 

The  place  was  homely,  with  an  air  of  being  lived 
in  and  of  extending  a  perennial  welcome  to  others. 
Anything  more  unlike  the  usual  inns  and  pubs  and 
hotels  which  Carey  had  known,  or  was  accustomed 
to  see,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive.  And  yet,  as  he 
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found  later,  such  hotels  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country. 

The  dining-room  was  primitive,  almost  crude  in  its 
way,  an  airy  apartment,  with  a  long  narrow  table  down 
the  centre,  at  which  everybody  sat  and  made  a  place 
for  himself.  One  jostled  elbows  with  farmers  and  com- 
mercial travellers,  a  lawyer  or  two,  and  young  bank 
clerks  from  the  city,  who  wore  a  look  of  being  utterly 
indispensable  to  the  community. 

Most  of  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  profes- 
sional element,  had  no  coats.  Their  coloured  shirts 
were  clean  and  soft-collared,  and  the  brown  throats 
towered  out  of  them,  but  the  big  brawny  hands  helped 
themselves  at  the  same  dish  as  the  lily-handed  ones. 

Carey  gave  a  swift  up-and-down  glance  around  the 
table,  noted  the  languid  bank  clerks  in  their  lustre-silk 
coats  and  white  flannel  trousers,  and,  as  a  seat  was 
evidently  a  matter  of  personal  selection,  and  the  question 
of  irrigation  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  first  leading 
article,  he  made  his  way  to  the  far  end  where  the 
farmers  clustered  and  discussed  the  crops  and  the 
prospects  of  the  harvest.  They  nodded  to  him  good- 
naturedly  as  he  sat  down  among  them. 

Between  the  oatmeal  and  the  bacon  David  plunged 
right  away  into  the  irrigation  question.  The  first  issue 
of  his  paper  was  to  come  out  in  a  fortnight.  He  wanted 
it  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  community  in  whose  midst 
it  would  make  its  debut.  And  an  adroit  question  here  and 
there  set  the  ball  rolling.  Then  David  went  on  with 
his  meal,  listening  intently,  asking  a  question  now  of 
one  and  now  of  another.  He  began  to  be  keenly  in- 
terested, not  only  in  the  irrigation  problem,  but  in  these 
men  of  the  district. 

The  love  of  the  land  was  deep  in  their  hearts  as  art 
is  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  true  artist.  They  were  men 
of  the  Glenloth  Plains,  bred  on  wide  rolling  spaces, 
hard  workers  every  one  of  them,  brawny-armed,  broad- 
shouldered,  redolent  of  the  soil,  but  none  the  less,  as  he 
found,  solid  and  shrewd  thinkers. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  those  minds  had  amazed 
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Carey.  His  judgment  had  been  swayed,  perhaps,  by 
that  of  other  people,  and  the  common  idea  that  the  man 
who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  uses  his 
hands  rather  than  his  brain,  so  that  the  tired  body  dulls, 
and  in  time  altogether  limits  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
had  to  be  liberally  discounted. 

He  came  to  know  then,  and  many  days  afterwards, 
that  conditions  of  life  and  fresh  air  are  greater  factors 
than  hard  work.  The  men  of  the  ill-lit,  airless  Irish 
slums,  herded  together  in  narrow,  noisome  alleys,  or 
the  peasant  in  his  broken  and  neglected  cabin,  shrilled 
over  often  by  unhoping  and  hopeless  womenfolk,  may 
well  drift  into  a  mental  stupor,  a  blind  questionless 
attitude  towards  all  things  in  general,  save  that  of  a 
meal  and  a  bed,  and  the  necessity  for  toil. 

Round  and  round  on  his  wheel  he  goes  patiently, 
the  blinded  dormouse  of  the  slums  and  narrow,  crowded 
streets,  in  which  want  and  hunger  are  ever-familiar 
fellows.  His  children  are  bred  to  such  conditions — and 
their  children  after  them.  It  does  not  take  a  physio- 
gnomist to  read  changes  that  come  into  the  faces  of  a 
following  generation — something  dull  and  brutish  and 
heavy-eyed  and  sullen  without  resentment.  Carey  had 
seen  these  things  in  Ireland,  whose  life-blood  had  been 
sucked  dry  by  incompetence  and  indifference  and  the 
leeches  of  sacerdotalism.  He  had  seen  them  in  English 
slums,  too,  for  he  had  worked  beside  men  who  plodded 
on  like  mindless  sheep.  He  had  watched  them,  some- 
times, with  an  eerie  fascination,  wondering  what  strange 
spell  lay  over  them  that  they  were  content  to  live  on 
like  that,  under  such  horrible  and  depressing  conditions. 
But  he  had  come,  in  those  days,  to  the  dark  high  wall 
of  that  question,  "  What  is  the  use,  anyway?" 

To  an  Australian,  Carey  saw  that  that  point  of  view 
would  come  with  a  shock,  as  it  first  came  to  him.  But 
it  was  there,  naked  and  unashamed.  The  great  gulf 
between  wealth  and  poverty  loomed  dark  and  apparently 
for  ever  unbridgeable  ;  on  the  one  side,  careless  wealthy 
people  who  believed  that  a  dole  of  charity,  flung  to  the 
sullen  masses,  on  the  other  side,  constituted  all  that 
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duty  demanded  of  them.  For  the  rest,  they  went  on 
their  way,  made  laws  that  protected  property  better 
than  they  protected  manhood  or  womanhood.  For  the 
rest,  the  masses,  the  lower  classes,  were  seemingly  as 
little  part  of  the  universe  as  flies — as  unnecessary  and 
as  annoying ! 

As  Carey  crossed  the  road  to  his  office  he  saw  a 
bullock  wagon  coming  slowly  down  the  road.  The  driver, 
in  picturesque  red-flannel  shirt  and  brown  moleskin 
trousers,  flicked  his  long  whip  idly,  as  he  tramped  in 
the  dust.  From  his  sun-browned  face  a  hat  was  pushed 
back,  a  wide,  straw  hat,  lined  with  green,  and  with  a 
row  of  dangling  corks  to  keep  away  the  summer  flies 
from  his  face. 

But  it  was  not  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  man, 
or  the  roan  and  white  bullocks,  moving  placidly  along, 
chewing  the  cud  as  they  walked,  that  remained  longest 
with  Carey. 

Two  by  two  the  animals  were  yoked,  in  a  long  line, 
their  heads  bent  by  the  weight  of  the  wood  and  iron 
of  the  yoke. 

And  Carey,  in  his  mind's  eye,  saw  a  long,  dim 
procession  of  men,  yoked  like  that,  moving  blackly 
across  the  world  ;  men  with  faces  turned  to  the  sod, 
stumbling  along,  while  day  died  and  dawned  and  broke 
again.  On  and  on,  generation  after  generation,  stupid 
with  toil,  aimless  with  dull  suffering  for  which  they 
found  no  name — like  those  patient  brutes  who  plodded 
past  him  now — outwardly  content,  they  went  their  way, 
these  men  whom  God  had  created  in  His  own  image. 

Then  to  Carey  there  came,  as  in  the  dull,  distant 
roar  of  waves  breaking  against  a  far  -  off  shore,  a 
prescience  of  the  future,  a  gathering  murmur,  a  mutter- 
ing of  men  that  they  would  be  no  longer  like  driven 
cattle. 

Labour  was  waking.  Labour  was  holding  up  scarred 
hands  that  had  delved  and  spun,  that  had  built  for 
others,  and  men  were  crying  out  for  homes — not  hovels — 
for  the  right  to  live,  for  clean  surroundings,  for  fresh 
air,  for  food  for  their  children.  Women  cried  out, 
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too,  for  saner  laws  for  themselves,  for  the  right  to 
equal  action,  to  equal  part  in  the  making  of  laws. 
He  heard  the  ominous  muttering  of  the  earthquakes. 
Grim  volcanic  forces  were  at  work,  primeval  instincts 
awakening. 

While  this  mental  vision  occupied  him,  the  English 
mail  had  come  in.  The  postboy,  on  his  morning 
round,  had  tapped  at  the  office-door  and  pushed  the 
letters  through  the  open  slit.  He  went  jauntily 
whistling  on  his  way,  happy  in  the  sunshine  and  his 
little  world  that  yet  was  wide  enough  to  bring  him  the 
things  of  life  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  matter 
most — content,  faith,  and  love,  and  the  open  hand  and 
open  heart  of  his  heritage. 

And  while  he  whistled,  in  the  wooden  office,  with  its 
corrugated  iron  roof  on  which  the  sun  blazed,  David 
Carey  sat  and  read  Wullie  Duncan's  letter,  portions  of 
which  made  him  "  sit  up."  Here  was  one  bit : — 

".  .  .  At  the  moment  there  is  industrial  unrest, 
smothered  for  the  most  part,  but  breaking  out  here  and 
there  in  angry  spurts.  There  is  something  approach- 
ing a  famine  in  the  East  End.  The  people,  frankly 
enough,  are  muttering  that  they  do  not  want  charity, 
but  to  be  delivered  from  the  profiteers.  Yet  the 
theatres  are  full  and  revues  are  growing  more  and  more 
extravagant.  Some  women  are  giving  costly  balls 
and  holding  bazaars  and  reviving  tango-teas,  ostensibly 
in  the  cause  of  charity  but,  as  usual,  in  these  things 
their  own  personal  pleasure  and  craving  for  notoriety 
play  the  major  part.  Most  of  the  money,  also  as  usual, 
disappears  under  the  elusive  title  of  that  fugitive 
quantity,  *  organisation '  of  the  said  charity.  The 
East  End  is  outwardly  quiet,  but  there  was  to-day  one 
remarkable  incident.  A  mob  of  men  hooted  a  Bishop 
when  he  came  down  to  address  them.  They  literally 
pursued  him  into  his  carriage  and  cried  out  to  him  that 
his  God  was  not  their  God.  They  wanted  a  God  of  justice 
and  equality  to  all  men.  And  they  mobbed  a  great 
Society  lady's  footman,  and  mauled  him  rather  badly." 
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And  this  was  another  disquieting  bit : — 

"  There  is  trouble  brewing  in  Ireland,  something 
more  serious,  and  therefore  more  ominous,  than  usual. 
It  may  have  far-reaching  effects.  The  storm  may  not 
break  for  some  time,  may  even  be  averted,  but  the 
Celtic  second-sight  makes  me  fear  that  trouble  will 
break  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  over  us.  Anyhow, 
I'm  off  to  Ireland  on  little  else  than  a  belief  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen.  I  will  write  again,  in  a  few 
days." 

It  was  many  months  before  Red  Duncan  wrote 
again,  but  Carey  could  not  help  feeling — and  it  was 
significant  of  much  that  he  had  already  begun  to  see 
there  might  be  two  sides  to  a  question — that  his  old 
friend  Wullie  had  not  made  enough  allowance  for  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  Great  War  which — and  no 
basic  principles  at  all — might  be  responsible,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  people  imagined,  as  well  for  Irish 
discontent  as  for  bothers  in  the  Labour  sphere. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
DAVID'S  PLACE 

DAVID  shut  the  office  door  blithely  and  crossed  the 
wide,  dusty  street  to  the  post-office,  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  building  of  warm  red  brick,  curving  in  a 
half-circle  from  the  asphalt  pavement. 

Green  pepper-corn  trees  clustered  about  it,  hanging 
low  over  the  white  paling  and  dropping  their  tiny 
scarlet  berries  on  the  footpath. 

The  post-office  was  the  favourite  meeting-place  of 
the  township.  There,  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  groups  gathered  and  waited  for 
their  mails  and  discussed  the  current  news  and  the 
evergreen  topic  of  the  harvest. 

That  the  mails  would  be  delivered  at  the  doors 
made  little  or  no  difference  to  the  inhabitants.  Mail 
hour  was  the  feature  of  the  day,  an  excuse  for  a  walk 
through  the  old  town  and  a  pleasant  gossip. 

The  bustle  of  sale  day  had  vanished,  and  the  town 
had  a  dreamy,  peaceful  air.  Here  and  there  stood  an 
isolated  gig  or  buggy  but,  for  the  most  part,  save 
for  a  dog  or  two  sleeping  in  the  warm  yellow  dust, 
the  road  was  practically  deserted. 

Even  the  shops  had  hidden  the  glories  of  yesterday, 
and  looked  out  more  sedately  on  the  small  world 
about  them.  The  brilliant  displays  of  flannelette  and 
coloured  prints  were  less  in  evidence.  "  Le  Dernier 
Cri "  had  been  transferred  to  a  bale  of  serviceable- 
looking  moleskins,  and  the  one  solitary  wax  figure 
in  the  leading  draper's  window  was  soberly  attired 
in  serge.  Tilted  accidentally  against  the  farther  wall 
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by  some  careless  assistant,  it  bore  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  title  in  the  local  sense  of  "Chic." 

From  the  post-office  came  the  steady  dump — dump 
of  the  stamp  obliterator.  By  the  narrow  bridge  that 
spanned  the  gutter  a  chestnut  mare  was  tethered  to 
one  of  the  poplar  trees  and  snorting  impatiently.  The 
happy,  good-natured  townsfolk  nodded  to  David  as  he 
made  his  way  amongst  them. 

He  had  provided  them  with  a  new  and  absorbing 
topic.  They  spoke  of  it  proudly  as  something  each 
and  all  had  had  a  hand  in.  Here  and  there  he  was 
buttonholed  by  some  earnest  person,  and  mysterious 
conversations  and  much  wagging  of  heads  went  on. 

In  the  corridor  of  the  post-office  several  girls  were 
gathered,  laughing  and  chattering  among  themselves. 
In  their  white  gowns  and  white  shoes,  or  pretty  coloured 
frocks  and  wide-brimmed  hats  with  the  silk  pugaree, 
they  looked  cool  and  attractive.  Some  carried  tennis 
rackets,  others  golf  sticks,  but  one  girl  wore  a  short 
blue  linen  dress  and  a  helmet.  Her  back  was  turned 
to  David,  but  something  in  the  way  she  stood,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  sunshiny  brown  hair  coiled  low  on 
her  neck,  conveyed  to  him  an  odd  sense  of  familiarity. 

She  turned  a  little  later  and  then  he  saw  that  it 
was  Mary  Perkins.  She  smiled  and  he  went  over  at 
once.  The  spectators  smiled  subtly  among  themselves 
at  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  responded. 

The  clearest  colour  livened  Mary's  cheeks  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand.  He  saw  then  that  in  her  left  she 
carried  a  riding  whip,  and  that  her  full  blue  linen  skirt 
was  a  divided  one,  with  smart  serge  trousers  under- 
neath. Evidently  she  rode  astride,  and  it  was  her  horse 
that  was  tethered  by  the  bridge. 

She  introduced  him  to  the  group  around  her.  Some 
of  them  he  had  met  last  night. 

"Are  you  going  for  a  ride?"  he  asked  her,  noting 
with  masculine  approval  the  neat  tan  leggings  she 
wore. 

Mary  blushed  divinely.  "I  have  just  come  back," 
she  said.  Her  eyes  flashed  at  him  in  the  gay  comrade- 
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ship  with  which  she  seemed  to  surround  everybody. 
"We  can't  all  lie  abed,  you  know,  until  nine  o'clock." 

"I  was  up  at  dawn,"  he  protested.  Mary  nodded 
her  head  and  laughed,  with  a  genial,  half-quizzical 
glance  at  him. 

"I  saw  you  when  I  passed  the  hotel,  going  down 
to  the  creek  with  a  towel  over  your  shoulder.  That 
was  nearly  nine,  anyway.  You  see,  we  are  all  early 
birds  here.  Some  of  us  get  up  with  the  sun." 

The  wooden  shutter  behind  them,  which  was  closed 
while  letters  were  being  stamped,  opened  with  a  sharp 
click.  A  postboy,  with  a  glance  at  the  foremost  of 
the  group  that  immediately  surged  forward,  began  to 
call  out  the  names  languidly. 

As  each  applicant  appeared  the  letters  were  handed 
through,  or  "Nothing  to-day"  sounded.  There  were 
several  for  Mary,  but  none  for  David. 

"  You  look  disappointed,"  said  Mary,  looking  up 
from  a  letter  she  was  reading. 

Everybody  in  Glenloth  read  their  letters  in  the  open 
space  before  the  post-office,  or  strolled  slowly  along  the 
street,  heads  bent,  colliding  sometimes  with  somebody 
else  doing  the  same  thing.  Then  with  an  apologetic 
laugh  they  went  on  again. 

"  I  am  disappointed,"  said  David.  He  looked  rather 
puzzled.  "I  had  expected  a  letter  without  fail.  Do 
you  think  all  the  English  mail  can  be  in?" 

"Sometimes  it  comes  in  two  portions,"  said  Mary. 
She  held  up  the  written  sheets.  "I  have  one  now. 
It  is  from  Willie  Duncan." 

"  Duncan  ?  "  he  repeated  in  surprise. 

Mary  nodded.  "You  know,  of  course,  that  he  is 
my  cousin?" 

"No;  I  did  not  know."  He  hesitated.  "I  had 
a  letter  from  him  this  morning  and  presumed  it  came 
by  last  night's  mail." 

Mary  considered.  "It  must  have  come  yesterday 
afternoon  ;  there  are  only  the  two  mails,  you  know. 
Possibly  the  postboy  left  it  at  the  post-office,  thinking 
you  would  call.  What  is  more  than  likely  is  that  he 
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did  not  know  whom  it  was  for."  Her  eyes  twinkled 
at  the  notion.  "Anyhow,  in  a  town  of  this  size  he 
will  know  all  about  you  now." 

They  walked  slowly,  alone  for  the  moment,  towards 
the  edge  of  the  curb.  The  horse  whinnied  at  the  girl's 
approach,  and  she  put  out  one  gloved  hand  and  patted 
its  arched  neck  lovingly. 

"Duncan  says  in  his  letter,"  she  informed  David, 
"  that  we  must  be  specially  kind  to  you,  and  that  as  you 
have  been  ill,  we  are  to  see  that  you  look  after  yourself." 
She  added,  "  You  have  been  ill,  then  ?  "  Her  voice  was 
very  kind.  Its  tone  warmed  his  heart. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  all  right  now,  and  shall  do  well  in 
this  climate."  He  turned  his  face  involuntarily  to  the 
blue  of  the  cloudless  sky.  "  One  could  not  help  getting 
well." 

She  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  thin,  eager  face,  as 
she  patted  the  chestnut's  sleek  neck. 

"It  all  depends,  of  course,  whether  you  overwork 
or  not.  I  believe  for  the  last  few  nights  you  have  been 
working  very  late." 

"  But  I  am  not,  as  you  remarked,  an  early  bird,"  he 
reminded  her. 

She  laughed  at  that,  bent  forward  and  untied  the 
rein,  and  turned  the  chestnut's  head. 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,"  and  before  he  could  help 
her  she  had  leaped  adroitly  into  the  saddle.  "  Shall  we 
expect  you  to  tea  this  afternoon  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  regretfully.  "I  am  up  to  my 
eyes  in  work." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

"  Directly  you  go,"  he  retorted,  "  I  shall  shut  myself 
into  the  office  and  work  like  a  Trojan." 

"Directly  I  go,"  she  repeated,  and  laughed  again. 
"  That,  I  take  it,  is  a  hint  for  my  departure." 

The  mare  moved  as  if  to  be  off,  but  Mary  reined  in 
immediately. 

"  Why  must  you  work  so  hard  just  now?  " 

"  You  forget  we  go  to  press  to-morrow." 

"'  We"}    That   sounds  important.     I  suppose  that 
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means  the  paper  and  a  procession  of  office-bearers." 
She  laughed  down  at  him,  "First  of  all,  the  editor- 
in-chief,  then  sundry  sub-editors,  then  a  retinue  of 
journalists " 

"  Be  merciful,"  he  begged.  "You  know  that  just 
one  insignificant  man,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm, 
will  rush  to  the  station  at  the  last  minute,  hurl  the 
bundle  into  the  van  of  a  departing  train,  and  then  go 
back  and  lock  himself  in  until  the  paper  is  out." 

Mary  laughed  merrily.  "  It  would  be  better  to  lock 
yourself  in  after  it  comes  out,"  she  warned  him.  "  We 
don't,  as  a  rule,  lynch  people  in  this  country,  but  there's 
no  telling  what  we  might  do  under  provocation,  you 
know.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  have  said  about  us." 

She  pulled  down  her  helmet  so  as  to  shade  the  sun 
from  her  eyes. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  a  woman's  column  in  it,"  she 
suggested,  "as  they  do  in  the  city  papers?" 

"  Have  pity  ;  it  will  take  me  all  my  time  to  do  what 
I  intend  to  do.  And  I  know  nothing  about  women's 
frocks  and  hats." 

"Ah!  but  I  do,"  said  Mary.  A  sudden  flush  had 
come  into  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  some 
new  thought,  an  impulse  born  of  the  moment. 

"Why  couldn't  you  have  a  column?"  she  urged. 
"  You'll  have  plenty  of  space." 

She  leaned  down  to  him  and  burst  out  impetuously, 
"  Let  me  do  it.  I'd  love  to." 

"  You — would  do  it  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  Of  course,"  she  nodded  vigorously,  dropping  her 
voice,  "but  it  would  have  to  be  kept  quiet.  And  all 
the  women  would  buy  the  paper.  That's  the  secret, 
you  know,  of  success,  as  every  parson  will  tell  you — 
the  support  of  the  womenfolk.  Let  me  do  the  column." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  care  much  for  it,  would  you  ?  " 

She  nodded  emphatically.  "  Yes,  I  would."  She 
bent  forward,  gathering  up  the  reins,  "Anyhow,  I  am 
keeping  you  here  when  you  want  to  get  away.  Come 
to  afternoon  tea  if  you  can,  and  we  will  talk  it  over. 
If  you  can't,  will  you  come  later?" 
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She  rode  away  down  the  street,  a  cloud  of  yellow 
dust  following  her,  and  David  went  back  to  his  work. 

For  the  next  month  or  so,  until  the  building  was 
finished  and  a  printing-machine  installed,  the  Glenloth 
Observer  would  be  printed  in  the  nearest  town  of  im- 
portance. In  the  meantime  David  did  not  intend  the 
grass  to  grow  under  his  feet. 

He  had  secured  a  compositor  who  had  no  objection, 
in  the  intervals  of  waiting,  to  hunt  for  advertisements 
and  drive  around  the  country  seeking  for  new  sub- 
scribers. Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glenloth  had  sent 
in  their  subscriptions  with  a  right  good-will. 

An  adjoining  township  for  years  had  possessed  a 
paper  of  sorts.  Without  opposition  in  the  district  it 
had  meandered  on  its  own  way  ;  a  payable  way,  David 
had  decided,  raising  his  eyebrows  when  he  saw  the 
paper  for  the  first  time. 

The  front  and  back  pages,  and  nearly  all  but  four 
columns  of  the  inner,  were  crammed  with  advertise- 
ments. Under  every  local  topic  of  interest  was  an 
advertisement  of  somebody's  pills  or  patent  medicine. 

David  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  now  and 
again  as  he  read  on.  The  combination  of  news  and 
advertisements  made  it  decidedly  humorous. 

Mentally,  he  admitted,  it  was  the  poorest  thing  of 
its  kind  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  subscriptions  had  been  falling  off  for  years, 
even  from  those  who  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  support 
a  newspaper. 

David  flicked  it  contemptuously  aside,  took  up  his 
pen  and  began  to  write.  All  afternoon  he  sat  there, 
sent  over  to  the  hotel  for  tea,  and  went  on  writing. 
He  covered  long  sheets  of  paper  and  set  them  aside 
for  revision.  The  light  was  fading  when  he  stopped. 
He  had  missed  the  afternoon  train,  but  a  mail  went 
out  at  six  in  the  morning  that  would  do  almost  as 
well. 

He  got  up  and  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head, 
with  the  exultant  sense  of  having  done  well. 

The  sun  beating  down  all  day  on  the  galvanised  iron 
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roof  had  left  him  hot  and  tired.  He  felt  a  sudden  long- 
ing for  fresh  air  and  a  walk  into  the  country. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The  street  lay 
quiet  in  the  fading  light,  the  shops  were  shuttered,  the 
space  in  front  of  the  post-office  was  vacant.  Farther 
along,  the  white  hotel  bulked  cool  and  inviting.  He 
put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  sallied  forth. 

In  the  garden  of  the  old  red-brick  house  at  the  end  of 
the  township  it  would  be  cool  and  pleasant  at  this  hour. 

His  thoughts  turned  gratefully  towards  old  William 
Perkins  and  Mary.  Had  they  not  said  that  he  was  to 
call  whenever  he  wished,  that  there  was  no  formal 
invitation?  He  was  just  to  come  in  at  the  gate,  as 
everyone  else  did,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  find  an 
assured  welcome  always. 

But  he  hesitated.  His  pipe  went  out  as  he  sat  there, 
for  he  had  remembered  that  incident  last  night  in  a 
troubled  way,  that  strange  inexplicable  second  when 
suddenly  there  had  swept  over  him  a  feeling  for  which 
he  could  find  no  name. 

He  struck  the  rail  beside  him  a  sharp  blow  with  his 
hand.  Of  what  was  he  thinking?  How  could  it  be 
possible  ? 

A  strange,  mad,  impossible  thing,  born  of  the  half- 
light,  and  the  heavy  scent  of  roses,  and  the  moths  like 
fluttering  ghosts.  How  could  it  be  possible  that  he, 
standing  there  with  a  girl  he  had  never  seen  before 
that  night,  should  feel  that  she  was  the  one  woman  who 
mattered  in  all  the  world  ? 

A  girl  he  had  never  seen  before  that  night !  He 
said  that  to  himself,  angrily.  What  must  she  have 
thought  of  him,  he  standing  there  like  a  fool,  saying 
nothing? 

Yet  he  was  not  to  forget  that  moment  nor  to  dismiss 
it  lightly.  He  thought  of  her  as  he  had  seen  her  that 
morning,  in  blue  linen  dress  and  tan  leggings,  riding 
out  into  the  sunlight,  her  clear  grey  eyes,  and  the 
colour  fluttering  into  her  cheeks. 

He  rose  suddenly,  lit  his  pipe  afresh,  and  made  his 
way  out  of  the  hotel-yard.  Once  in  the  street,  however, 
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he  chose  the  unfamiliar  way  to  the  west.  This  part  of 
the  town  was  older  and  presented  an  altogether  tumble- 
down appearance.  Some  of  the  deserted  shops,  warped 
with  age,  supported  each  other  in  friendly  fashion.  He 
came  to  the  river  at  the  bend  of  the  street  and  passed 
over  the  ancient  and  shaky  white  bridge  under  which 
the  water  flashed  and  sparkled. 

The  houses  straggled  out  thinly  now.  The  ground 
began  to  stretch  away  into  hollows  and  shadows  of  dim 
hills  in  the  fading  light.  The  river  wound  in  a  tongue- 
like  loop  about  Glenloth. 

He  came  to  a  narrow  rustic  bridge  and  recrossed  the 
river.  Across  the  paddocks  in  the  purple  dusk  he  saw 
some  houses  and  farther  off  a  glimpse  of  a  slate  roof  and 
tall  chimneys  amid  a  cluster  of  trees.  He  clambered  to 
the  top  rail  of  a  three-post  fence  by  the  creek.  The 
faint,  subtly-sweet  scent  of  wattle-blossom  was  in  the 
air.  He  drew  his  tobacco  pouch  from  his  pocket,  filled 
and  lit  his  pipe. 

A  sense  of  peace  and  quiet  stole  over  him  as  he 
sat  there,  absently  looking  out  over  the  fields  towards 
the  distant  roofs. 

From  somewhere  in  the  distance  behind  him  there 
proceeded  the  mellow  croon  of  violins.  As  he  blew 
clouds  of  smoke,  his  thoughts  drifted  away  to  Fiona. 
When  the  paper  prospered,  as  it  should  and  would, 
she  would  come  out  to  him. 

He  thought  of  her  and  the  wistful  shadow  that  came 
at  times  into  her  eyes,  and  he  thought  of  how  he  would 
make  life  a  brighter  and  happier  thing  for  her  ;  how, 
in  this  new  world  her  life  would  put  forth  white 
blossoms  of  hope  and  happiness.  Poor  child  !  His 
heart  went  out  to  her,  and  he  thought  at  that  moment 
of  Mary  Perkins,  strong  and  sure  and  true,  if  ever  a 
woman  was,  and  what  a  friend  she  would  mean  to 
Fiona. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  and  inexplicably,  a  mood 
came  over  him,  mysterious  and  sad,  as  of  sorrow  and 
loss,  for  which  he  could  find  no  meaning.  He  stayed 
there,  leaning  on  the  fence,  his  arms  folded  on  the 
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top  rail,  his  eyes  on  the  shimmering  fields  for  a 
long  time. 

The  stars  came  out  and  twinkled  in  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky,  but  to-night  they  seemed  remote  and  cold, 
as  if  they  stood  far  off  and  judged  him.  There  swept 
over  him  a  strange  feeling  of  isolation,  yet  about 
him  the  town  hummed  into  life  and  movement — voices 
singing,  the  notes  of  a  piano  from  a  house  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  dark  line  of  trees,  the  silver  chime 
of  a  'cello  in  the  distance.  At  last  these  died  away. 

At  Old  Court  there  would  be  light  and  laughter, 
merry  voices,  and  Paddy  Ryan  with  his  accordion. 
He  stirred  and  at  last  went  his  way. 

It  was  later  than  he  thought  he  found,  as  he  made 
his  way  along  the  road.  When  he  came  to  Old  Court 
the  garden  was  silent,  but  from  the  windows  the  flood 
of  light  poured  out  across  the  garden-ways. 

And  then  he  saw  Mary,  sitting  by  the  table  in  one 
of  the  rooms  ;  on  the  table  before  her  was  a  work- 
basket.  The  light  from  the  rose-shaded  reading-lamp 
fell  softly  on  her.  As  Carey's  hand  touched  the  gate, 
Mary  lifted  her  head  and  spoke  to  someone  in  the 
room.  He  heard  her  mellow,  happy  laugh. 

Paddy  Ryan's  voice  answered.  Carey's  hand  shut 
to  the  gate  softly  and  he  stood  outside  it. 

That,  he  told  himself  with  a  new  bitterness,  was 
his  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
MARY'S  DISCOVERY 

IT  was  a  great  day  for  Glenloth  and  district  when  that 
new  and  important  weekly,  the  Glenloth  Observer, 
strutted  forth  in  all  its  glory  and  shed  its  radiance 
over  a  proud  community. 

To  hear  Silas  Ben  Smith  from  Black  Creek  talking, 
as  he  leant  on  the  friendly  bar  of  the  hotel,  you  could 
not  fail  to  gain  the  impression  that  a  new  era  had 
happened  not  only  in  journalism,  but  in  the  history 
of  Australia  itself. 

"Yes,  sir,"  so  Silas  said  to  an  interested  crowd, 
and  he  banged  his  big  hand  hard  on  the  counter  in 
emphasis,  "we  believe  in  progress,  in  forging  ahead. 
See  where  we  are  to-day ! "  He  swayed  heavily  at 
this  juncture,  for  free  and  uncalled-for  lectures  of  this 
description,  copiously  supplemented  by  liquid  refresh- 
ment from  a  sympathetic  public,  had  an  exhilarating 
effect. 

"See  where  we  are,"  said  Silas,  with  another  bang 
of  his  horny  fist.  "  We  are  leading  the  van  for  the 
country  towns  on  this  line.  Yet  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  only  a  huddle  of  shacks.  Now  we  have  to  count 
the  houses  twice  over  to  be  sure  how  many  there  are." 

"If  ye  counted  them  now,  Silas,"  drawled  a  hefty 
farmer  drily,  "I  think  ye  would  be  seeing  that  it  was 
twice  as  much  as  you  thought  this  morning.  Ye  can't 
look  at  yourself  in  that  there  mirror  without  seeing 
twins." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally.  The  hotel 
bar  was  a  wide,  roomy  place,  with  a  dark  painted 
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counter,  and  mine  host  in  rolled-up  shirt  sleeves  acting 
as  umpire  in  the  field  of  argument ;  a  pleasant,  savoury 
place,  where  men  gathered  to  discuss  the  events  of  the 
day  rather  than  to  drink.  Outside  the  hotel,  too,  on 
its  broad,  white-sanded  path  beneath  the  wide  veranda 
that  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter,  men  debated 
the  leading  article  on  irrigation. 

Carey  had  plunged  into  the  problem  with  character- 
istic Irish  rush  and  impatience  of  delay. 

For  weeks  he  had  been  driving  round  the  country- 
side, out  to  the  lonely  scattered  farms,  to  the  belt  of 
the  dry  lands  where  houses  became  sparse  and  crops 
poor. 

The  question  of  irrigation  had  been  talked  over  for 
years.  Amiable  gentlemen,  far  away  in  the  city,  had 
politely  acknowledged  letters  on  the  subject.  Even 
more  amiable  gentlemen,  who  desired  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  promised  to  make  the  irrigation  question  a 
prominent  plank  in  their  platform. 

Carey  had  entered  the  arena,  hitting  right  and  left, 
chafing  at  the  delay  of  years,  flinging  out  any  number 
of  awkward  questions.  In  another  column  he  had 
announced  that  their  esteemed  townsman,  W.  T. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  had  summoned  a  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  make  representations 
to  Parliament  on  the  subject.  "Let  us,"  advocated 
the  Observer,  "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

Glenloth,  peacefully  slumbering  hitherto,  woke  up 
suddenly  to  a  new  and  burning  interest  in  the  question. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  district  immediately  behind 
Glenloth  that  would  be  affected  by  the  campaign  as 
that  remoter  area  in  the  wide  sunburnt  reaches  of  the 
mallee. 

The  fierce  drought,  which  at  times  laid  its  hands  on 
the  further  districts  and  shrivelled  all  too  often  every- 
thing before  it,  would  be  no  longer  a  pest  to  be  dreaded. 
In  the  past  it  had  smashed  many  a  struggling  home  and 
driven  forth  men  and  women  and  children  from  new 
farmhouses  that  had  promised  so  well  at  the  beginning. 
When  the  blight  of  the  drought  came,  horses  and  cattle 
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sickened  and  died  as  before  a  plague  that  no  man  could 
stem.  Sheep  rotted  where  they  lay,  their  bones 
whitened  in  the  fierce  sunlight,  piled  high  by  the  broken 
fences  or  the  dried  dams.  Horses  and  cattle  had  to  be 
shot,  to  save  them  from  the  more  cruel  fate  of  sheer 
starvation  and  death  from  thirst. 

In  those  far-away  districts  the  drought  had  come  to 
be  looked  on  as  something,  springing  suddenly  out  of 
the  years,  ruthless  and  inevitable.  Nobody  knew  why 
it  happened.  A  few  good  years,  splendid  crops,  hopes 
at  their  highest,  and  then,  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  the  drought  withering  everything  before  it ! 

Mary  Perkins,  in  her  soft,  stirred  voice,  had  first 
told  Carey  of  these  things.  To  Carey  the  word  drought 
had  had  little  meaning.  In  Ireland  it  had  never  been 
heard  of.  Here,  however,  he  had  only  vaguely  under- 
stood that  rain  one  year  did  not  come  as  usual,  that 
crops  died  from  lack  of  moisture,  that  it  must  be  very 
hard  on  small  and  struggling  farmers. 

"  Hard?  "  cried  Mary,  and  her  scorn  spurred  him  on. 
"  Why,  I  have  seen  men  and  women,  who  had  comfort- 
able homes  for  years  and  believed  all  the  struggle  to  be 
over,  trudging  along  a  hot  dusty  road  that  seemed  to 
have  no  ending,  wandering  on  aimlessly  behind  a 
broken  cart  dragged  by  a  horse  half-dead  with  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  consequent  on  hunger  and  thirst.  That 
old  cart,  with  its  crazy  covering  a-tilt,  held  all  they  had 
managed  to  save  ;  a  few  of  their  household  goods,  little 
children  huddled  together  .  .  .  the  man  and  the 
woman  following  after,  with  lagging  feet  and  stricken 
eyes " 

And  all  at  once  she  laid  her  head  on  her  arm  and 
sobbed  convulsively.  It  was  the  last  thing  one  would 
have  expected  Mary  Perkins  to  do.  Capable,  happy, 
merry  Mary  Perkins ! 

Old  Perkins,  sitting  on  the  veranda  with  his  chair 
tilted  back,  and  his  feet  propped  against  the  post,  went 
to  her  at  once.  But  she  stood  up  and  faced  Carey,  the 
tears  glinting  on  her  lashes. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  and  drew  a  deep  breath.     "You 
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can  do  so  much !  You  have  power  in  your  hand ! 
You  have  a  brain  you  could  use  to  help  in  these  things  ! 
You  have  a  paper  which  will  be  read  in  hundreds  of 
homes,  that  will  travel  many  miles  !  Don't  dally  with 
your  gift !  Use  your  power !  Help  these  patient, 
suffering  people  of  the  back-blocks  !  " 

Neither  thought  it  strange  that  David  should  stand 
there  and  look  in  her  eyes  and  speak  as  if  he  registered 
a  vow. 

"I  will,"  he  said,  and  there  swung  into  his  voice  a 
note  of  deeper  purpose  and  decision,  "by  the  living 
God,  I  will." 

Perhaps  it  was  then  and  there  that  he  took  the  first 
step  on  the  road  of  his  real  future,  a  future  to  be  built 
up,  partly  of  his  old  dreams,  partly  of  the  new  that 
stripped  the  glowing  veils  from  the  old,  and  showed 
him  life,  not  a  thing  of  visions,  but  of  definite  objects. 

He  had  the  gifts  of  his  race  and  the  curses  of  his 
race.  Mary  Perkins  had  shown  him  that  she  realised 
it,  that  she  saw  a  mind,  brilliant  but  changeable,  in  that 
it  was  apt  to  swing  from  one  thing  to  another  too 
abruptly,  from  faith  in  a  vision  to  darkest  doubt  of  it, 
from  power  to  weakness  resultant  from  this  attitude, 
born  of  the  temperament  of  his  race. 

He  had  given  her  his  word  and  he  had  said  to  him- 
self that  he  should  not  fail.  He  had  been  tempted  to 
drift  in  the  warm,  cheery  atmosphere  of  Glenloth,  to 
allow  it  to  lap  him  round  with  its  contentment ;  to  be 
just  the  ordinary  editor  of  a  country  paper,  to  be 
flattered  with  the  attentions  and  tendernesses  he  re- 
ceived everywhere,  to  be  on  committees  of  local  football, 
cricket  and  golf  clubs  ;  to  let  himself  go  and  have  a 
good  time  with  the  rest. 

"  Don't  drift,"  she  had  said  to  him.  The  words 
followed  him  often  afterwards,  and  it  was  strange  in 
those  early  days  the  power  they  should  have  over  him. 

Mary  never  spoke  to  him  again  in  that  way.  Indeed, 
she  afterwards  seemed  a  trifle  ashamed  of  her  outburst, 
somewhat  nervous  of  the  subject  whenever  it  came  up, 
as  it  began  to  do,  for  daily  discussion. 
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"  Mary  went  through  a  great  deal  in  the  last 
drought,"  the  old  man  explained  to  him,  shaking  his 
grizzled  head.  "  We  all  tried  to  do  what  we  could, 
but  Mary  seemed  to  have  the  major  share.  It  was  the 
children  whom  she  thought  of  most.  She  suffered  when 
they  suffered.  I  have  always  told  her,"  he  added, 
"that  she  feels  too  intensely.  Her  mother  was  like 
that,  too.  She  wore  herself  out  fretting  over  other 
people's  sorrows  and  troubles — and  she  was  a  quiet 
woman  and  not  an  interfering  one,  either." 

He  lifted  his  head  abruptly  and  looked  at  Carey 
apologetically.  "  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  Mary 
was  interfering." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  for  a  moment,"  said  Carey,  and 
he  spoke  sincerely  ;  and  then,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  in  me  a  tendency  to  drift  with  a  pleasant 
current.  But  she  sensed  I  had  ideals,  that  I  came  out 
here  with  them.  She  is  right ;  I  must  not  drift.  She 
believes  in  me." 

Perkins  puffed  away  at  his  pipe.  Apropos  of  no- 
thing apparently,  he  said  after  a  while  : 

"There  was  a  great  discussion  in  the  bar  to-day 
about  the  re-election  of  the  candidate  for  Black  Creek. 
You  should  have  been  there  to  hear  it,  Carey.  He's 
not  much  of  a  progressive  the  chap  we've  got,  but  he's 
the  best  of  the  bunch  at  present.  He's  rather  flabby  on 
that  irrigation  business,  but  he  thinks  his  seat's  secure. 
He  and  his  have  been  representing  Black  Creek  since 
the  days  of  Noah  almost.  But  I  guess  when  you  take 
up  the  question  he  will  look  into  the  future  and  hustle. 
He  will  see  what  I  can  see  already  and  I'm  no  prophet." 

"  What  is  that?"  Carey  asked  with  interest. 

"Time  will  tell,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  and 
then  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  young  man's  shoulder 
in  a  warm,  affectionate  touch.  "Anyhow,  keep  your 
eye  on  Black  Creek." 

Later,  when  Mary  and  her  father  were  strolling 
along  the  white  path  between  the  rose  -  borders,  he 
returned  to  the  subject. 

"I    shouldn't   be   surprised,"   he   observed   to   her, 
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"if  that  young   man   doesn't   stand    for    Black   Creek 
one  of  these  days." 

"  David  Carey?  "  she  cried,  "  but  he  has  only  been 
here  a  little  while,  and  the  law  of  the  land " 

"I  said  one  of  these  days,"  interrupted  Perkins; 
"  not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day,  but 
some  day  in  the  future." 

"  But — he  may  get  tired  of  Glenloth.  He  may  not 
stay " 

1 'Oh,  I  think  he  will  stay  all  right,"  he  said 
ambiguously,  and  suddenly  and  for  no  apparent  reason 
Mary  blushed.  Her  arm  trembled  in  his,  but  in  her 
heart  sang  a  pasan  of  bells  in  a  melody  she  had  never 
heard  before,  sweet  and  tremulous,  irresistibly  lovely 
yet  divinely  pathetic,  lilting  with  laughter,  and  yet 
with  the  sound  of  tears  in  it. 

Something  knocked  like  little  hammers  at  her  heart. 
She  stood  quite  still  among  the  roses  that  were  scent- 
ing the  night  air  with  their  fragrance.  She  did  not 
notice  her  father  gently  disengage  his  arm  and  go  on 
alone. 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  old  fountain,  her 
chin  resting  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  The  knowledge 
came  to  her  there,  with  the  scent  of  the  dying  roses 
and  something  of  their  sadness  and  haunting  fragrance, 
that  life  would  never  again  be  the  same. 

She   thought   of    the   words   she   had   said,    lightly 

enough   to   her   father.     "Ah,    if  he   went   away " 

She  shuddered,  and  she  beat  her  hands  together 
sharply,  and  something  struck  at  her  heart.  It  was 
sadness  and  joy  all  in  one,  laughter  and  tears  like  the 
peal  of  little  bells  that  rang  in  her  heart.  Afterwards 
she  always  remembered  that  haunting,  under-ripple  of 
tears,  a  warning  presage,  perchance, .  of  the  future. 
From  the  house  her  father  called  her  gently. 

"  Mary,  it  is  getting  late  and  the  dew  is  heavy." 

She  came  in  then  to  him,  to  the  familiar,  simple 
ways  of  her  life. 

As  on  any  other  night,  her  father  wound  up  the 
venerable  clock  in  the  hall,  standing  creakily  on  a 
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chair  to  do  it.  He  lit  the  candles  in  their  slender 
sconces,  handed  one  to  her,  and  kissed  her  good-night. 

u  Breakfast  a  little  earlier  to-morrow,  Mary,  remem- 
ber. It  is  market  day." 

"I  will  remember,"  said  Mary,  and  as  she  went 
towards  her  room  the  soft  candlelight  illumined  her 
sweet  face. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  her  the  old  man 
stood  for  a  while  in  the  hall,  looking  down  into  the 
flame  of  the  candle.  He  was  half-angry  with  himself 
for  speaking  as  he  had  done,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 

u<  Fools  rush  in,'"  he  said,  "but  a  blind  man 
would  have  seen,  anyway.  This  afternoon  when  he 

looked  into  her  eyes  and  spoke  like  that Ah, 

well ! "  He  took  up  the  candle  again  and  tiptoed 
past  Mary's  room. 

The  light  wavered,  casting  its  shadow  on  her  door 
as  he  passed. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE   WICKED   REBELLION 

FIONA,  in  Dublin,  was  reading  David's  letter. 

She  sat  in  the  sitting-room  of  a  hotel  overlooking 
St.  Stephen's  Green.  Outside  the  trams  clanged  as 
they  swung  round  the  curve,  and  wheels  rattled  noisily 
over  the  cobbles.  The  jarveys  at  the  corner  were 
laughing  at  an  old  Irishwoman  shrilly  screaming 
execrations  at  something  or  somebody. 

Fiona  looked  up  from  the  letter  with  shining  eyes. 
The  colour  mantled  her  cheeks  which  bloomed  anew. 

"Dear  David,"  she  breathed  softly.  The  noise  of 
the  world  outside  passed  her  by.  The  dingy  houses, 
the  cobbled  street,  the  grateful  trees  of  St.  Stephen's 
Green  vanished,  and  she  saw  instead,  quite  plainly, 
the  township  of  which  Carey  wrote. 

There  was  something  in  this  letter  that  had  not  been 
in  other  letters.  What  it  was  she  could  not  explain, 
save  that  contentment,  almost  happiness,  seemed  to 
throw  radiance  over  his  outlook  on  life. 

"  He  is  succeeding,"  she  concluded,  and  the  colour 
fluttered  softly  in  her  cheeks.  And  for  David,  after  all 
the  lean  years,  even  the  promise  of  success  must  natur- 
ally colour  the  future  for  him,  and  she  said  again, 
"Dear  David." 

Here  in  Ireland  the  sky  was  grey  and  sullen  even  at 
this  hour  of  morning.  It  had  been  a  week  of  rain  and 
wind,  and  sea-wrack  drifting  out  and  blurring  even  the 
Hill  of  Howth.  But  where  David  was  there  was  sun- 
shine, and  there  was  a  happiness  that  hitherto,  in  the 
Dublin  he  loved,  he  had  never  known. 
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As  she  bent  her  golden  head  and  read  David's  letter 
again,  she  beheld  the  vast  plains  beyond  far-away 
Glenloth,  stretching  out  and  out  into  the  infinite  blue 
distance ;  great  plains,  golden  with  wheat,  ripening 
with  the  potency  of  harvest. 

The  harvest  of  David's  life  was  ripening,  too,  slowly, 
but  surely.  He  had  new  interests  and  new  eagerness. 
He  filled  up  two  whole  pages  enthusiastically  about 
irrigation. 

Fiona  laughed  happily  at  that.  It  was  so  like 
David,  that  enthusiasm.  Last  letter,  she  remembered, 
he  had  raved  about  an  old  house  which  he  said  might 
have  been  lifted  out  of  an  ancient  English  village. 

She  had  followed  him  along  its  paths,  among  its 
roses,  by  the  old  disused  fountain.  She  would  love 
that  dear  old  man  of  whom  David  always  wrote  ;  with 
his  white  hair  and  inseparable  pipe,  and  the  apron  he 
wore  as  if  it  were  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  She  would 
like  Mary,  too,  she  had  settled,  Mary  who  had  danced 
lightly  across  the  green  lawn,  and  who  made  David  feel 
that  he  had  known  her  for  years  instead  of  minutes. 

Fiona  rested  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  mused  with 
happy,  dreaming  eyes.  How  she  would  like  these  people, 
these  dear  people  who  had  been  kind  to  David,  whose 
influence  was  already  working  in  his  life  ! 

For  though  he  was  still  dreaming,  he  had  gone  the 
stage  farther  that  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  for  a 
dreamer  to  achieve.  He  was  planning  and  working 
that  the  dreams  might  come  true,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  letter  he  spoke  of  the  progress  already  made.  He 
spoke,  too,  again  of  Mary  Perkins. 

"  Little  Comrade,"  he  wrote,  "what  a  friend  she  will 
be  to  you  !  You  say  in  your  last  letter  that  I  have 
never  really  described  her  to  you.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  describe  Mary.  Think  of  somebody  grave  and 
sweet  and  eminently  lovable,  and  then,  just  as  you  get 
that  impression  fixed,  there's  another,  that  of  someone 
eager  and  merry  and  provocative,  with  a  woman's  poise, 
and  yet  that  of  a  child  ;  she  is  one  and  all  of  these 
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things,  and  yet  more  than  any  or  all  of  them.     But  she 
is  always  lovable.     True  and  sweet  and  gracious " 

Fiona  stopped  reading  suddenly.  A  pang  struck 
her  heart.  For  a  moment  she  sat  tense  and  mute,  and 
then  a  voice  spoke  in  her  heart. 

"'She  is  always —  lovable,'"  it  said  distinctly. 
"  '  True  and  sweet  and  gracious.' ' 

For  the  first  time  there  rose  in  her  mind  a  thought  at 
which  she  caught  her  breath. 

"  No,  oh  no  I  "  she  cried  to  herself  dumbly  and  all 
the  pretty  colour  went  from  her  face.  She  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  throat  as  if  it  pained  her.  There  was  a  page 
yet  of  David's  letter  to  be  read,  but  for  a  moment  a 
mist  came  between  her  eyes  and  those  closely-written 
sheets. 

David  was  far  away,  in  a  new  country,  with  new 
hopes  and  new  interests.  He  had  written  in  that  letter 
that  she  was  to  come  out  before  the  year  was  up ;  he 
would  begin  building  a  house  very  soon  if  things 
progressed  as  they  were.  How  her  heart  had  fluttered 
at  that  I  It  was  that  sentence  that  had  sent  the  soft 
happy  colour  to  brighten  her  cheeks. 

"So  it  will  not  be  long,  Little  Comrade,  before 
you  flutter  over  here  into  the  sunlight  that  is  your 
heritage " 

How  foolish  she  was,  she  told  herself  now  with  a 
little  choking  sob,  to  doubt  that  David  loved  her ! 
How  could  she  doubt  it  for  a  moment !  Was  not  he 
planning  and  saving,  talking  of  building  a  house  like 
that  quaint,  beautiful  Old  Court,  where  he  went  so  often? 

But  the  thought  of  that  girl  whom  she  had  never 
seen  recurred,  "  Lovable  and  gracious  .  .  .  sweet  and 
true " 

She,  this  girl,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
David's  mind  for  him  to  write  like  that.  He  was  apt  to 
enthuse  over  ideals,  but  not  over  persons.  Now  they 
seemed  to  be  part  of  his  life,  these  people,  and  he  of 
theirs.  He  had  said  that  he  went  there  nearly  every 
evening 
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She  sat  very  still  for  a  while.  Then  she  bent  her 
head  and  read  the  letter  through  to  the  end.  As  she 
turned  the  last  page  and  came  to  the  name  of  Mary 
Perkins  again,  her  heart  gave  a  swift,  jealous  leap,  half- 
fear,  half-jealousy  ;  and  then  she  laughed  suddenly  and 
joyously. 

For  David  had  written  :  "  I  think  Mary  and  Paddy 
Ryan  will,  in  the  parlance  of  Glenloth,  '  go  off  this 
season.'  The  old  man  does  not  quite  like  the  match, 
I  can  see.  He  is  candid  over  the  matter,  but  I  think 
his  objection  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life  will  be  disturbed  by  Mary's  leaving  a 
home  which  she  has  the  art  of  making  so  comfortable." 

Fiona  laughed  aloud  for  sheer  happiness. 

"Oh,  Mary  !"  she  said  to  the  silence  of  the  room. 
"  I  don't  know  you,  and  I  don't  know  Paddy,  but  I  can 
picture  you  both,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  have  no  objection 
to  your  marriage." 

And  she  blew  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  the  light  danced  back  into  her  eyes  again.  She 
shook  her  little  yellow  head  with  its  overrunning  curls 
and  regained  her  feet. 

"  Now  for  a  walk  through  David's  favourite  haunts," 
she  said.  She  went  up  to  her  room,  pinned  a  cap  on 
her  curly  head,  donned  a  coat  and  sallied  forth. 

The  sun  was  striving  hard  to  break  through  the 
sullen  clouds.  The  shrill-voiced  woman  had  gone  from 
the  corner,  but  some  of  the  jarveys  still  waited,  plying 
for  hire.  One  coaxingly  indicated  a  jaunting-car  that 
had  long  passed  its  first  youth,  but  Fiona  shook  her 
head  blithely,  smiled,  and  turned  into  the  Green. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  Green  that 
day.  Clusters  of  men  grouped  together  here  and  there. 
Some  wore  green  uniforms  and  she  wondered  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  parade.  Others  looked  at  her 
curiously  as  she  passed,  this  young,  seemingly  English 
girl,  with  her  pretty  delicate  face  and  the  roses  in  her 
cheeks. 

She  walked  with  her  head  high,  a  smile  on  her  lips 
in  sheer  happiness  and  joy  of  living.  She  did  not  hear 
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the  muttered  words  as  she  passed ;  sensed  not  the 
sinister  atmosphere  that  hung  even  over  the  Green,  with 
its  quiet,  friendly  trees,  and  its  ordered  glory  of  flowers, 
and  its  fall  of  silver  water  bubbling  over  the  rocks. 

She  was  so  happy  she  wanted  to  share  the  joy  of 
the  day  with  someone.  When  the  sun  at  last  came  out 
it  seemed  that  all  its  rays  shone  on  her  or  for  her  alone. 
Her  heart  leaped  and  sang  in  response. 

She  sat  on  one  of  the  seats  and  watched  the  ragged 
urchins  tumbling  on  the  grass  beneath  the  trees,  and 
hanging  precariously  over  the  bridge  and  fishing  sur- 
reptitiously for  eels  in  the  placid  stream  that  flowed 
on  so  peacefully. 

David  had  always  loved  St.  Stephen's  Green,  that 
quiet  beautiful  park,  over  which  frowned  the  dingy 
houses. 

Then  a  curious  incident  happened,  a  thing  trivial 
in  itself,  which  somehow  flung  a  shadow  across  her 
happiness. 

An  old  Irishwoman,  dirty  beyond  words,  in  her 
ragged  shawl  looped  over  her  head  and  about  her 
shoulders,  came  up  to  her  and  whined  out  a  pitiful 
plea. 

The  girl  gave  of  her  small  hoard  ungrudgingly.  In 
return  the  woman  hoarsely  invoked  all  the  blessings 
of  heaven  and  Ireland.  "May  all  the  angels  follow 
ye,  ma'm,"  she  said. 

Fiona  laughed.  David  had  told  her  once  of  the 
familiar  blessing,  so  easily  changed  if  one  gave  no- 
thing, by  the  addition  of — "And  niver  catch  up  wid 
ye!" 

The  old  woman  came  back  to  her. 

"  Ye  have  the  happy  face,  ma'm,"  she  remarked 
politely. 

"I  am  happy,"  said  Fiona  simply.  She  smiled  on 
the  old,  dirty  creature  in  her  shabby  shawl  as  if  she 
would  bathe  her  in  its  radiance  also.  The  woman 
looked  at  her  queerly. 

"By  your  voice  ye  are  one  of  the  English,"  she 
said.  Her  brows  met.  Then  she  looked  at  the  money 
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in  her  hand  and  back  at  the  girl.  She  bent  forward 
and  lowered  her  voice,  "  I  wouldn't  be  speakin'  to  any- 
one the  day." 

The  girl's  eyes  opened  wide.  She  shrank  back  a 
little.  The  old  woman  turned  to  go. 

"Ye  will  think  over  it,  ma'm,"  she  said.  "It 
would  be  better  for  you  to  be  getting  the  boat  out  of 
Ireland.  It  would,  indeed."  She  glanced  round  her 
furtively,  as  if  even  the  children  playing  on  the  grass 
might  hear.  "  Maybe  there  will  be  trouble  come  before 
the  day  is  done!  Don't  stay  here  in  the  Park  at  all." 
Then  she  hobbled  off  along  the  path  without  looking 
around,  and  Fiona  stared  after  her,  puzzled  and  ill  at 
ease.  For  a  moment  she  thought  of  running  after  her, 
asking  what  she  meant.  Then  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

What  was  there  to  fear?  It  was  morning  and  there 
were  scores  of  people  around  her.  What  could  possibly 
happen  ?  The  old  woman  was  childish,  perhaps,  poor 
soul  ;  her  words  had  little,  if  any,  meaning. 

But  the  voice  came  back,  hoarse  and  sincere.  Fiona 
glanced  around  her  not  wholly  unafraid.  A  shadow 
seemed  to  have  come  over  the  day ;  the  lightness  to 
have  gone  out  of  the  heart  of  it. 

She  admonished  herself  sternly.  Why  should  she 
let  an  old  woman  spoil  her  day  ?  It  was  utterly  absurd. 
She  felt  cold  in  the  shadow  under  the  trees  and  rose. 
She  began  to  walk  along  the  paths,  among  the  flowers, 
and  think  of  David. 

Some  of  the  happiness  came  back.  David  had  asked 
her  about  Duncan,  who  apparea.ly  had  missed  the  last 
mail  or  two.  She,  herself,  had  not  seen  Duncan  for 
some  time.  He  had  been  especially  busy. 

Three  days  ago,  before  she  had  decided  to  spend 
her  week's  holiday  in  Ireland,  she  had  rung  up  the 
newspaper  office  and  asked  for  him.  He  was  away 
for  a  fortnight  they  answered. 

She  had  not  asked  where  he  had  gone,  but  she 
had  been  disappointed  that  he  had  left  London  without 
seeing  her  or  letting  her  know.  Had  they  not  become 
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friends,  he  like  a  big,  shaggy,  faithful  watch-dog,  to 
whom  she  turned  for  advice  in  all  things? 

She  was  walking  along,  thinking  of  him  wistfully, 
of  the  loneliness  of  his  life  apart  from  his  work,  of  the 
greatness  of  that  heart  towards  David  and  herself  and 
one  knew  not  how  many  other  people. 

She  almost  cannoned  into  a  group  of  men  gathered 
together  near  the  Ardilaun  statue.  Smart  and  trig, 
they  were  all  in  green  uniforms,  young  fellows  for  the 
most  part  and  carrying  rifles. 

She  walked  on  slowly  towards  the  iron  gates  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  gardens,  and  there,  half-way,  the 
almost  incredible  thing  happened. 

A  voice  called  her  name  sharply,  and  she  turned. 
Red  Duncan  was  coming  towards  her  across  the  grass. 
He  walked  swiftly  and  took  her  arm  without  any 
attempt  at  greeting. 

"  Come  away  out  of  this  Green  !  "  he  said. 

But  she  stood  still  and  her  eyes  shone.  His  words 
slipped  by  her. 

"  Why — it's  you  !  "  she  said  joyously.  "  And  I  was 
just  thinking  of  you." 

He  gave  her  a  queer  look.  She  thought  how  pale 
and  haggard  his  face  was. 

"  I  have  been  searching  for  you,"  he  said. 

"For  me?"  She  lifted  her  face,  smiling  delight- 
edly. "For  me?  But  how  did  you  know  where  I 
was  ?  " 

4 'The  landlady  told  me." 

"Then — you  came  all  the  way  over  from  London." 
All  at  once  the  colour  slipped  from  her  cheeks.  She 
went  white.  The  thought  flashed  to  David,  to  the 
letter  which  took  four  weeks  and  more  to  come.  Had 
anything  happened  in  the  meantime?  An  accident  I 
Her  brain  raced  ahead.  She  stopped  still. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said. 

His  first  words  were  a  relief.  He  took  her  arm  and 
forced  her  to  hurry  on  as  he  spoke. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  began  incongruously  and 
hurriedly,  "how  David  always  used  to  speak  of  the 
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rebellion  that  would  break  out  in  Ireland?  Of  trouble 
always  threatening " 

"  Yes — yes."  Her  breath  came  fast.  They  were 
walking  rapidly.  She  saw  for  the  first  time  that  a  great 
many  other  people  were  hurrying  also.  Some  of  them 
were  running ;  a  man  flashed  past  them  calling  out 
something  hoarsely  and  waving  a  revolver  wildly. 

In  another  moment  they  were  through  the  gates. 
A  second  later  a  shot  rang  out  in  the  Green,  like  the 
crack  of  a  whip  on  the  windless  air.  Civilians  were 
fleeing  in  every  direction,  women  screaming  shrilly. 
It  all  happened  in  an  instant. 

They  were  barring  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
hotel  as  Duncan  pushed  Fiona  over  the  threshold. 

The  door  clanged  to  and  the  bars  swung  into  place. 
Women  were  huddled  in  groups  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
stairs. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked.  She  was  thinking  more 
at  the  moment  of  the  shots  in  the  Green  and  of  Duncan 
who  had  elected  to  stay  outside  that  door.  "  Is  it  a 
riot?" 

"  Riot?'1''  said  a  stranger,  "  it  is  revolution  I  " 

She  would  never  forget  the  terrible,  ominous  still- 
ness of  that  afternoon.  The  traffic  had  stopped  abruptly. 
Mattresses  at  windows  and  doors  muffled  all  sound. 
The  crack  of  a  rifle,  the  howling  of  mobs  surging 
through  the  distant  streets,  the  rumble  of  ammunition 
carts  into  the  Green,  punctuated  the  uncanny  silence. 

Towards  dusk,  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Wild 
rumours  filled  the  air.  Huge  lorries  began  to  rattle 
past  on  the  cobbled  road.  The  darkening  streets  were 
full  of  looting  wolves,  of  hoarse  voices,  of  hysterical 
laughter. 

On  one  side,  dreams  and  hopes  that  were  destined 
never  to  reach  fruition,  lives  given  for  a  cause  lost 
ere  it  was  begun  ;  on  the  other,  intimately  and  inde- 
scribably mixed  up  with  this,  the  smashing  of  windows, 
the  hilarious  laughter  of  a  looting  mob.  Bitterness 
greater  than  death  filled  the  hearts  of  those  Irishmen 
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who  had  staked  their  all  on  a  forlorn  chance,  who 
had  dreamed  their  dreams  of  a  new  Republic  as  a 
glorious  possibility,  and  now  saw  it  a  shameful,  dis- 
honoured thing,  a  vision  whose  white  garments  were 
red  with  blood  and  blackened  with  hate.  The  traitor's 
death  or  the  convict  cell  held  nothing  more  loathsome 
than  this — the  realisation. 

For  those  who  saw  that  rebellion,  one  picture  must 
for  ever  stand  out,  that  of  the  tall,  slim  pillar  of  Nelson, 
black  against  the  sky  ;  and,  at  its  base,  a  young  lad, 
reading  out,  in  a  voice  charged  with  emotion,  the 
"charter  of  liberty,"  and  seething  past  him,  raiding 
the  shops,  in  sheer  demoralisation,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  ;  the  idlers  and  looters  from  the  slums, 
yelling  and  shrieking,  mad  with  avarice,  and  drunken 
women  screaming. 

At  midnight  the  side  streets  were  being  barricaded, 
and  for  hours  the  crash  of  furniture  being  pitched  out  of 
houses  went  on  and  on,  in  a  hideous  nightmare  of  sound 
and  disorder.  The  acrid  smell  of  smoke  drifted  in,  the 
crack  of  rifles,  the  crash  of  breaking  glass,  and  the 
crackling  of  flames. 

Fiona  sat  all  night,  crouched  in  a  chair,  listening 
dully.  They  were  huddled  together,  most  of  the  guests 
and  womenfolk  of  the  house,  speaking  in  whispers,  and 
now  and  again  gazing  at  the  girl,  sitting  apart,  so  cold 
and  silent.  The  English  always  took  things  like  that. 

Several  ventured  out,  but  only  for  a  brief  space. 
Some  sobbed  and  wrung  their  hands  ;  their  own  flesh 
and  blood  were  in  the  streets,  husbands  of  some  of 
them,  sons  of  others. 

The  turmoil  of  emotion  surged  round  Fiona.  She 
felt  chilled  and  helpless,  waiting  for  she  knew  not 
what.  But  whatever  the  day  might  bring  forth,  she 
could  not  stay  there  ;  she  must  be  out  in  that  world 
of  action,  not  sit  here,  prisoned  in  as  it  were.  But 
as  the  hall  door  clanged  to  that  morning,  Duncan  said 
to  her,  "  Wait  until  I  come  back." 

Now  the  slow,  chill  hours  were  slipping  away  and 
he  had  not  come.  What  had  happened  ?  They  were 
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talking  of  dreadful  things,  those  women,  of  wayfarers 
picked  out  in  the  streets  by  sniping  rifles,  of  a  whole 
regiment  shot  dead  as  it  returned,  unarmed,  from  an 
afternoon's  march. 

Horror  thrilled  through  her  veins.  She  grew  cold 
and  shivered  as  she  sat  there.  Where  was  Red  Duncan? 
What  was  he  doing  there,  out  in  the  chaos  of  that  fate- 
ful night? 

Then  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  he  came  in. 
His  hair  was  singed  and  his  face  black  with  smoke,  and 
one  arm  was  tied  roughly  in  a  sling. 

She  groped  towards  him  blindly,  with  a  cry  of 
concern. 

"  You  are  hurt  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  reassuringly. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "  a  bit  of  a  scratch." 

"A  shot ?"  She  had  her  hand  now  on  his  un- 
injured arm.  Her  face  was  white.  In  his  clumsy, 
reassuring  way  he  patted  her  fingers. 

"No:  I've  been  leading  a  charmed  life.  It  was  a 
wee  matter  of  a  fire,  and  a  sick  woman  who  had  been 
forgotten." 

"  A  small  matter?"  she  breathed.     She  shivered. 

"  It's  a'  richt,"  he  said.  "She's  safe  now.  Really 
it  was  naething  ava'  in  face  o'  the  ither  things  that  are 
happening.  I  wondered  if  ye  had  gone  ootside,"  he 
added  swiftly.  "  I  had  to  come  and  see.  It's  no  place 
for  ony  decent  woman  oot  there." 

He  glanced  down  then  and  noted  the  extreme  pallor 
of  her  face. 

"  Have  you  had  any  tea?"  he  asked. 

At  the  commonplace  question  she  began  to  laugh, 
not  without  symptom  of  hysteria.  He  pushed  her 
gently  into  the  chair  and  spoke  sternly. 

"Stop  that!  Ye  maunna  give  in!  Be  brave!" 
His  kind  eyes  belied  the  harshness  of  his  voice. 

She  sat  shaking,  but  fighting  desperately  for  control. 
He  had  sent  one  of  the  staring  open-mouthed  maids 
scurrying  for  fresh  tea  and  refreshment. 

It  was  brought  almost  immediately,  steaming  hot, 
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and  the  girl  drank  it  gratefully,  insisting  that  he  should 
have  some  also. 

They  talked  little  in  these  last  hours  before  the 
dawn.  At  first  the  other  women  bombarded  him  with 
questions. 

Had  the  military  come  ?  Whatever  were  they  doing  ? 
What  had  happened  ?  Was  it  true  that  O'Connell 
Bridge  was  in  flames,  and  that  Johnnie  Redmond  had 
been  shot  dead  ? 

All  that  Duncan  could  or  would  say  was  not 
illuminating.  The  whole  of  the  city  appeared  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  better  class  of 
people  had  fled  from  the  scene  and  the  rabble  held 
undisputed  sway.  Nothing  would  happen  before  dawn, 
nor  the  true  position  be  known. 

So  the  last  hours  of  that  unforgettable,  clamorous 
night  passed,  and  the  dawn,  phantasmal  and  ghostlike, 
began  to  steal  over  the  world,  creeping  slowly  and  a-tip- 
toe  in  silence  towards  Dublin,  as  if  afraid  of  all  the 
restless  movement  and  tumult  that  surged  through  that 
old  city,  that  had  seen  many  strange  things  happen, 
many  dramas  bud  and  unfold,  but  none  stranger  or 
more  tragic  than  this. 

In  that  last  hour  before  day  broke  Fiona  fell  asleep 
from  sheer  mental  exhaustion.  Her  head  slipped  back 
against  Red  Duncan's  broad  shoulder  and  rested  there 
unconsciously. 

In  that  hour  she  dreamed  restless,  jumbled  incon- 
sequent dreams,  the  thoughts  of  the  day  twisted  together 
like  a  tangled  skein  of  wool. 

She  shivered  suddenly,  and  half-woke  with  a  great 
sense  of  dread,  foreboding,  and  loss.  For  a  moment 
everything  round  her  was  blurred  and  indistinct  and 
strange,  but  one  thought  was  very  clear.  She  had 
carried  it  out  of  her  dreaming  into  that  curious  half- 
waking,  a  thought  of  the  impermanency  and  insecurity 
of  men's  love,  and  that  David  no  longer  loved  her. 
And  in  that  singular  moment,  hazy  with  the  mist  of 
half-dreaming,  half-waking,  one  question  darted  out, 
crystal-clear  and  sharp  as  a  sword-point — 
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"  Did  he  ever  really  love  me?  Was  it  not,  after  all, 
pity,  and  the  affection  of  comradeship,  born  in  adver- 
sity?" 

She  swerved  in  her  sleep  at  that  moment.  Red 
Duncan  put  his  arm  about  her  shoulder  reassuringly, 
patted  it  gently  as  if  she  were  a  restless  child  waking 
afraid  in  the  dark,  groping  in  dumb  terror  for  the  light. 

She  muttered  wearily,  "Dear  Red  Duncan  .  .  . 

always  so  kind "  and  then  she  slipped  out  on  the 

stream  of  sleep  again,  this  time  more  placid,  and  lapped 
round  with  a  sense  of  security. 

Red  Duncan  sat  very  still.  His  burnt  arm  was 
beginning  to  ache  intolerably  in  its  rough  dressing. 
His  face  grew  haggard  and  very  weary.  But  his  lips 
set,  and  no  sound  crossed  them.  Once  he  looked  down 
at  the  girl  beside  him.  Her  hair  was  loosened  and  fell 
away  from  her  small  delicate  face.  It  was  like  spent 
gold  on  his  dark  tweed  suit. 

He  turned  his  face  towards  the  barricaded  windows. 
One  of  the  mattresses,  propped  against  it,  had  fallen 
aside.  Against  the  ragged  space  light  glimmered. 

Dawn  had  come  with  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  trees 
of  St.  Stephen's  Green,  and  the  crackle  of  rifles  and  the 
ping-ping  of  bullets. 

Out  in  the  passage  a  woman  screamed  suddenly  that 
the  rebels  had  set  the  house  next  door  alight,  that  they 
were  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel.  .  .  . 

In  the  Green  the  birds  sang  on  and  on  above  the 
strife  and  the  clamour,  as  if  all  these  things  were  but  of 
passing  moment. 
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NEW    MEN    AND    OLD    ACRES 

Two  days  before  the  first  news  of  the  Irish  Rebellion 
was  made  known  in  the  censored  language  of  officialdom 
to  the  Australian  Press,  David  Carey  sat  in  his  office 
in  the  main  street,  diligently  studying  a  huge  land-map. 

His  pen  moved  slowly,  but  surely,  over  the  green 
and  yellow  surface.  Where  the  sand-coloured  strips 
showed  on  the  map  irrigation  was  badly  needed. 
David's  busy  pen  traced  long  black  lines  which  twisted 
and  intertwisted  towards  a  dark,  thickly-marked  line 
that  curled  snakelike  across  the  whole  of  the  top  of 
the  map. 

That  thick  dark  line  was  the  far-off  Murray  River, 
twisting  and  plunging  down  to  the  sea,  squandering 
(as  it  has  squandered  for  years)  its  waters,  whirling 
blithely  and  unconcernedly,  though  many  long  miles 
away  from  its  wide  streams  the  land  was  dry  and 
thirsty. 

David  bent  painstakingly  over  his  task.  The 
scratching  of  the  pen,  those  lines  he  made,  and  those 
loops  moved  slowly  on  and  linked  at  last  with  the 
distant  Murray.  He  laid  down  the  pen  and  a  light 
blazed  in  his  eyes.  He  saw  no  longer  the  spidery 
network  of  lines  before  him.  Instead,  the  water  foamed 
and  rushed  forth  from  the  mobilised  Murray,  surged 
down  a  wide  canal  that  flowed  and  rippled  through 
wide  fields  of  parched  land. 

The  dead  sand-coloured  patches  became  green  with 
a  new  vitality.  The  water  sang  in  his  ears  as  it 
rippled  past.  A  little  while  and  crops  grew,  their  tall, 
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green  sheaths  silver,  then  golden  in  the  yellow  harvest 
sunlight  The  wind  swayed  over  them,  whispering 
and  singing,  like  the  water,  of  new  hopes,  new  life. 
Little  white,  red-roofed  houses  dotted  the  once  barren 
plains.  The  low -growing  scrub  and  mulga  rolled 
away,  and  in  their  place  came  paddocks  of  ripening 
wheat,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  green  fields  where 
sheep  grazed  and  cropped  the  herbage,  where  once 
the  whitened  bones  of  the  drought-stricken  dead  lay 
far  under  and  forgotten. 

David  saw  these  things.  They  were  no  longer 
dreams,  but  possibilities.  That  spidery  network  of 
lines  were  canals,  tapping  the  wide,  deep  waters  of 
the  Murray,  turning  some  of  that  spendthrift  waste, 
that  had  hitherto  flowed  to  the  deeps  of  the  sea, 
across  the  lands  which  should  become  rich  and  fertile 
with  its  magic. 

These  things  could  not  come  to  pass  in  days.  It 
would  take  years  for  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  to  be 
completed.  But  the  beginning  was  to  be  made,  the 
first  canal  to  be  cut  in  the  parched  land  behind  Black 
Creek,  where  thousands  of  acres  lay  untouched,  thick 
with  low-growing  mulga  trees  and  wiry  tussocks. 

That  night  David  Carey  was  to  make  his  great 
speech  on  irrigation  in  the  primitive  Glenloth  Town 
Hall.  A  small  thing  in  its  way,  perchance  it  seemed, 
in  a  township  of  a  handful  of  people,  but  they  were 
earnest  souls,  who  did  not  let  cobwebs  grow  round 
them,  while  they  debated.  An  Australian  prefers  not 
to  waste  time  in  arguing. 

The  articles  in  the  Glenloth  Observer  had  been  copied 
far  and  wide  into  other  papers.  David's  last  article  had 
even  been  given  a  column  in  one  of  the  great  Melbourne 
dailies.  Bendigo,  ever  on  the  alert  for  progress,  had 
watched  this  young  man  who  had  drifted  suddenly  out 
of  Ireland  into  a  one-horse,  up-country  town  and,  in 
the  local  parlance,  "  made  things  hum." 

David  had  not  spared  himself  when  he  flung  himself 
into  the  campaign.  His  insistent  articles  on  the  need 
of  the  locked  districts  behind  Black  Creek  made  their 
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appeal.  In  other  districts,  where  other  papers  copied 
his  message,  some  with  a  comment  on  its  quixotic  ideas 
and  impossibilities,  the  idea  grew.  There  began  to  be 
meetings,  in  small  towns  like  Glenloth,  then  in  big 
towns  farther  along  the  line,  where  the  need  of  the 
constant  supply  of  water  was  always  more  or  less  urgent. 

True,  as  some  of  Carey's  critics  pointed  out,  the 
idea  was  not  new.  There  was  a  system  of  canals  already. 
David's  terse  reply  was  that  there  were  canals  and 
canals. 

He  made  personal  investigations,  was  away  for  days 
together,  and  managed  in  some  extraordinary  fashion 
to  run  his  paper  as  well.  After  all,  as  Mary  Perkins 
said  modestly,  it  sold  because  of  David's  articles. 
When  one  was  in  doubt,  or  had  more  space  on  one's 
hands,  one  could  rely  on  advertisements,  which  began 
to  pour  in  about  this  time. 

"  When  in  doubt,"  said  Mary,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  "  use  Perkins's  pills." 

She,  it  was,  who  took  charge  of  the  office  in  David's 
absence,  read  the  proofs,  attended  to  the  letters  and  the 
hundred  and  one  details.  She  flung  herself  into  the 
work  from  sheer  love  of  it.  When  David  was  away 
investigating  the  old  canals,  planning  the  new,  she 
wrote  to  him  of  the  affairs  of  the  office,  in  acknow- 
ledging his  signed  articles.  David  always  addressed 
her  in  his  answer  as  "  My  Dear  Partner  in  Affliction." 

The  depth  of  the  friendship  that  had  sprung  up 
between  himself  and  this  young  Australian  girl  he  did 
not  analyse.  Mary  was  just  Mary,  "a  boyish  depend- 
able chum,"  with  her  wide  cheerful  smile  of  greeting. 

It  was  always  something  worth  while  to  come 
back  to  Glenloth  from  these  days  in  the  mallee  reaches, 
to  drive  up  unexpectedly  to  the  office  and  find  Mary 
there — before  that  ever-wonderful,  kerosene-box  desk 
in  all  its  marble  glory — Mary  with  her  hair  flustered 
from  its  usual  neatness  and  very  often  a  smudge  of 
ink  on  her  nose. 

There  was  always  lots  to  tell  on  these  occasions. 
Ever  so  much  had  happened  in  Glenloth.  It  was 
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marvellous  how  much  could  happen  when  one  was 
away  even  for  only  three  days. 

"  Sam  Brennan  sold  his  corner-acre  paddock  and  is 
going  up  to  town.  Mrs.  Brennan  has  never  been  out 
of  the  district  in  all  her  life.  She  has  never  seen  the 
sea.  And  Sam  is  taking  her,  as  well  as  seven  of  the 
ten  children." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  said  Carey. 

"If  you  don't  believe  me,"  replied  Mary  joyously, 
"look  out  of  the  window  right  now  and  you'll  see 
Mrs.  Sam  sitting  on  a  brand-new  yellow  deal  box  in 
front  of  our  shops.  You  can't  see  all  the  box,  for  most 
of  the  family  are  crawling  over  it.  But  there  she  is ! 
Look ! " 

He  looked  obediently.  True,  there  was  Mrs.  Sam 
with  an  ecstatic  expression  on  her  face,  gazing  at  an 
invisible  sea.  She  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  Carey 
at  the  door. 

"Hay!  Mr.  Carey!"  she  called  without  moving. 
"Have  you  heard  the  news?  Sam's  sold  that  corner 
paddock." 

"So  I've  just  heard,"  said  Carey,  "and  I'll  come 
over  and  shake  hands  on  it  directly." 

"He  got  nearly  thirty-two  pound  for  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sam  with  pride.  She  made  no  attempt  to  lower 
her  voice.  All  the  town  knew  of  it  anyway.  "We're 
going  to  spend  the  lot  on  a  real  holiday.  By  gum, 
yes ! " 

"  Thirty-two  pounds  !  "  echoed  Carey  in  amazement. 
"You  don't  say  so.  Shure,  what  dissipated  lives  you 
and  Sam  are  going  to  lead  !  And  to  think  you're  only 
taking  seven  of  the  children  with  you." 

"Oh!  go  on,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Sam,  and  she  laughed 
happily. 

Mary's  amused  chuckle  echoed  from  the  office.  She 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  joined  in  the 
conversation. 

"Oh,  that's  not  all  the  news,"  she  said  brightly. 
"  There  are  ever  so  many  more  things  of  equal  interest. 
A  brand-new  bank  clerk  has  arrived,  and  he  wears  a 
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walking-stick.  The  town  turned  out  en  masse  to  see  the 
performance." 

"A  walking-stick?"  Carey  mopped  his  brow. 
' '  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once.  Does  he  wear  gloves  ?  " 

"  He  carries  them." 

"Worse  and  worse,"  groaned  David.  "Miss 
Perkins,  may  I  implore  you  to  write  an  article  on  the 
dangers  of  snobocracy  in  this  democratic  township?" 

Mary  exploded  into  soft  laughter  and  the  chronicles 
of  Glenloth  remained  for  the  moment  incomplete. 

Life  in  northern  Victoria,  in  that  breezy  battle- 
ground of  the  sun  and  wind,  had  tanned  Carey's  face 
and  strengthened  his  somewhat  delicate  frame.  He 
held  his  shoulders  more  erect,  walked  with  a  stride 
indicative  of  definite  purpose.  In  these  days  his  eyes 
held  more  of  decision  than  of  dalliance  with  dreams. 
With  a  distinct  aim  in  life,  the  old  ever-encroaching 
and  weakening  enemies  of  poverty  and  starvation  far 
removed,  his  true  manhood  unfolded  itself  like  a  scroll, 
slowly  at  first,  for  to  a  long-cramped  soul  and  a  fettered 
mind  the  process  must  necessarily  be  arduous  and  in 
a  measure  painful.  He  had  to  realise  that  one,  in  the 
world  of  men,  lives  not  by  dreams,  not  so  much  even 
by  action,  as  by  a  combination  of  both,  the  action 
consequent  on  visions  that  are  clear  enough  to  be 
followed.  But  their  light  must  be  sure  and  steady, 
not  the  beckoning  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  leads  but  to 
darkness  or  disaster. 

David  had  set  for  himself  a  goal.  He  turned  his 
face  towards  it  and,  when  his  feet  were  set  to  the  road, 
he  forged  ahead.  There  were  times,  perhaps,  when  his 
heart  would  fail  in  the  years  before  him.  That  is 
inevitable  in  a  new  land  where  a  nation  is  in  the 
making.  Australia  had,  as  well  as  her  clear-eyed  sons, 
the  flotsam  ai.d  jetsam  which  the  sea  of  Time  washed 
up  on  her  shores,  men  who  sought  their  own  ends 
and  sneered  at  ideals,  and  served  only  the  ugly  god 
Mammon.  But  all  the  same  there  was  a  clearness  of 
outlook,  a  greater  vista  unrolling  before  David  Carey, 
wide  and  free  like  the  mallee  plains.  The  broad- 
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mindedness,  the  toleration  of  the  people  inevitably 
brought  to  him  wider  views  of  life.  Sometimes,  in 
sheer  astonishment,  he  compared  this  country  with  his 
country,  these  people  with  his  people.  He  began  to 
see  the  unhappy  problems  of  his  country  as  he  had 
never  seen  them  before.  Perhaps,  too,  he  began  to 
see  their  solution. 

For,  on  this  day  in  April,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  and 
pored  over  that  map  which  was  afterwards  to  mean  so 
much  in  the  history  of  a  once  drought-stricken  area  of 
the  far  mallee,  David  said  aloud  : 

"  Thousands  of  acres  —  nay,  millions  of  acres,  all 
over  Australia  are  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  for 
the  will  to  work ;  acres  and  acres  —  sunlight  and 
freedom — freedom  of  mind  as  well  as  body — new  life 
and  new  hope — and  far  away  in  the  old  world  millions 
of  men  and  women  and  children  in  wretched,  sunless 
slums " 

He  went  out  a  little  later.  His  hands  were  in  his 
pockets,  his  head  was  bent  in  thought  as  he  crossed 
the  street. 

"Millions  of  acres  of  land — millions  of  people  in 
sordid,  airless  slums " 

A  passer-by  jostled  him  good-naturedly.  "In  love, 
old  man?"  he  questioned.  Carey  stopped  and  they 
chatted  for  a  moment.  They  spoke  of  the  burning 
topic  of  the  moment,  the  irrigation  question. 

"You've  done  the  trick,  all  right,"  averred  the 
delighted  farmer,  wringing  Carey's  hand  with  vigour. 
"  When  I  heard  that  the  City  Agricultural  Board  was 
sending  delegates,  dash  it  all  if  I  could  believe  me  ears  ! 
Before  nightfall  the  hotels  will  be  swarming  with  people 
down  from  the  North.  The  hall  will  never  hold  us  all." 

He  touched  his  wide-brimmed  felt  hat  to  a  girl  who 
came  out  of  one  of  the  shops  opposite.  She  wore  a  leaf- 
brown  dress  and  a  cap  was  perched  jauntily  on  her 
head.  It  was  Mary  Perkins  and  she  nodded  cheerfully 
to  them  both  and  passed  on. 

The  farmer  looked  after  her  admiringly. 

''There's  probably  prettier  girls  than  Mary  Perkins 
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in  Glenloth,"  he  remarked.  "I  dunno.  I  think  Mary 
beats  the  lot,  anyway.  Smart  girl,  ain't  she,  Mr. 
Carey?;' 

David  agreed  with  a  nod.  His  eyes  followed  Mary's 
slim  figure  as  she  made  her  way  towards  the  post- 
office. 

"And  she's  grown  up  so.  You  wouldn't  believe, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  only  the  other  day  she  was  a  bit 
of  a  school-girl,  all  legs  and  arms,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  tomboys  of  the  district.  She  could  climb  a 
tree  with  any  of  them." 

Carey  listened  to  these  revelations  with  interest.  A 
smile  flickered  about  his  mouth.  His  friend  began  to 
speak  again  enthusiastically  of  the  night's  meeting. 
Then  he  shook  hands  and  said  with  the  cheery  good- 
bye that  had  become  familiar  to  David,  "  So  long! 
See  you  to-night." 

David  made  his  way  immediately  to  the  post-office 
where  Mary,  the  centre  of  a  number  of  girl  friends,  was 
waiting  for  the  mail.  She  came  forward  frankly  without 
the  least  embarrassment. 

"It  was  a  surprise  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "I  did 
not  know  you  were  back.  I  don't  think  anyone  ex- 
pected you  until  the  afternoon." 

"A  disinterested  squatter  gave  me  a  lift  in  his 
motor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  expect  that  my  ancient 
team,"  he  had  lately  bought  a  buggy  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  "will  arrive  during  the  afternoon;  I  left  them 
tied  up  to  Silas  B.  Smith's  fence.  I  guessed  he  would 
be  in  town  to-night." 

"  I  guess  he  will,"  said  Mary,  imitating  Silas's 
American  accent,  and  she  laughed. 

The  mail  came  in  then  and  he  waited  for  her.  He 
turned  and  walked  by  her  side  as  she  left  the  post-office. 
Ordinarily  the  girls  would  have  gone  with  her,  but 
they  gave  a  smiling  nod  to  each  other  and  a  sly  glance 
at  Mary  that  spoke  volumes. 

If  Mary  noticed  it  she  did  not  heed.  The  fine  colour 
was  still  steady  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  as  clear 
and  sunny  as  always.  The  freckles  under  them  added 
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to  their  very  real  beauty.  He  wondered  as  he  walked 
by  Mary  Perkins  that  morning  why  he  had  ever  doubted 
that  she  was  beautiful. 

Heedlessly  he  said  to  her  aloud:  "  Mary,  you  are 
the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world." 

Then,  as  the  words  left  his  lips,  when  he  heard 
himself  speak  them  aloud,  he  went  suddenly  pale. 
He  stopped  in  the  street  and  said  in  confusion  :  "Mary, 
forgive  me  ! "  Then  other  words  tumbled  forth  before 
she  could  answer.  Perhaps  she  wondered  why  he  spoke 
so  hoarsely. 

"  Mary,  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

She  had  stopped,  too,  but  she  did  not  look  at  him. 
Her  eyes,  in  sheer  delicious  panic,  went  down  the 
street  with  its  sanded  paths  and  its  overhanging  ever- 
green trees.  Her  heart  fluttered  and  beat  so  loud, 
she  felt  he  must  hear  it.  She  saw  the  pale,  level 
sunlight  of  April  bathing  the  road  in  a  radiance  of  gold. 
The  sky  that  day  was  blue  as  summer  but  more  tender. 
There  was  a  mysterious  something  in  the  day,  but  Mary 
did  not  detect  it  then. 

She  only  heard  his  voice  echoing  in  her  heart, 
"  Mary,  you  are  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world." 

She  could  not  look  at  him  for  a  moment.  The  red 
blood  flamed  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
unshed  tears. 

"  Mary  I "  said  David. 

She  turned,  struck  by  some  note  in  his  voice.  Her 
clear,  beautiful  eyes,  with  that  shimmer  behind  them, 
met  his.  There  was  something  in  them  she  could  not 
understand.  He  was  very  pale  and  his  lips  were  set. 

"Mary,  isn't  there  somewhere  where  we  can  go? 
A  tea-shop  or  something.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  laughed,  completely  mistress  of  herself.  "Tea 
at  this  hour?  It  is  nearly  lunch-time.  Well,  come 
along,  then.  I  can  always  drink  tea."  And  the  old 
mischievous  light  danced  into  her  eyes.  "Are  you 
going  to  lecture  me?" 

He  did  not  respond  as  lightly  as  usual. 

"  No.     You  will  probably  lecture  me,  Mary." 
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"I?"  She  laughed  joyously  as  they  walked  on. 
-Why?" 

"  For  not  telling  you  before  to-day  what  I  meant 
to  have  told  you." 

"That  sounds  mysterious."  She  made  a  mocking 
moue  at  him.  "Well,  then,  does  a  day  make  a  differ- 
ence?" 

"Sometimes,"  he  said,  "a  great  difference.  An 
hour,  an  impulse,  can  alter  one's  whole  life,  Mary." 

She  blushed  because  he  had  called  her  Mary  again. 
Always  it  had  been  the  punctilious  form  of  address, 
but  the  grave  note  in  his  voice  puzzled  her. 

"  Was  it  something  you  had  forgotten  to  tell  me?" 

He  hesitated.  "Yes  ...  I  think  I  always  forgot 
when  I  was  with  you,  Mary,  even  from  the  beginning." 

They  had  come  to  a  baker's  shop  that  served  teas. 
Mary  went  in  and  he  followed.  The  light  was  dim 
in  the  room  that  was  deliciously  redolent  of  freshly- 
baked  scones  and  cakes  ;  a  homely  room  with  homely 
tables,  scrubbed  as  white  as  snow,  and  a  brick-floor 
that  shone  brightly  red  in  the  leaping  flame  of  a  fire 
at  the  far  end. 

On  the  table  before  them,  in  a  vase  that  had  once 
been  a  glass  marmalade-jar,  was  a  bunch  of  red  mallee 
roses.  They  scented  the  room  with  their  fragrance. 
Mary  bent  over  them,  smelling  them  delicately. 

"Roses  for  love,"  said  David  lightly,  and  then  was 
suddenly  silent. 

Mary's  hands  trembled  as  she  sat  down.  She  began 
to  speak  hurriedly  of  the  first  topic  that  crossed  her 
mind. 

"April,  across  the  world,  will  be  ushering  in  spring, 
won't  it?  Here  it  is  our  autumn.  Only  autumn  in 
Australia  is  not  sad,  as  it  must  be  in  the  old  world,  with 
the  falling  of  leaves  and  the  gaunt,  stripped  trees." 
She  rested  her  chin  on  her  hand  as  she  mused.  "  I  do 
not  think  I  would  like  to  live  there  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  or  in  the  winter.  It  would  be  so  strange  to  me  to 
see  the  trees  bare  of  their  leaves.  Our  trees  never  seem 
to  change,  save  in  colouring.  And  I  have  never  seen  a 
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fog,  or  snow.  .  .  .  The  winter  must  be  very  hard  over 
there  for  people." 

"For  the  very  poor  it  is,"  he  said.  "  After  all,  I 
suppose  it  is  just  what  one  becomes  used  to." 

"Can  one?"  she  asked,  "ever  become  used  to  the 
lack  of  sunshine ?  " 

"They  never  know  it,"  he  answered,  "in  such 
measure  as  here." 

She  pondered. 

"I  think  I  could  not  live  without  sunshine.  I 
would  pine  away  gradually  and  sicken,  as  a  plant  that 
is  hid  in  shadow." 

"How  strange,"  he  said  involuntarily,  "that  you 
should  use  just  those  words  !  " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  wide.     "  Why?  " 

"  Because  in  Fiona's  last  letter  she  used  the  very 
same  expression,  that  she  felt  like  a  plant  that  had  been 
too  long  in  shadow." 

His  eyes  brooded.  He  had  spoken  as  if  to  himself, 
as  if  his  thoughts  had  swept  him  away  from  the  shop 
with  the  firelight  dancing  on  its  red-tiled  floor. 

"  Fiona?  "  Mary  said.  She  looked  at  him  quickly, 
a  question  in  her  eyes,  and  he  came  back  with  a  start  to 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  speaking. 

"  Fiona  !  "  said  Mary  again,  a  tremble  in  her  sweet 
voice.  "  It  is  a  pretty  name  and  unusual." 

"  It  means  *  white  moth,'  "  he  said. 

The  baker's  wife  bustled  in  then  with  a  cheerful 
clatter  of  cups  and  saucers.  She  set  the  table  deftly, 
talking  to  them  as  she  did  so. 

"This  will  be  a  great  day  for  us,  Mr.  Carey.  The 
town  is  filling  up  fast.  Our  back  paddock  is  just 
crowded  with  buggies,  and  people  asking  for  beds  and 
meals,  because  the  hotels  are  full."  The  torrent  of  her 
words  rippled  past.  "  And  how  is  Miss  Perkins?  Ada 
said  she  thought  it  was  you,  but  couldn't  be  sure.  Ah, 
well,  well  ! "  she  laughed  softly  as  she  set  down  the 
plate  of  scones  and  a  pyramid  of  sugar-cakes.  Her 
kindly  smile  beamed  knowingly  over  and  about  them, 
in  dancing  radiance  like  the  fire  on  the  warm,  red  floor. 
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The  roses  deepened  in  Mary's  cheeks.  The  firelight 
flickered  in  her  grave,  sweet  eyes,  from  which  some 
of  the  carelessness  and  laughter  had  gone.  She  was 
pouring  out  the  tea  in  silence ;  a  little  of  it  spilled 
over  the  rim  of  the  cup  as  if  her  hand  was  not  quite 
steady. 

David  looked  up  and  something  caught  at  his 
heart  and  wrung  it,  so  that  all  the  pain  of  the  world, 
all  its  bitterness  and  happiness  and  longing  seemed 
to  surge  over  him  in  that  moment.  He  bent  forward. 

"  Mary "  he  began. 

But  the  door  opened  and  a  crowd  of  people  came 
in,  laughing  and  talking  all  in  one  breath,  filling  up 
the  room  and  its  available  chairs.  Big-framed  farmers 
with  huge  whiskers,  clean-shaven,  tan-faced  giants, 
little  women  and  tall  women,  and  children  of  all  sizes  ; 
all  cheerfully  and  ravenously  hungry  after  miles  of 
driving  in  the  open  air.  The  colours  of  the  rainbow 
fluttered  in  the  room.  The  people  from  the  country 
were  pouring  in.  Some  of  them  pounced  on  Carey 
at  once.  A  big,  gaunt  farmer  with  a  mop  of  red  hair 
nodded  apologetically  to  Mary. 

"  Shouldn't  have  interrupted  you,"  he  said.  Then 
a  twinkle  came  into  his  eyes,  "  But  we  can  only  get 
him  one  day  perhaps  in  the  year,  you  see,  and  once 
he  gets  outside,  he  will  never  escape  from  the  crowd 
that's  been  watching  this  doorway  for  the  last  hour 
or  more."  He  nodded  his  head  again.  "A  terrible 
time  that  woman  takes  to  get  some  folk  tea,"  he  said. 
"I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  she  took  all  the 
credit.  She's  a  woman  very  set  on  herself." 

If  this  were  all  Greek  to  David,  Mary  must  have 
understood,  for  she  blushed  a  fiery  red  to  the  roots 
of  her  soft  brown  hair.  She  got  up  precipitately  from 
her  seat. 

"  I'm  going  to  deliver  Mr.  Carey  over  into  your 
hands,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "You  must  get  him  to 
introduce  you  to  one  of  the  delegates,  who  is  particularly 
interested  in  your  district ;  and  now  I  feel  I  must  run 
away." 
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The  big  farmer  stroked  his  fierce  red  whiskers 
reminiscently.  His  eyes  twinkled  provocatively. 

"Once,"  he  informed  Mary,  "we  felt  like  that,  too." 
He  turned  to  his  wife.  "  Didn't  we,  mother?" 

They  were  all  like  a  group  of  happy,  good-natured 
children,  with  some  wonderful  secret  that  they  had 
just  discovered. 

"You  just  stop  teasing  her,  John  Henry,"  she 
answered,  a  ripple  of  excited  laughter  escaping  her, 
"and  don't  let  him  go  putting  ideas  into  your  head, 
Mary.  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and  with  six 
children " 

But  Mary  had  fled. 
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So  that  afternoon  David  did  not  tell  Mary  what  he  had 
intended  to  about  Fiona,  thousands  of  miles  away,  who 
was  in  a  few  months  to  come  out  to  him  and  take  her 
place  at  his  side. 

He  would  tell  her  that  night,  he  resolved  ;  but  his 
plans,  as  in  the  afternoon,  went  agley,  for  he  could 
hardly  call  one  moment  his  own  before  the  hall  opened 
wide  its  doors  to  the  thronging  crowds  in  the  square 
outside. 

Men  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  heartiness 
that  his  frame  would  ill  have  borne  a  year  ago.  He 
was  glad,  he  said,  with  a  rueful  laugh  ;  he  had  grown 
wirier  since  then.  Wherever  he  went  groups  broke  up 
and  formed  new  groups  around  him.  Excitement  was 
running  high.  At  the  very  last  minute  an  amazing 
thing  happened.  The  Member  for  Black  Creek,  who 
could  not  be  said  to  visit  his  constituency  unduly, 
had  arrived  unexpectedly  by  the  late  train.  The 
Government,  it  appeared,  was  interested  in  the  irriga- 
tion question  and  its  possibilities.  The  Member  was, 
he  assured  them,  intensely  interested  also. 

"Took  'em  a  few  years  to  stoke  up  that  there  stove 
of  interest,"  Silas  Smith  drawled,  winking  solemnly 
to  his  reflection  in  the  hotel  mirror.  "Some  folks  is  so 
careless  about  that  there  coal  business  that  they  don't 
think  of  gettin'  a  ton  in  until  the  bin  is  near  empty. 
Like  as  not  they  don't  trouble,  fearin'  the  lease  will 
soon  be  up  and  a  new  tenant  looming  over  the  horizon." 

This  sly  allusion  to  the  forthcoming  election  tickled 
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his  hearers  immensely.  Apparently  it  appealed  more 
to  their  sense  of  humour  than  did  the  oratorical  god  of 
the  Black  Creek  Parliamentary  Car. 

He  had  asked  leave  to  appear  on  the  platform  with 
that  honoured  citizen,  Mr.  David — er— Carey,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  making  until 
that  evening.  Imperative  reasons  of  health  compelled 
him  to  reside  away  from  his  constituency. 

"  Though  the  spirit  is  always  willing,  brethren," 
observed  Silas,  with  a  hiccup,  "  the  flesh  is  weak." 

"  Order  !  "  cried  the  Chairman,  when  he  could  make 
himself  heard.  From  his  place  on  the  platform  David 
looked  down  and  saw  Mary,  her  face  buried  in  her 
handkerchief,  her  shoulders  shaking. 

"  Order  !  "  repeated  Silas  indignantly.  He  fixed 
the  owlish  eye  of  one  who  had  imbibed,  not  wisely  but 
too  well,  on  the  Member.  "  I  know  that  bloke,  and  he 
knows  me.  You  ask  him  if  I  don't  know  all  about  him. 
He  knows  I  know  him,  ain't  that  enough  ?  " 

Someone  led  him  away,  gentle  as  a  lamb,  under  the 
magic  of  "  Let's  have  another,  Silas." 

The  Member  waited  majestically  as  Silas  made  his 
way  along  the  narrow  passage,  between  the  rows  of 
chairs  and  benches,  to  the  door.  The  audience  followed 
the  progress  of  Silas  with  some  attention. 

He  good-naturedly  waved  his  hand  to  them  all. 
"So  long,"  he  said.  "  I'm  goin'  where  things  are  not 
so  dry,"  here  he  turned  to  apologise  to  the  platform — 
"not  meaning  you,  Mr.  Carey,  not  for  a  moment. 
You're  all  right. " 

A  bubble  of  suppressed  merriment  passed  over  the 
packed  hall.  Silas  had  reached  the  door  and  he  lurched 
against  it.  Someone  laughed  outright. 

"Order!" 

"  And  I'm  not  sayin'  anything  against  the  bloke, 
neither,"  complained  Silas.  He  turned  round  with  un- 
usual gravity  and  appealed  for  sympathy.  "I  ain't 
putting  you  against,  him,  am  I?  I  only  say  he  don't 
get  my  vote  again,  and  anyone  who  gives  him  his  is 
a  darned  idiot " 
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A  hand  reached  out,  opened  the  door,  and  shut  it 
again  with  Silas  neatly  deposited  on  the  other  side. 
A  ripple  of  laughter  swayed  and  broke,  and  then  died 
into  silence  as  the  Member  for  Black  Creek  finished  a 
not  too  successful  speech. 

He  was  given  a  hand-clapping,  and  the  Chairman 
courteously  called  for  three  cheers,  a  request  which  was 
rather  coldly  complied  with. 

The  sudden  roar  of  applause,  however,  and  the 
stamping  of  feet  on  the  wooden  floor  that  broke  forth 
when  David  Carey  rose  to  his  feet  and  faced  the  packed 
audience,  under  the  flaring  oil-lights,  must  have  con- 
veyed a  subtle  message  to  the  Member  for  Black  Creek. 
At  first  he  frowned  disapprovingly,  but  David's  speech, 
after  a  somewhat  halting  beginning,  stirred  even  him 
into  enthusiasm. 

David  was  never  so  much  an  Irishman  as  on  that 
night  when  he  stood  up  and,  in  a  voice  passionate  with 
feeling,  spoke  of  the  squatter-locked,  unused  lands 
which  meant  food  and  sustenance  and  all  the  hope  and 
faith  in  life  to  thousands  of  starving  people. 

The  Member  for  Black  Creek  felt  he  must  explain, 
and  that  here,  indeed,  was  the  moment  of  his  triumph. 
He  said  coldly  that  he  doubted  whether  Mr.  Carey 
would  find  thousands  of  starving  people  in  Australia. 

David  leaped  to  his  feet  impulsively,  almost  before 
his  antagonist  had  resumed  his  seat. 

"I  don't  look  for  them  in  Australia,"  he  cried. 
"  Would  you  keep  your  country  locked  as  the  squatters 
keep  the  land  ?  No ! "  and  his  fist  struck  the  table. 
"  I  look  for  them  in  the  lands  which  bred  your  fathers' 
fathers — in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland — for  the 
blood  of  these  three  countries  is  in  your  veins." 

He  could  say  no  more  at  the  moment  for  a  thunderous 
volley  of  cheers  that  threatened  to  lift  the  rafters. 

"The  Government  is  calling  out  for  millions  of  men 
to  inhabit  this  huge  continent.  The  tide  of  immigration 
is  streaming  in.  It  brings  mostly  men  with  small 
capital,  artisans.  Yet  from  some  of  the  States  the  cry 
goes  up  that  the  labour  market  is  already  crowded. 
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But  if  you  insist  upon  those  huge  tracts  of  squatter- 
locked  lands  being  flung  open,  upon  those  millions  of 
unused  acres  of  land  being  irrigated  and  tilled,  you  will 
do  something  more  than  provide  labour.  You  will 
create  villages,  townships,  and  eventually  cities.  You 
will  give  over  to  your  less  fortunate  fellows  those  idle 
lands  now  left  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  You,  a  free  and  happy  people,  have  a 
responsibility  towards  your  brother-men,  now  herded 
in  other  countries  like  cattle  in  wretched  slums.  They 
have  never  known  what  life  really  means — neither  they, 
nor  their  children." 

"I  am  afraid,"  murmured  the  Member  deprecat- 
ingly,  "that  the  class  of  man  reared  in  these  slums 
which  Mr.  Carey  so  graphically  describes  can — er — 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  asset  by  any 
country." 

David,  who  had  turned  his  head,  stepped  forward  to 
the  platform  and  repeated  the  words.  There  was  a 
significant  silence  in  the  crowd,  as  if  that  point,  not  so 
bluntly  put,  perhaps,  had  arisen  in  their  own  minds. 

"You  see,"  said  the  Member  airily,  letting  David 
down  with  unctuous  kindness,  "these — er — Socialistic 
doctrines  are  all  very  well  in  theory,  Mr.  Carey.  In 
practice  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  In  your  world 
these  —  er  —  picturesque  touches  are,  I  understand, 
known  as  journalese.  I  suggest,  without  any  offence, 
that  you  know  little  of  these  things  save  in  theory. 
The  Government  is  doing  so  much  really  and — er — 
doing  it  quite  wisely,  I  assure  you." 

He  was  a  "squatters'  man  "  ;  they  had  run  him  into 
Parliament,  and  those  of  them  who  were  there  cheered 
and  clapped.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  audience 
waited  for  Carey's  reply.  It  came  with  Irish 
impetuosity. 

"Views,"  he  said,  "such  as  those  you  have  just 
heard  have  always  hampered  progress  in  every  country. 
It  is  men  with  squatter  views  who  have  fastened  the 
yoke  of  circumstance  on  the  neck  of  the  class  which  is 
born,  by  adverse  conditions  and  bad  laws,  to  bear  a 
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yoke.  I  cannot  think  that  such  views  are  held  even 
by  the  audience  here  to-night,  let  alone  by  true 
Australians." 

The  applause  which  welcomed  this  pronouncement 
showed  how  matters  stood. 

"Every  man,"  said  David,  and  a  passionate  note 
rang  in  his  voice,  "no  matter  what  his  surroundings, 
can  rise  above  them  if  he  is  given  a  chance.  You 
cannot  expect  a  man,  crushed  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined 
by  restrictions,  and  beaten  to  the  earth  by  forces  greater 
than  himself,  you  cannot  expect  him  to  be  a  pioneer  or 
play  the  hero.  If  you  reduce  him  to  the  status  of  a 
dumb  brute,  and  allow  him  no  voice  in  his  own  destiny, 
he  cannot  help  acting  as  a  brute  and  working  as  a  brute, 
without  ambition,  or  hope,  or  desire  for  better  things." 

"This  digression,  interesting  though  it  may  be," 
remarked  the  Member  pleasantly,  "has,  I  imagine,  little 
to  do  with  the  question  of  irrigation." 

"  Wait  and  see,"  retorted  David.  "  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia,  by  this  system  of  irrigation,  supplies 
the  rainless  areas  with  water,  it  will  fertilise  enormous 
tracts  of  waste  or  idle  lands  waiting  tillage.  It  will 
eventually  make  an  astounding  difference  to  the  harvest 
of  this  country.  You  will  need  men  for  those  millions  of 
acres.  You  must  get  them  from  somewhere.  People 
who  have  fairly  comfortable  homes  and  means  enough 
to  allow  them  to  live  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  may 
not  be  tempted  by  the  bait  of  emigration.  But  old 
countries,  whose  population  overflows  the  cities  and 
creates  a  glut  in  the  labour  market,  and  renders  poverty 
an  ever-present  feature  of  their  life,  will  be  well  rid  of 
this  surplus,  and,  what  is  more,  the  surplus  will  be  well 
rid  of  such  countries  as  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  alter  conditions  of  misery  and  vice  and  crime 
that  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  nation.  As  soon  as 
this  terrible  War,  just  and  necessary  as  it  is,  has  ended, 
the  British  Commonwealth  must  address  itself  to  these 
problems. 

"  Help  that  surplus  !  "  David  continued.    "  You  have 
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the  power,  you  people.  Give  those  poor  creatures 
back  their  manhood  !  Give  them  the  chance  they  have 
never  had  !  The  fires  of  ambition  are  never  dead, 
only  dormant,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  curable  causes.  My  hon.  friend  here  doubts  whether 
the  slum  man  would  be  an  asset  to  any  country.  My 
friends,"  and  he  leaned  towards  them,  "you  have  told 
me  that  I  have  done  something,  as  regards  this  irriga- 
tion problem,  that  no  man  has  done  before.  But  you 
have  also  done  something  for  me.  /,"  he  cried,  "  have 
come  from  the  slums.  I  have  lived  in  the  slums.  Does 
it  make  me  less  a  man  ?  Has  it  sapped  my  ambitions  ?  " 

The  fire  of  conviction  flamed  through  his  words. 
Fierce  and  hot  they  poured  forth. 

"I  began  my  life  in  a  rotting  cabin,"  he  cried,  "in 
one  of  those  neglected,  rotting  cabins  you  find  all  over 
Ireland.  I  spent  years  of  my  life,  until  I  came  here, 
amid  sordid  slums,  not  because  I  loved  them,  but 
because  I  could  not  afford  better  surroundings.  No 
man  wants  to  live  in  conditions  in  which  Australians 
would  be  ashamed  to  herd  cattle.  Men  live  like  that 
only  because  they  must.  Those  men  of  the  slums  work 
hard,  and  work  longer  hours  and  for  lesser  wages  than 
you  would  accept.  I  could  tell  you  of  men  who  have 
struggled  to  bring  up  a  family  of  ten,  and  an  ailing 
wife,  on  sixteen  shillings  a  week." 

Exclamations  of  incredulous  astonishment  and  dis- 
may broke  out  in  different  quarters  of  the  hall. 

"Sixteen  shillings!  Do  you  think  the  spirit  that 
is  behind  such  men  would  not  be  an  asset  to  any 
country?  And  such  men,  and  they  are  many,  I  tell 
you,  plod  on  and  on,  without  hope  of  anything  better, 
because  the  labour  laws  affecting  them  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  live,  allow  of  no  hope.  Charity 
has  become  little  more  than  a  social  game,  a  brilliantly- 
coloured  ball  tossed  about  in  the  limelight.  Indis- 
criminate charity  can  never  help  the  people.  My 
opinion  may  sound  rank  pessimism,  but  I  say  that 
charity,  unless  it  is  organised,  will  never  really  help 
the  poverty-stricken.  If  all  the  money  in  the  British 
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Isles  that  is  flung,  year  after  year,  into  the  sea  of  so- 
called  charity,  could  be  organised  and  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  by  the  well-meaning 
donors,  it  would  afford  the  unfortunate  slaves  of  slumdom 
the  one  chance  which  they  have  grown  to  despair  of 
ever  rinding,  either  in  earth  or  in  heaven.  I  say  again 
that  those  countries  which  are  unable  to  provide  their 
surplus  people  with  decent  homes  and  a  living  wage 
should  send  them  forth  to  cultivate  such  lands  as  yours, 
lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  are  crying 
out  for  the  plough  and  the  sheep.  In  emigration  those 
countries  would  find  riches  and  their  folk  salvation." 

David  then  asked  the  eager  audience  a  question  that 
was  afterwards  to  be  answered  in  almost  every  town  in 
Australia. 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  room,  and  to  spare, 
for  such  men  as  me,  who,  once  bereft  of  hope,  out  of 
work  in  another  country  because  of  a  glut  in  the  labour 
markets,  can  come  out  here  and  find  a  place  in  the  sun  ? 
The  question  is  utterly  without  egotism.  I  speak  to  you 
simply  as  a  product  of  the  conditions  which  make  for 
slumdom.  I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  millions  of 
patient,  plodding  men,  who,  as  your  fathers  did,  make 
of  the  new  life  which  will  come  to  them  here  a  better 
and,  I  might  almost  say,  more  sacred  thing.  That 
patient,  plodding  spirit  is  what  you  need  on  your  idle 
lands.  That  spirit  will  expand  here,  in  freer  spaces 
and  healthier  conditions.  You  need  not  go  back  a 
generation  for  examples  of  what  improved  conditions 
can  effect.  You  have  only  to  look  at  some  of  your 
public  men  who  have  made  and  are  making  a  name 
for  themselves,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  those  older 
countries  whose  sluggish  pulses  are  not  easily  stirred. 
Let  us  agitate  and  agitate,  then,  that  the  gate  of  the 
new  road  of  freedom  be  flung  open  to  our  down-trodden 
and  wretched  brothers  and  sisters  in  other  lands." 

He  turned  to  the  map  displayed  against  the  wall  and 
pointed  to  sandy-coloured  patches  stretching  behind  the 
vivid  green  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

"  The  road  of  freedom,"  he  said,  "  will  run  through 
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those  plains  now  lying  waste.  The  gate  to  be  unlocked 
is  that  of  irrigation.  Tap  the  vast,  the  endless  wealth 
of  the  Murray,  and  the  rest  will  be  easy  !  " 

Carey's  address  lasted  until  past  ten.  The  audience 
rose  by  common  consent  at  the  end  and  gave  three 
ringing  cheers  for  him.  His  dark  eyes  glowed,  and 
the  colour  warmed  his  thin,  tanned  cheeks.  For  the 
people  had  started  to  sing  heartily,  with  all  the  power 
of  lusty  lungs : 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  .  .  . 
.  .  .  And  so  say  all  of  us." 

Then  a  gust  of  emotion  caught  him  by  the  throat. 
Perhaps  his  mind  went  back  to  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth,  dim  and  far  away,  with  the  clinging  mists  of  rain 
beating  down  on  it.  If  Nora  could  only  have  lived  to 
see  that  day.  ...  If  his  tender  mother,  with  her 
peering,  hunger-shadowed  eyes,  could  only  have  been 
here.  ...  A  great  lump  came  in  his  throat  and  made 
speech  impossible.  He  looked  down  and  saw  Mary 
standing  just  beneath  the  platform,  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing its  steps.  Her  face  was  bright  and  beautiful  and 
there  was  a  shimmer  in  her  eyes  which  kindled  as  they 
met  his. 

She  was  carrying  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  and  he 
remembered  then  that  the  programme  was  to  close  with 
a  lighter  element  to  relieve  the  tension.  Her  own 
popularity  was  evidenced  by  the  cheers  that  greeted 
her  as  she  made  her  way  to  the  piano. 

As  she  passed  him  David  saw  in  her  eyes,  behind 
the  veil  of  unshed  tears,  infinite  understanding,  infinite 
compassion.  .  .  . 

The  sound  of  the  piano,  tremulous,  sweet  and 
uncertain,  broke  across  the  hall.  Then  all  at  once 
it  passed  into  deep  and  solemn  chords,  loud  and 
pregnant  with  hope.  There  came  over  the  folk  a 
silence  as  the  girl's  voice  was  lifted  up,  faltering  at 
first,  then  with  a  surer,  more  certain  note. 

Mary  knew  her  audience  as  they  turned  their  faces 
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towards  the  woman  at  the  piano  in  her  simple  white 
gown  and  hatless.  Her  hair  shone  in  the  light  of  the 
bright  kerosene-lamps  above  her  head. 

Was  it  because  the  words  which  David  had  spoken 
still  lingered  with  them  as  with  her — the  picture  of 
those  patient,  plodding  people — that  they  all  began  to 
follow  her  sweet  contralto  ? 

For  there  surged  out  into  the  starry  night,  to  the 
tall,  whispering  trees,  not  one  of  the  latest  songs,  of 
love  and  light  and  laughter,  but  something  that  seemed 
part  of  the  deeply-moved  people — 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more" 

By  a  wholly  unanticipated  turn  of  events,  the  tension 
was  intensified  and  the  audience  rose  to  a  higher  plane. 
Men  stood  up,  their  heads  bared,  and  Mary  went  on, 
unfaltering  now.  To  David  it  seemed  as  if  she  sang 
to  him,  not  only  of  those  who  walk  in  the  Shadow  of 
Life,  but  of  them,  also,  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  the  words  reached  out  to  him, 
the  loss  and  pain  receding  before  the  glorious  hope  in 
Mary  Perkins's  voice,  singing  on,  pure  and  clear  above 
the  clamour  of  doubt  and  fear  and  the  warring  of 
creeds — 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat." 

Afterwards,  long  afterwards,  when  he  spoke  to 
Mary  Perkins  of  that  night,  and  asked  her  why,  when 
she  had  brought  songs  of  faded  roses  and  memories 
and  laughter,  she  had  laid  them  all  aside,  and  chosen 
that  anthem,  she  answered  without  answering  : 

"  We  are  a  simple  people  .  .  .  and  we  know  that 
God  is  good." 
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THEY  walked  home  together,  Mary  and  David.  It  was 
a  night  that  both  would  long  remember. 

The  stars  looked  down  at  them  out  of  the  deep,  dark 
blue  of  the  heavens.  Far  off  the  Southern  Cross  shone 
and  sparkled  like  diamonds  in  a  platinum  setting.  In 
front  of  them  the  road  gleamed  white,  and  from  over 
the  fences,  as  they  passed,  there  came  the  scent  of 
honeysuckle  and  the  last  of  the  April  roses. 

Behind  them  the  hall-door,  wide  open,  threw  a  flood 
of  gold  on  the  sanded  pathway.  Voices  and  laughter, 
the  sound  of  wheels,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  filled  the  air. 

As  they  left  the  hall — David  and  Perkins  and  Mary 
— the  Member  for  Black  Creek  went  up  to  David, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  I'm  just  off  to  catch  a  train  at  Fegler's  Crossing," 
he  observed.  "I'd  like  to  say  that  you  interested  me 
more  than  I  thought  possible,  and  here's  my  hand  on 
it.  I  came  like  a  doubting  Thomas,  and  I  go  away 
your  fervent  disciple.  When  I  make  a  mistake  I  like 
to  admit  it." 

There  was  sincerity  in  his  voice.  He  gave  his  hand 
to  David  and  David  gripped  it  warmly.  He  took 
Perkins  off  with  him  as  he  went,  with  a  comprehending 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  Mary  and  David  were  left  alone. 

They  walked  through  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
about  the  door  exchanging  greetings,  a  laughing, 
merry  crowd,  which  nodded  and  smiled  and  made  way 
for  them,  whispering  and  nodding  again  as  they 
passed. 
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Bright  interested  eyes  looked  after  them,  the  man 
and  the  young  girl  moving  down  the  golden  path  of 
light  into  the  soft  starshine  on  the  gleaming,  metalled 
road.  The  women  talked  of  it  afterwards,  how  pretty 
Mary  had  looked  that  night  in  her  white  gown,  the 
light  wind  ruffling  her  hair  about  her  face  and  two 
bright  spots  of  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks, 

Mary  had  been  glad  of  the  cool,  soft  wind  blowing 
against  her  hot  cheeks.  David  walked  beside  her,  with 
head  erect  and  shoulders  squared.  So  they  passed  out 
on  to  the  road  that  gleamed  before  them. 

They  walked  along  slowly  and  in  silence.  It  was  a 
night  which  did  not  require  speech,  a  night  on  which 
speech  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege.  The  stars  were 
clustered  together,  waving  and  whispering  their  know- 
ing jewelled  heads.  The  tall  eucalyptus  trees  spoke  in 
their  slow,  leisurely  way,  and  the  wind  carried  their 
deep,  earnest  murmuring  to  far  and  near,  whether  it 
was  heard  or  not. 

Far  down  the  road  the  dark  masses  of  evergreens 
leaned  over  the  white  fence  of  Old  Court.  The  cheery 
yellow  lights  streamed  from  the  windows  across  the 
gardens  and  the  gravel  paths.  Once  Mary  had  thought 
it  a  long  way  from  the  heart  of  the  town.  Now  the 
road  seemed  to  slip  away,  rolling  up  like  a  ribbon. 

She  did  not  wonder  at  his  silence.  For  her  it  was 
filled  with  thoughts,  with  the  strange  wonder  of  a  new 
and  subtle  happiness  beyond  mere  words.  The  smell 
of  tobacco  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  Mary's  roses, 
drifting  down  the  road  towards  them.  Both  walked 
more  slowly  as  they  passed  the  old,  still  empty  cottage, 
that  leaned  towards  its  broken  paling  and  gazed  after 
them,  like  an  old  inquisitive  woman. 

Across  the  star-powdered  glory  of  the  night  there 
wailed  from  far  away,  in  the  distant  bush,  the  sad, 
weary  cry  of  a  dingo. 

Mary  shivered,  though  she  was  not  superstitious, 
but  something  wistful  and  sad,  that  beat  inexplicably 
under  all  the  happiness  in  her  heart,  gathered  strength 
in  that  moment. 
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David  turned  his  head  quickly. 

"  Are  you  cold,  Mary  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  In  the  soft  pearl  of  the  half- 
light,  half-darkness,  he  saw  her  face  as  the  clear  eyes 
lifted  to  his,  her  face  lovely  and  delicate  and  white. 
But  he  knew  that  it  was  the  light,  and  that  by  day 
Mary's  sweet,  brown  face  had  colour  and  health.  Yet 
something  about  her  touched  him  with  a  passion  and 
a  sweetness  too  great  almost  to  be  borne.  Pain  and 
longing  that  had  walked  beside  every  step  of  that 
journey  stabbed  him. 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  spoke  her  name  like  a  cry — 
"Mary!" 

That  was  all.  He  made  no  movement  towards  her. 
They  both  stood  still  and  stared  at  each  other. 

Mary  began  all  at  once  to  tremble.  The  tears  came 
to  her  eyes,  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  night  reached  out 
and  wrung  her  heart. 

"Mary!"  he  said  again,  and  this  time  he  stepped 
towards  her.  She  saw  then  the  white  tenseness  of  his 
face,  that  his  hands  were  clenched  at  his  side.  He  had 
to  tell  her.  He  must  tell  her — now.  He  did  not  know 
exactly  what  he  must  say,  only  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said,  and  he  must  say  it.  His  voice  did 
not  sound  like  his  own  when  he  spoke. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  this  afternoon," 
he  said  hoarsely.  "  Indeed,  I  should  have  told  you 
before,  Mary,  for  you  are  my  friend  here,  above  all 
other  friends." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  large  and  dark  against 
the  pallor  of  her  face. 

4 'You  remember  I  spoke  to  you — of  Fiona — this 
afternoon — just  when  those  people  came  in.  Of 
Fiona " 

"  Fiona  !  "  she  said.  She  began  to  tremble  exceed- 
ingly. As  before,  she  felt  something  strike  at  her  heart. 

It  was  in  that  instant  that,  from  the  house  down  the 
road,  Paddy  Ryan  started  to  play.  The  voice  of  his 
violin  began  to  weave  its  plaintive  way.  The  silver 
notes  danced  up  and  out  and  floated  between  these 
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two  people  on  the  long  road.  The  tune  wove  its  way 
into  Mary's  heart  and  wrought  in  an  agony  beyond 
words. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  said  David  desperately, 
"if  you  would  be  Fiona's  friend.  No,  that  is  not  what 
I  wanted  to  say,  after  all.  It  is  nothing  like  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  Mary,  can't  you  help  me  ?  " 

She  drew  back  and  looked  at  him  perplexed. 

"Fiona!"  she  said.  It  did  not  sound  like  Mary's 
voice  at  all.  She  turned  the  word  over  dully.  Then 
all  at  once  she  drew  a  great  breath.  She  had  wakened 
suddenly.  The  huge  star  of  her  love  shot  out  of  the 
heaven  of  her  romance.  She  saw  it  fall,  flaming  and 
twisting,  down  the  sky,  and  all  the  world  went  dark 
about  her. 

He  bowed  his  head. 

"  Do  you — understand,  Mary?" 

"I — I  think  I  understand,"  she  said.  There  came 
the  same  tremor  in  her  voice  that  stirred  his,  but  for 
all  her  words  her  eyes  stared  away  before  her,  unseeing. 

The  music  of  Paddy  Ryan's  violin  beat  past  them. 
She  felt  she  could  not  bear  it.  Oh,  if  Paddy  would 
only  stop  playing !  Why  did  he  play  like  that 
to-night?  She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  with  a 
stifled  cry. 

"Mary — dorft"  said  Carey  hoarsely.  He  put  out 
his  hand.  All  his  words  fell  away  from  him.  He 
looked  her  full  in  the  eyes,  and  she  knew  in  that 
instant  that  for  him  no  one  else  existed.  But  she 
shook  herself  free  from  the  knowledge,  all  save  the 
one  thing  that  must  matter  above  all  else. 

She  said  in  that  queer,  dull  way,  "David,  who  is 
Fiona?" 

And  he  answered,  "  My  future  wife." 

She  stood  quite  still  then,  not  looking  at  him,  but 
beyond  him,  to  the  dark  blur  of  the  trees.  The  tall, 
white  gate  glimmered  like  a  ghost.  It  seemed  to 
convey  some  message  to  her. 

When  one  opened  that  gate,  one  was  home,  in  the 
cool  darkness  of  the  garden,  among  the  roses  which 
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were  her  friends  and  understood.  She  must  sit  there 
awhile  among  them  ;  they  would  bring  her  under- 
standing of  this  thing  that  puzzled  and  hurt  her.  Oh, 
she  did  not  think  in  all  the  world  that  anything  could 
hurt  quite  like  that ! 

And  the  voice  of  the  violin  reached  out  to  her,  and 
made  it  harder  and  harder  to  bear.  The  gate  seemed 
so  far  away,  her  feet  were  weighted  as  if  with  lead, 
as  she  turned  towards  it.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  falling. 

"  Mary — Mary  /"  said  David,  in  a  shaken  voice,  and 
he  ran  towards  her  suddenly  and  held  her  tightly  in 
his  arms.  "  Oh,  my  God  !  what  have  I  done?  " 

She  leaned  against  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  closed, 
her  face  white,  her  lips  twisted  with  pain.  The  last 
note  of  the  violin  sobbed  and  died. 

"  Mary,"  he  whispered,  "  Mary  !  " 

But  suddenly  she  pushed  him  back  and  released 
herself  from  his  arms. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said  ;  "  David,  let  me  go." 

It  was  the  one  thing  he  could  do.  Of  all  the  words 
that  surged  to  his  lips,  he  could  not  utter  one.  The 
moment  was  greater  than  himself.  It  bade  him  stand 
aside  ;  it  thrust  him  back  as  Mary  went  from  him. 

She  did  not  look  back,  or  say  one  word.  She  went 
to  the  gate,  stumbling  as  if  uncertain  of  the  way.  Her 
hand  fumbled  at  the  gate  and  somehow  opened  it. 

A  moment  later  and  it  swung  shut  with  the  familiar 
click  of  the  latch.  It  left  him  outside,  staring  at  the 
tall  gate  in  its  green  archway.  How  long  he  stood 
there  he  did  not  know. 

From  out  of  the  dark  behind  him,  along  the  ribbon 
of  road,  voices  echoed,  cheery  voices  and  a  peal  of 
hearty  laughter.  Perkins,  the  ever -hospitable,  was 
bringing  home  some  people  who  could  find  no  beds 
in  Glenloth  on  that  crowded  night.  They  seemed  very 
jolly,  in  great  spirits.  The  wind  bore  the  deep  booming 
voice  of  Perkins  to  Carey. 

"If  he  goes  on  as  he's  going,"  it  said,  "there's 
nothing  surer.  The  Member  for  Black  Creek  knows 
it  too.  He  looked  a  bit  pale  about  the  gills.  He  is 
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the  squatters'  man,  but  he  sees  that  democracy,  not 
squatocracy,  is  going  to  count  here  in  future.  I  think 
we  will  mention  that  little  matter  we  were  speaking  of 
to  Carey  to-night  when  we  go  in " 

But  when  they  came  to  the  house  Carey  was  not 
there. 

"  Forgot  it  was  his  special  night  at  the  office,"  said 
Perkins  cheerily.  "  I  guess  he  will  give  us  a  rattler 
of  a  leading  article.  He's  stirring  up  more  than  this 
district  I  can  tell  you." 

Mary  had  come  into  the  dining-room  and  set  supper. 
At  first,  in  her  bedroom  and  hearing  those  footsteps 
down  the  path,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  move,  as 
if  she  must  lock  the  door  on  all  the  world,  as  if  she 
had  lost  all  power. 

But,  somehow,  she  laughed  and  joked  and  listened 
to  their  comments,  answered  inquiries  about  Carey  by 
suggesting  that  "  he  had  gone  back  to  the  office;  he 
had  been  too  busy  to  come  in." 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  house  to  get  things  ready 
for  the  unexpected  guests.  Mary  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  her  to  get  away  from  those 
kindly  eyes  and  cheery  voices  for  a  while. 

She  helped  to  put  up  extra  beds  in  the  spare  rooms 
and  to  see  to  the  hundred  and  one  details  that  made 
for  comfort.  One  would  have  said  she  was  a  little  tired, 
that  was  all.  It  had  been  a  long,  busy  day.  When  she 
went  to  her  room  at  last,  she  shut  the  door  and  leaned 
against  it,  her  throbbing  forehead  on  her  arm.  She 
stayed  like  that  a  long  time. 

She  heard  the  hall  door  shut,  the  last  voice  die  into 
silence,  the  sound  of  passing  wheels  drift  away  fainter 
and  fainter.  At  the  open  window  the  white  frilled 
muslin  curtains  fluttered.  The  scent  of  roses  and 
golden  -  brown  wallflowers,  of  yellow  kingcups,  the 
haunting  fragrance  of  the  daphne  in  the  porch,  pene- 
trated into  the  room. 

All  these  things  had  power  to  wring  her  heart  in 
some  new  strange  fashion  ;  they  were  all  part  of  the 
beauty  and  the  terror  and  the  pain  of  that  night,  the 
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memory  of  which  would  remain  with  her  for  ever  and 
ever,  for  ever  more.  When  she  was  old  and  alone, 
she  told  herself,  these  things  would  hurt  just  the  same. 
The  great  eucalyptuses,  slim-boled  and  silver  by  the 
gateway,  would  always  be  as  silent  witnesses. 

Then  all  at  once,  across  the  pain,  adding  deeper 
pain,  there  surged  a  sense  of  shame  that  beat  her  to 
her  knees.  She  had  let  him  see  she  cared,  she,  Mary 
Perkins,  who  had  once  so  laughed  at  love,  had  once  so 
scorned  the  very  idea  of  its  possibility.  She  had  let 
herself  care  for  a  man  of  whom  she  knew  little,  or 
nothing,  she  had  let  him  see  it,  because  she  had  mis- 
understood. 

That  night,  which  was  to  be  the  wonderful,  perfect 
thing  of  her  life,  the  culmination  of  all  these  strange, 
sweet  thoughts  that  had  fluttered  in  her  heart  and 
brought  new  light  into  her  eyes  —  that  night  had 
become,  instead,  something  before  which  she  bent, 
troubled  and  anguished,  scorched  with  the  breath  of 
shame  that  she  had  so  misunderstood. 

Fool  that  she  had  been.  He  had  come  to  Old  Court, 
as  others  came,  in  friendship  and  for  common  pleasure. 
She  beat  her  trembling  brown  hands  together  and 
pressed  them  against  her  breast.  The  laughing,  rollick- 
ing atmosphere  of  Old  Court  had  not  been  conducive  to 
confidences,  or  he  would  have  told  her  before  of  Fiona. 
They  had  never  a  minute  really  alone  in  the  office,  or  in 
the  house,  and  men  do  not  speak  of  the  women  they  are 
going  to  marry  before  a  crowd  of  giddy,  teasing  folk. 

When  the  opportunity  had  come  he  had  told  her. 
He  was  going  to  be  married.  He  would  bring  his  bride 
to  Glenloth  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

What  must  he  think  of  her,  Mary,  the  girl  he  had 
looked  on  only  as  a  friend,  a  chum  among  many  other 
chums?  What  must  he  think  of  her  now?  Oh,  to- 
morrow she  must  show  him,  by  laughter  and  indifference, 
that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  mistake !  She  would 
show  him  in  future  that  she  was  just  the  same,  laugh- 
ing, contented  Mary,  innocently  coquetting  with  Paddy 
Ryan. 
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The  night  was  full  of  sorrow  unutterable.  She 
bent  her  head  low  until  it  rested  almost  on  the  floor. 
That  a  night  could  hold  such  suffering  I  But  it 
would  pass,  and  the  morning  break,  and  the  new  day 
give  her  renewed  strength  and  courage.  She  must 
rest  in  the  meantime,  not  let  herself  think  any  more. 
Her  brain  was  too  weary.  She  groped  her  way 
blindly  towards  the  bed,  craving  for  repose  of  mind 
and  body. 

But  even  this,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  denied  her,  for 
down  the  road  came  the  echo  of  footsteps,  dragging  a 
little,  as  of  an  old  man  off  to  work,  yet  with  the  day 
before  still  clinging  to  his  old  bones. 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  window  where  the  white 
curtains  fluttered  inwards.  She  heard  the  footsteps 
coming  nearer.  She  saw  the  yellow  light  filtering 
through  with  the  glory  of  the  dawn  behind  it. 

"  Morning  has  come,"  she  said  wearily.  Dragging 
herself  to  the  window,  she  looked  across  the  sleeping 
garden  to  the  fence  and  the  roses  clambering  against  it. 
The  footsteps  she  had  heard  came  nearer,  and  out  of 
the  morning  mist  emerged  a  figure  walking  with  head 
bent,  a  farm  labourer  maybe,  for  he  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  bush  and  not  the  township. 

Then  Mary  shrank  back  suddenly  behind  the  curtains 
with  a  low  cry.  The  passer-by  had  lifted  his  head,  had 
looked  at  the  sleeping  garden,  at  the  curtains  fluttering 
in  the  dawn-wind. 

He  did  not  see  Mary,  but  Mary  saw  him  distinctly, 
his  worn,  haggard  face  turned  now  towards  the  town- 
ship, where  life  would  soon  be  waking. 

"  David  !  "  she  whispered. 

His  lagging  footsteps  were  echoing  in  her  heart. 
The  street  was  almost  empty  as  he  made  his  way  to 
his  office.  He  had  his  hand  on  the  door  before  he 
noticed  that  his  assistant  had  pinned  on  it  the  usual 
sheet  of  cable  news  of  any  importance. 

Mechanically,  his  eyes  went  to  it,  then  suddenly  a 
hand  reached  out  across  the  world  towards  him,  the 
troubled  face  of  Erin  bent  over  him,  spoke  to  him,  as 
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she  speaks  to  all  her  sons,  wherever  their  footsteps 
have  borne  them. 

She  called  to  him,  like  an  old  mother,  in  sore 
distress,  calling  on  all  her  children  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world. 

For  he  was  reading  the  few  fateful  words  on  that 
strip  of  paper  : — 

"  Revolution  in  Ireland.    Rebels  proclaim  a  Republic" 
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DUBLIN'S  SHAME 

OVER  Dublin  the  drizzling  rain  was  falling  like  weak 
and  impotent  tears,  and  Erin  was  an  old,  old  woman, 
wringing  her  hands  and  weeping,  because  of  blood 
that  was  shed  and  the  shame  of  a  struggle  that  could 
have  but  one  ending. 

The  blood  of  stranger  and  friend,  of  the  hated  and 
the  loved,  made  pools  in  the  dust  of  her  roads.  Side 
by  side  they  lay,  the  British  soldier  in  his  khaki, 
the  Sinn  Feiner  in  his  green  uniform,  staring  sight- 
lessly at  the  sky,  while  the  rain  fell  in  slow,  sad 
tears. 

The  Sherwood  Foresters,  mere  boys,  most  of  them 
in  their  twenties,  had  been  shot  down  like  dogs  as 
they  marched  into  the  city,  weary  with  the  heavy  packs 
on  their  backs,  all  unsuspecting  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  district. 

The  thick,  soft-nosed  lead  bullets  made  dreadful 
wounds,  inches  wide,  some  of  them,  tearing  their  way 
into  the  hated  English  flesh.  They  dropped,  these 
boys,  like  flies,  under  the  merciless  hail  of  those  terrible 
bullets  of  the  Sinn  Fein  snipers. 

All  the  idealism  of  Sinn  Feinism  fell  to  pieces  in 
the  dust,  lost  in  the  loathsome  lust  for  blood.  From 
the  rabbit-warrens  of  the  worst  slums  in  Europe  poured 
forth  the  rabble  of  the  city,  plundering  and  looting, 
shrieking  and  yelling.  A  drunken  harlot,  sitting  on 
a  Lancer's  dead  horse,  was  singing  "  God  save  Ireland!" 
Ragged  children,  denizens  of  the  rookeries,  were  raid- 
ing the  toy  shops,  while  some  of  them,  rigged  out  in 
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an  indescribable  collection  of  garments,  paraded  to  and 
fro. 

Hilarious  women,  grotesquely  garbed  in  fur  coats 
over  filthy  rags  and  sodden  shawls,  were  trying  on 
boots  they  had  purloined,  calling  shrilly  to  each 
other. 

The  city  was  full  of  hoarse  cries  ;  riot,  loot,  de- 
gradation, and  hate,  merging  with  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  a  lifetime.  Tragedy  and  farce  hand  in  hand 
walked  the  streets  together.  The  chaos  was  indescrib- 
able. 

Nelson  on  his  pillar,  high  and  remote,  looked  down 
on  strange  scenes — here,  in  the  roadway,  a  soldier 
writhing  in  agony  ;  there  on  a  roof-top,  or  at  a  broken 
window  a  Sinn  Feiner  throwing  up  his  hands  and  pitch- 
ing backwards  or  outwards,  crying  "For  Ireland"  as 
he  died  ;  and  north  of  the  column  the  city  on  the  Liffey 
gone  mad  with  loot  and  drink.  There,  men  dropped  in 
their  tracks  under  the  leaden  hail  of  those  savage  soft- 
nosed  bullets  ;  here  a  group  of  old  women  haggled  over 
loot,  one  crying  out  to  the  saints  to  look  down  on  "the 
dirty  thaves  o'  Dublin  "  who  had  stolen  from  her  some- 
thing she  had  herself  just  stolen. 

Along  the  quays  the  crack  of  rifle-fire  was  ceaseless. 
A  machine-gun,  hoisted  upon  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
buildings  which  dominated  the  old  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, raked  the  roofs  where  the  rebels  clustered. 

Machine  -  guns  swept  Westmoreland  Street  to 
O'Connell's  statue,  but,  though  fresh  troops  were 
pouring  in,  the  Sinn  Feiners  held  as  yet  possession  of 
the  city.  The  snipers  were  everywhere,  located  in 
houses,  at  windows,  and,  in  Merrion  Square,  on  the 
roof  of  a  mansion. 

As  the  day  died,  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  the  leaping 
flame  of  burning  houses,  the  loud  crashing  of  windows, 
the  thunder  of  bombs,  and  the  unforgettable  humming 
swish  of  shrapnel. 

The  military  had  given  the  rebels  until  eight  the 
night  before  to  surrender.  But  to  the  Sinn  Feiners, 
who  had  found  it  possible  at  a  signal  to  hold  up  a  city 
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like  Dublin,  who  believed  that  from  behind  them,  in 
the  southern  and  western  counties,  men,  too,  were 
up  in  arms — to  such  men,  exulting  in  the  glow  of 
hope  and  belief  in  ultimate  victory,  there  could  be  no 
surrender.  Madness  surged  over  them  like  a  devouring 
torrent. 

Then  war  was  loosed  and  raged  among  the  streets 
of  the  grey  old  city.  It  was  no  longer  riot,  but 
revolution,  no  longer  a  "  scrap,"  but  battle,  grim  and 
earnest. 

Reinforcements  were  pouring  in  now  from  England, 
but  the  troops,  devoid  of  cover,  had  to  pass,  in  exposed 
order,  along  roads  dominated  by  Sinn  Feiners'  guns, 
and  were  picked  off  from  windows  and  roofs  with 
incredible  certainty.  The  hail  of  the  bullets  poured 
down  unceasingly. 

An  hour  after  dawn  the  hotel  by  St.  Stephen's  Green 
had  become  almost  untenable. 

A  few  of  the  military  held  the  Sherborne  Hotel 
which  dominated  the  Green,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Feiners  rushed  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  made  it  one  of  their  most  fiercely  defended  strong- 
holds. 

Red  Duncan  came  out  into  the  dawn  of  that  day  to 
find  chaos  inexpressible.  The  Green  was  locked  and 
barred.  Beside  the  hotel  a  house  was  in  flames.  From 
the  distance  rose  the  roar  of  the  naval  bombardment, 
the  thunder  of  guns  and  crack  of  rifles,  and  ever,  over 
it  all,  the  hoarse  thunder  of  guns. 

For  a  while  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  be  a 
spectator  of  the  shocking  scenes,  or  make  one's  way 
out  of  the  city.  Wherever  one  was  there  was  danger, 
for  everything  now  meant  life  or  death,  victory  or 
defeat. 

A  dark  cloud  rose  above  the  city,  a  rolling  volley  of 
smoke,  the  crash  of  windows,  then  the  swift  upleap 
of  flame.  The  side  streets  running  into  the  area  of 
battle  were  honeycombed  with  snipers. 

The  surging  crowd,  swaying  back  and  forwards, 
caught  Duncan.  A  great  roar  went  up  as  two  little 
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girls  rushed  out  towards  one  of  the  wounded  soldiers, 
who  lay  beyond  the  bridge.  One  of  them  carried  a  jug 
of  water,  and  they  ran  through  the  hail  of  bullets.  The 
ambulance  workers  were  now  on  the  bridge,  civilians — 
for  the  most  part  Irishmen  of  the  better  class  who  had 
been  merely  onlookers — tendering  their  services.  From 
Dun's  Hospital  the  young,  white-garbed  nurses  were 
flocking  out  on  their  errands  of  mercy. 

It  was  a  scene  in  which  a  man  like  Red  Duncan 
soon  found  his  part.  He  had  gone  out  to  help  to  bring 
in  the  wounded  who  lay  along  the  road.  The  bullets 
sang  by  above  his  head  and  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
white  ambulance-coats. 

Fiona  was  safer  where  she  was.  Every  out-road 
from  Dublin  had  its  Sinn  Fein  sentries.  Clontarf 
and  Glasnevin  already  were  in  their  hands.  He  had 
thought  of  the  girl  in  the  hotel  by  the  Green  more 
than  once  as  he  bent  to  his  task.  But  by  and  by 
the  news  grew  hourly  more  reassuring.  At  dusk  the 
bridge  was  to  be  rushed.  Troops,  fetched  by  transport, 
were  landing  in  considerable  force.  They  were  form- 
ing a  cordon  around  the  Post  Office  which  the  rebels 
still  held.  They  were  beginning  to  hem  the  city  in, 
in  that  ever-narrowing  human  circle,  like  a  vast  python 
that  flung  its  coils  tighter  and  ever  tighter  around  the 
rebel  strongholds. 

War  was  let  loose  in  Dublin,  no  longer  a  Thing 
across  the  Channel  of  which  one  read  idly  and  as  a 
thing  apart,  and  therefore  no  concern  of  Ireland's,  but 
here,  in  one's  own  midst,  with  one's  own  flesh  and 
blood  mown  down  under  the  mighty  flail,  the  innocent 
suffering  as  well  as  the  guilty.  High  explosive  shells 
and  incendiary  bombs,  made  for  alien  and  enemy  lands, 
were  thundering  now  over  Sackville  Street.  The  actual 
shelling  had  begun  in  deadly  earnest. 

Men,  brothers  under  the  one  Flag,  were  locked  in 
deadly  combat,  one  fighting  for  the  Flag,  the  other 
against  it.  And  on  both  sides  men  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  convictions. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  city  held  aloof,  watching 
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the  struggle  with  heedless,  almost  uninterested  eyes, 
it  seemed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  eddying  swirls  of  battle  the 
people  went  their  way  with  singular  self-absorption. 
They  watched  the  conflict  as  spectators  at,  and  not 
actors  in,  the  great  drama  unfolding  before  their 
cynical  eyes.  Now  that  the  hour  had  struck  at  last, 
it  left  the  Irish  people  coldly  indifferent,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  for  the  futility  of  Sinn  Fein  idealism 
and  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the  military. 
Procrastination — the  curse  of  the  Irish,  their  Spanish 
manana — the  national  tendency  to  drift  on  the  easiest 
current — helped  on  the  ending  perhaps. 

The  storm's  strength  was  fast  being  spent,  dying 
away  with  a  great  muttering.  The  rebellion  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  glorified  by  some,  ridiculed 
by  others,  but  the  lasting  shame  of  Dublin.  Yet  the 
very  blood  that  had  been  spilt  would  play  its  part, 
for  in  that  hour  something  that  once  seemed  immutable 
had  died,  and  something  in  its  place  was  born  anew. 
But  that  one  piece  of  consolation  had  been  bought  with 
a  great  price. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  came  the  inevitable 
surrender,  the  laying  down  of  arms  of  men  who  had, 
in  poorness  of  spirit,  chosen  to  fight  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin,  where  they  deemed  themselves  secure,  rather 
than  in  the  fields  of  Flanders,  against  the  ruthless 
ravagers  of  Belgium,  the  Kaiser's  kultured  savages. 

They  stood  in  rows,  the  Sinn  Feiners,  hands  aloft, 
between  the  lines  of  khaki,  old  men  and  young  boys, 
and  at  that  moment  a  car  swung  by  with  their  leaders, 
eyes  bandaged,  heads  bent. 

Then  a  cheer  rose  and  rang,  and  echoed  down  the 
street  and  followed  after  ;  as  the  car  was  lost  to  view 
the  ranks  of  khaki  closed  in.  The  short  word  of 
English  command  rang  out,  and  the  crowd  fell  back 
as  the  soldiers  began  to  march,  swinging  by  in  line, 
step  by  step.  .  .  . 

The  rebellion  was  over ;  the  flag  of  the  week's 
republic  was  tattered,  torn,  disreputable. 
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Day  was  ending  as  Duncan  made  his  way,  through 
streets  black  with  people,  towards  St.  Stephen's  Green. 
Until  he  came  to  the  great  wrought-iron  gates  he  had 
felt  assured  that  all  was  well.  It  was  a  curious  kind  of 
confidence  and  he  felt  it  now  oozing,  as  it  were,  out  at 
his  finger  nails.  For  Fiona,  as  for  many  another 
woman  in  Ireland  that  night,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  and  wait. 

When  he  thought  of  Fiona,  as  often  he  did  in  the 
grim  turmoil  of  battle,  Duncan  had  kept  his  last  picture 
of  her,  shrinking  from  the  noise  and  thunder  of  guns, 
her  eyes  full  of  fear.  It  was  wisest  to  stay  indoors, 
he  had  counselled.  He  would  come  back  when  he 
could.  The  hotel  was  full  at  the  moment  of  women, 
who  had  had  sense  enough  to  recognise  that  the  packed 
streets  and  temper  of  the  seething  crowds  contained 
dangers  innumerable.  Men,  too,  for  that  matter,  were 
content  to  stay  behind  barricaded  windows,  although 
on  that  quiet  side  of  the  Square  there  was  comparative 
safety. 

As  soon  as  Duncan  came  to  the  Green  in  the  last 
fading  light  of  day,  his  throat  went  dry  and  a  sudden 
paralysis  seized  his  limbs.  A  conviction  of  overwhelm- 
ing peril,  of  immeasurable  evil,  possessed  him.  Then, 
as  suddenly,  this  sensation  passed  and  he  began  to  run. 
The  walls  of  the  quiet  hotel  still  stood,  but  the  windows 
were  shattered  and  the  doors  battered.  The  adjacent 
roof  was  broken  and  black  with  the  ravages  of  fire  and 
shell. 

He  ran  across  the  cobbled  road  with  its  shining  steel 
rails  to  the  military  guard  at  the  door.  The  military 
had  attacked  the  hotel  because  the  rebels  had  used  its 
roof  and  that  of  the  next  house.  Duncan  stood  quite 
still  while  they  told  him,  his  grim  face  working. 

Most  of  the  people  had  got  away  safely  it  appeared. 
But  there  had  been  an  accident.  A  young  girl  had  run 
out  into  the  streets  towards  a  soldier  who  had  dropped 
under  a  rebel  bullet.  It  was  a  following  bullet,  aimed 
at  the  military  rushing  the  hotel,  that  had  caught  her  as 
she  bent  over  the  soldier. 
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Duncan  stared  at  the  man  in  a  queer,  stupid  way. 
The  strain  of  the  day  pressed  all  its  weight  suddenly 
upon  his  stooped  shoulders.  He  felt  aged,  and  very 
weary.  He  seemed  only  to  hear  from  a  long  way  off. 
Then  something  the  soldier  said  crept  into  his  brain  at 
last.  The  man  did  not  know  whether  the  girl  had  been 
killed  outright  or  not.  He  had  only  seen  her  fall,  and 
then  the  swift  rush  of  the  hotel  had  obliterated  all  else. 
The  dead  were  laid  out  in  rows  near  by.  The  wounded 
were  in  one  of  the  hastily  improvised  hospitals  in  that 
area. 

With  his  shoulders  more  stooped  than  ever,  his  face 
etched  with  new  lines  of  suffering,  Red  Duncan  resumed 
his  quest. 
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RACHEL  OF   IRELAND 

THROUGHOUT  that  night  Duncan  searched  in  vain. 
The  hours  went  dragging  on,  pulling  him  after  them. 
He  went  from  hospital  to  hospital,  from  house  to  house 
of  all  whose  doors  had  been  opened  to  the  wounded. 
The  night  wore  by  at  last.  From  far  away  a  dog's 
howl  heralded  the  coming  dawn  on  a  mournful,  wailing 
note. 

Duncan  heard  it  as  he  stumbled  up  the  steps  of  a  tall 
house  in  a  dingy  street,  on  whose  door  glimmered  the 
white  background  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  door  opened 
quietly,  and  a  nurse  in  white  cap  and  apron  looked  at  his 
drawn  face.  He  had  to  clear  his  throat  before  he  could 
make  his  inquiry.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  more 
than  ordinarily  husky. 

She  sympathised  as  she  listened,  and  left  him  to 
consult  a  hastily  improvised  list  on  a  table.  She  read 
out  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Young  girl ;  name  unknown  ;  fair  hair  ;  age  about 
twenty  ;    picked  up  outside  the    Hotel   Rourkney— 
She  paused  and  looked  interrogatively  at  Duncan. 

He  simply  nodded  his  head.  The  nurse  came  back 
slowly.  She  held  the  door  wide  for  him  to  enter. 
She  looked  at  him  curiously,  a  softened  gleam  behind 
the  professional  quiet  of  her  eyes. 

"She  is  here,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  see  her.  If  you  care  to  wait  until  I  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  improvement " 

She  touched  a  bell  gently  and  an  attendant  appeared. 
They  conversed  in  low  voices,  and  presently  the  nurse 
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went  away  and  left  the  man-attendant  and  Duncan 
alone.  The  man  was  Irish  and  loquacious. 

"There's  no  need  to  be  hidin'  the  truth  from 
ye,"  he  said,  kindly  enough,  "but  your  daughter  is 
very  ill,  sir.  I  don't  think  they'll  be  letting  you  see 
her,  as  she  has  just  come  out  of  the  operating 
theatre,  but  the  nurse  has  gone  to  see.  Would  you 
be  writing  your  name  and  address  in  this  book  in 
the  meantime,  so  that  we  can  communicate  with 
you?" 

They  had  given  him  a  chair  and  Duncan  sat  in  it 
for  a  long  while  after  the  attendant  had  departed. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  hall.  Now  and  again, 
as  a  door  opened,  there  came  a  pungent  smell  of 
chemicals,  a  sweet  sickly  perfume  that  permeated 
everything. 

He  sat  facing  the  door  through  which  the  nurse 
had  departed.  He  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  growing 
terror  lest  it  should  open  and  a  grave  face  turn  to  him 
and  tell  him  he  must  go,  that  there  xvas  no  further  need 
for  him  to  remain. 

He  did  not  analyse  his  emotion.  In  a  time  of 
stress  one  does  not  do  so ;  one  has  no  really  definite 
thought,  only  a  dull  hammering  at  the  brain  and  a 
sense  of  impending  loss  and  disaster. 

Doors  opened  and  shut  at  intervals.  A  greyness 
began  to  steal  into  the  hall,  and  before  it  the  lights 
waned  and  became  wan.  Outside  in  the  streets  life 
was  waking,  slowly  and  unwillingly  as  from  a  drugged 
slumber,  to  the  reality  of  the  present. 

Once  the  nurse  passed  through,  but  she  did  not 
speak  to  or  look  at  Duncan.  Evidently  she  was  intent 
on  other  cases,  for  she  walked  hurriedly.  It  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock  before  the  attendant  entered  and 
touched  Duncan  on  the  shoulder.  He  opened  a  door 
at  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 

"You  can  come  now,"  he  said,  "but  you  mustn't 
expect  her  to  know  you." 

"Is  she— very  ill?" 

The  man  looked  at  him  compassionately  with  male 
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interest  and  quick  sympathy  in  the  affairs  of  another. 
He  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  young  slip  of 
a  girl  upstairs  was  this  man's  daughter. 

"She  is  indeed,  and  I'm  sorry  to  be  saying  it." 
He  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  along  a 
quiet  corridor,  opening  a  door  gently. 

Duncan  found  himself  in  a  long  room,  crowded 
with  beds,  and  screened.  From  one  of  them  proceeded 
a  confused  and  incoherent  murmuring.  He  was  dimly 
aware  that  a  nurse  took  charge  of  him  and  piloted 
him  across  to  a  corner.  Tall  white  screens  completely 
hid  the  bed  and  its  occupant  from  sight.  It  was  very 
silent  in  that  corner.  There  was  no  sound  as  the 
nurse  noiselessly  moved  aside  part  of  the  screen  for 
him  to  enter. 

Fiona  lay  very  silent  and  still,  a  white  band  about 
her  forehead,  her  hair  hidden.  She  wore  a  curious 
nun-like  appearance  as  she  lay  there,  suggesting  a 
childish  helplessness  that  all  at  once  wrung  Red 
Duncan's  heart. 

"  Is  it  she?"  the  nurse  asked. 

"Yes."  He  found  it  hard  to  speak.  He  made  an 
effort  to  explain  that  she  was  his  friend,  not  his  daughter, 
but  words  would  not  come  easily.  He  looked  down  on 
that  little  white  face,  set  as  if  in  marble.  The  nurse 
nodded  as  if  she  understood  his  silence.  She  beckoned 
him  out  again,  put  the  screen  back  in  place,  then  walked 
beside  him  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  can  do  no  good  by  staying,"  she 
told  him.  "You  had  better  go  home,  and  if  you  leave 
your  address  we  can  send  for  you  should  any  sudden 
change  take  place.  She  is  very  ill  and  unconscious,  as 
you  see." 

"lam  only  a  visitor  to  Ireland,"  he  told  her. 
"The  hotel  where  I  stayed  is  wrecked.  There  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  wait." 

She  had  hesitated.  "I  will  not  hide  from  you  the 
fact  that  she  is  very  dangerously  ill." 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes  then.  "You 
mean — there  is  little  hope." 
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"  I  am  afraid  not.  There  is  the  question  of  shock  as 
well,  to  add  to  the  seriousness  of  her  condition." 

He  turned  his  face  away.     "  Will  it  be  long?" 

"I  cannot  say,  of  course.  The  doctor  will  be  in 
again  directly.  If  you  would  care  to  wait  to  see  him  it 
would  be  better." 

"  I  will  wait." 

He  took  up  his  vigil  again,  sitting  silent  and  remote 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall.  Once  or  twice  the  attendant 
offered  him  a  cup  of  tea,  or  proffered  remarks  about  the 
rebellion  and  the  weather.  But  Red  Duncan,  when  he 
heard  at  all,  just  shook  his  head. 

Doctors  passed  through  and  nurses,  entering  from 
the  outside  world  and  bearing  traces  of  the  night's  work 
upon  their  weary  faces.  Other  people  came  as  the 
morning  began  to  merge  into  afternoon  ;  inquiries  at  the 
door  were  more  frequent.  Women  went  sobbing  in 
vain  search  from  one  hospital  to  another.  Reaction  had 
set  in,  and  voices  that  but  yesterday  had  cried  of  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a  new  Ireland,  were  uplifted  now  in 
wailing  for  the  loss  of  loved  ones. 

It  was  towards  noon  before  the  little  Irish  nurse 
opened  the  door  and  beckoned  to  Duncan. 

"  Come  !  "  was  all  she  said. 

He  was  not  conveyed  to  the  room  where  he  had  been 
taken  in  the  morning,  but  into  another  and  smaller  that 
held  only  one  bed.  What  there  was  of  sunlight  filtered 
wanly  into  the  room.  A  nurse,  appearing  from  behind 
the  screen  as  he  entered,  stood  aside  for  him  to  pass. 

Fiona  was  muttering  deliriously  to  herself,  and  her 
hands  plucked  restlessly  at  the  coverlet.  Now  and 
again  her  head  tossed  on  the  pillow  and  her  yellow  hair 
was  unloosed  about  her  face  with  its  white  linen  band. 
She  had  been  so  white  and  still  in  that  other  room  ; 
here  the  bright  spots  glowed  in  her  cheeks  like  fire. 
Her  voice  rambled  and  ran  on.  She  seemed  to  be 
pleading  with  someone. 

"Just  a  little  space  for  flowers  to  grow,"  she  said, 
"for  a  garden.  You  should  have  the  garden,  for  you 
love  flowers.  You  said  so,  didn't  you  ?  And  nothing 
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will  grow  in  the  slums  at  all.  No  flowers  at  all,  or 
space  for  the  little  children.  ...  It  is  all  dark  and 
airless  and  terrible  ..." 

She  was  wandering  among  the  slums  then,  in  dark 
and  tortuous  ways,  with  the  sound  of  curses  in  her  ears, 
and  gaunt-faced,  bitter-eyed  women  staring  silently 
from  between  ragged  and  dirty  window-blinds.  There 
was  no  rest  for  her.  She  must  go  on  and  on,  with  the 
dark,  dingy  houses  frowning  down  on  the  squalid, 
evil-smelling  roads  at  her  feet.  Listless  children,  with 
hollow  eyes,  stared  at  her  as  she  went.  They  shook 
their  heads  and  said  it  was  of  no  use.  Nothing  could 
be  altered.  But  she  strove  to  alter  it.  She  ran  hither 
and  thither  in  her  delirium,  and  her  head  ached  and  her 
feet  burned  as  if  the  stones  of  the  road  were  lava-hot. 
She  tried  to  make  the  little  children  come  out  of  these 
dark  hovels  of  homes,  called  to  them  in  a  high,  shrill 
voice,  spoke  to  them  of  the  country  and  the  sunshine 
and  the  flowers  that  grew  wild  in  green  meadows.  But 
the  bairns  would  not  listen.  Though  she  called  to  them 
they  would  not  come.  They  knew  nothing  of  green 
fields,  in  which  one  could  romp  and  play,  nor  of  flowers 
that  could  be  plucked  at  will. 

Though  she  ran  hither  and  thither  they  would  not 
come.  Neither  would  the  women  move  from  the 
windows  or  the  rotting  door-steps,  and  then  she  saw  at 
last  the  reason.  They  were  all  chained  there,  Prisoners 
of  Fate,  in  the  dark  jails  of  these  herded  houses. 

She  cried  pitifully,  because  she  could  not  break  the 
fetters  that  bound  them.  She  had  only  her  own  delicate 
hands  and  they  were  bruised  and  aching  with  the  effort. 
They  were  so  tired  now,  those  hands,  so  heavy  that  one 
could  not  lift  them. 

Then  someone  took  them  in  a  warm  and  reassuring 
clasp  and  said  huskily  : 

"It  is  all  right.  When  you  get  well  and  strong 
again  you  will  break  the  chains.  I  will  help  you, 
Fiona." 

It  was  a  voice  she  seemed  to  know,  but  for  the 
moment  it  had  no  meaning.  Only  she  saw  the  great 
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chain,  ever  twisting  in  and  out  of  the  slums,  and  far 
away  in  the  tall  clock-tower  Big  Ben  was  striking  the 
hours  mockingly.  They  clanged  in  her  heart,  one  by 
one.  They  kept  time  to  the  tuneless  chanting  of  the 
slums. 

She  was  running  hither  and  thither  again,  looking 
for  a  way  out  now,  out  of  the  airless  darkness  that 
pressed  close  on  her.  The  chains  were  everywhere, 
twisting  and  winding.  They  tripped  her  up  as  she  ran 
on,  and  Big  Ben  chimed  on  and  on,  still  in  mockery, 
and  she  heard  the  dull,  eternal  hum  of  many  voices,  a 
monotonous  volume  of  meaningless  sound ;  then  another 
sound  mingled,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  rattle  and 
roar  ot  artillery.  The  Thames  faded  away,  and  in  its 
place  came  the  Liffey,  smooth-flowing  under  its  bridges, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  surging  and  swaying,  hoarse 
with  shouting,  and  men  on  house-tops  fighting,  and 
crying  aloud  of  human  rabbit-warrens  and  slums,  and 
chains  that  would  not  break  .  .  . 

It  was  all  terrible  .  .  .  terrible,  and  there  seemed  no 
help  anywhere,  and  no  one  who  cared.  She  ran  out 
again,  calling  aloud,  sobbing  of  dreadful  things.  She 
ran  into  the  churches,  and  strange  gods  leered  at  her 
from  broken  altars  or  stared  in  stony,  derisive  silence. 
No  one  cared  .  .  .  the  people  did  not  care  .  .  .  God 
did  not  care.  .  .  . 

"  Fiona  !  "  said  a  voice.      "Fiona  ! " 

It  pulled  her  back  from  the  black  river  towards 
which  she  ran  in  anguish  and  despair.  A  glimmer 
came  to  her  out  of  the  dark  that  beat  about  her. 

"You  know,"  she  cried,  "you  have  suffered.  You 
have  seen,"  she  began  to  sob  then.  "  Write  !  Write  ! 
Tell  them  of  the  things  you  have  seen.  David  will 
forget  perhaps,  but  you  will  remember." 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  they  stared  up  in  Duncan's 
face.  The  glimmer  of  light  broadened  for  an  instant 
and  became  very  bright.  She  said  to  him  quietly  : 
"Help  to  break  the  chains.  You  will  help  to  break 
the  chains." 

In  a  queer,  breathless  way  he  answered,  "  I  will." 
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And  Fiona  smiled  at  him  her  old  friendly  smile 
and  knew  him  again. 

Then  the  light  vanished  suddenly  and  she  was  left 
alone  in  the  darkness  again,  slipping  down  that  steep 
incline  to  the  rushing  river ;  the  Liffey,  dark  and 
turbulent,  no  longer  sullenly  muttering,  but  thundering 
and  swirling  under  its  bridges,  sweeping  along  and 
carrying  with  it  wreckage  and  ruin.  Its  waters  swept 
down  and  over  her.  With  a  sigh  her  hand  slipped 
from  Duncan's  and  fell  heavily  on  the  coverlet. 

The  nurse  touched  Red  Duncan  sharply  on  the 
shoulder.  He  stood  up,  dazed,  suddenly  and  incre- 
dibly stupid.  A  doctor  pushed  past  him.  The  screen 
clicked  to. 

Then  he  found  himself  in  the  narrow  hall  going 
down  the  stairs,  and  the  grave,  sweet  -  faced  nurse 
shepherding  him.  In  the  hall  below  a  woman  was 
sobbing  aloud,  a  poor  work-worn  creature  in  a  dirty 
shawl,  her  hair  unkempt  about  her  face.  There  were 
only  himself  and  this  woman  left  in  that  hall  as  day 
departed  and  the  shadows  fell. 

There  came  a  chill  and  a  deeper  shadow  a  little  later. 
The  nurse  appeared  on  the  landing  above.  They  heard 
her  footsteps  descend  ;  slowly,  and  side  by  side,  they 
knew  that  Death  walked  with  her,  would  come  to  one  of 
them  with  its  final  and  irrevocable  message.  She  had  a 
message  for  both,  but  she  spoke  to  the  woman  first. 

"She  is  dead,"  she  said  simply. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  woman's  shoulder. 
Duncan  could  not  breathe  ;  the  room  went  dark  before 
his  eyes. 

The  woman  ran  out  into  the  night,  crying,  sobbing, 
her  torn  shawl  streaming  behind  her,  a  thing  dis- 
traught, part  of  the  night,  of  its  darkness  and  sorrow. 
From  many  of  the  shuttered  houses  a  wailing  answered, 
Rachel  of  Ireland  mourning  for  her  children  who  were 
not. 
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FIONA  did  not  die,  but  came  back  to  life  very  slowly 
and  as  one  very  weary.  While  Duncan  was  in  Ireland 
he  went  daily  to  the  hospital  :  when  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allowed  for  holiday  he  went  back  to  England, 
he  crossed  over  each  Saturday  night  and  returned  on 
the  following  evening. 

He  came  quietly  as  he  went  quietly,  sat  by  the  bed- 
side and  recounted  cheerfully  all  the  news  worth  while. 
He  brought  gifts  innumerable.  Letters  and  books  were 
strictly  forbidden.  David's  letters  had  accumulated 
week  by  week,  though  the  last  two  mails  had  brought 
none  from  him. 

The  great  weariness  and  languor  that  hung  over 
Fiona  kept  her  drifting  from  one  day  to  another.  She 
lay  there,  a  mere  shadow  of  herself  and  her  former 
prettiness,  but  Duncan  thought  she  had  never  looked 
more  childlike  and  more  lovely.  His  big  heart  wrapped 
its  tendrils  secretly  about  this  slight  wisp  of  a  girl. 

"  You  are  being  David's  friend  in  very  earnest,"  she 
said  one  day  to  him.  "  How  can  I  ever  thank  you?" 

11  It  is  you  I  have  to  thank,"  he  said  in  his  honest, 
clumsy  way,  "  for  giving  me  a  new  interest  in  life." 

"By  running  out  and  getting  shot?"  she  asked, 
with  a  flash  of  her  old  whimsical  humour.  For  the  first 
time  since  her  illness  she  had  laughed  aloud,  and 
Duncan  went  away  in  a  glow  of  sheer  happiness  at 
the  result.  Fiona  was  brighter  than  she  had  been  for 
a  long  while.  The  nurse  followed  him  out  on  to  the 
landing,  and  beamed  upon  him. 
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"  You've  done  her  good,"  she  said.  A  sense  of 
comradeship  in  their  care  of  Fiona  had  sprung  up 
between  them.  It  was  now  part  of  the  procedure  of  each 
visit,  this  few  minutes'  chat  on  the  landing.  "I  wish 
you  could  come  every  day  now.  She  just  seems  to  live 
from  one  visit  to  another." 

"I  wish  I  could.  But  my  work,  unfortunately, 
makes  claims  that  I  must  meet." 

She  shook  her  head  gaily  at  him.  "Ah,  now,  but 
'tis  the  heart  that  should  count  more  than  the  head  in 
these  things." 

He  went  suddenly  a  deep,  embarrassed  red.  His 
hands  plunged  deeply  into  his  pockets. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  is  engaged  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  promised  I  would  look  after  her." 

The  nurse  smiled  disbelievingly.  She  knew  now, 
of  course,  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  the 
two,  but  she  remembered  also  how  Red  Duncan  had 
waited  on  the  day  and  during  the  night  of  the  crisis. 

"  Shure  anyway,  you  are  looking  after  her  well," 
she  said  cheerfully.  "  I'm  ever  so  disappointed  all  the 
same.  Ye  would  never  guess  the  romance  I've  been 
after  making  up  about  ye." 

Whereat  Duncan  blushed  yet  more  deeply  and 
vanished,  but  the  doctor  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  came 
downstairs,  nodded,  and  waited  for  him. 

"Shure,  you're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  he 
said.  "The  patient  may,  I  think,  be  moved  in  a  week 
or  two,  say  a  fortnight.  I  should  recommend  a  quiet 
place  in  the  country  somewhere,  right  out  of  the  track 
of  cities." 

Then  he  began  to  discuss  her  condition  seriously. 
The  patient,  it  appeared,  was  far  from  well  yet.  The 
utmost  care  would  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  was  a  case  rather  for  restful  and  pleasant  surroundings 
than  the  ordered  routine  of  a  convalescent  home. 

"  What  about  a  sea-trip?  "  Duncan  suggested.  He 
wanted  the  doctor  to  say  at  once  that  it  was  impossible. 
But  the  doctor  took  a  long  time  to  consider  the  point. 

"It's   like  this,"  said    Duncan.     "She  is   engaged 
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to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Australia.  If  you  think  the 
best  thing  would  be  a  sea-trip,  she  could  go  right  away. 
The  voyage  is  generally  pleasant  and  amusing " 

The  doctor  answered  that  he  could  not  advise  it, 
for  a  while  at  any  rate.  It  would  be  two  or  three  months 
before  she  would  be  fit  to  undertake  such  a  journey, 
and  there  were  the  War  conditions  besides. 

Duncan  went  away  with  a  curious  sense  of  elation  at 
this  decision.  As  before,  he  did  not  try  to  analyse  his 
feelings.  Into  his  life  this  girl  had  come,  given  him  a 
new  interest  and  pleasure  in  her  pleasure. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  strode  away,  "  that 
I  have  adopted  a  small  child  who  thinks  it  has  adopted 
me.  Why  do  all  women,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"  insist  on  acting  as  if  they  were  one's  mother?" 

He  laughed  again  as  he  went  his  way,  for  only  that 
morning  Fiona  had  said  to  him  gravely,  "  Your  house- 
keeper is  neglecting  you.  Your  coat  is  torn  there,"  and 
her  little  hand  lightly  touched  his  arm.  "  I  have 
noticed  it  the  last  two  times  you  have  been  here.  You 
must  tell  her  about  it." 

He  promised  to  do  so. 

"  And  when  I  am  well,"  she  added,  "  I  will  do  your 
mending.  You  will  let  me,  won't  you?  It  will  help  to 
pass  the  time.  I  can  darn  and  sew." 

"Really?" 

"Yes,  quite  neatly,"  nodding  her  yellow  head  at 
him  in  the  grave  way  that  had  clung  to  her  of  late. 
"You  will  see." 

That  little  thing  doing  his  mending?  Of  course 
not.  As  if  he  would  let  her  !  She  was  to  rest  and 

fet  well,  quite  well,  to  enjoy  a  spell  of  sunshine  and 
owers,   and  to  form  a   fragrant  memory  of  England 
that    would    wipe    out    all    recollection    of    the    dark 
places. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  that  instant  that  the  thought 
was  born.  Perhaps  a  growing  sense  of  his  own 
loneliness  and  life -emptiness  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Perhaps  the  Irish  doctor's  words  had  added 
their  quota. 
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"  Why  not?"  he  said  to  himself;  and  his  mind 
swept  back  to  a  night  in  a  Soho  cafe  where,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  smoke  and  cheap  wines  and  tinkling 
laughter,  he  and  this  yellow-haired,  wistful-eyed  girl 
had  sat  and  talked  of  cottages  and  gardens  and  an 
English  village. 

"  Why  not?"  he  asked  again. 

Living  at  the  same  place,  year  after  year,  in  the  din 
and  bustle  of  the  City — a  hotel  near  Fleet  Street,  simply 
because  it  was  near  his  work — he  had  insensibly  fallen 
into  a  groove. 

Why  not,  as  she  had  said  in  that  cafe,  a  country 
cottage,  a  garden  of  one's  own,  a  real  home? 

True,  it  would  be  lonely,  but  he  could  get  a  house- 
keeper. When  he  searched  his  memory,  a  dozen 
relations  occurred  to  him  who  would  well  fill  the 
position. 

He  pictured  one  of  those  lattice-windowed,  quaint, 
old-world  cottages  that  only  England  produces  from 
out  her  ancient  villages,  and  his  fancy  dwelt  on  the 
seat  by  the  fire  on  the  old-fashioned  red  hearth,  and 
himself  and  his  pipe  in  the  quiet  of  a  winter  evening, 
or  he  went  farther  afield,  and  revelled  in  anticipation  in 
long  walks  in  the  lingering  twilight. 

Once,  long  ago,  he  had  planned  such  things.  The 
will  had  been  there,  but  the  money  was  wanting.  As 
his  account  in  the  bank  grew,  the  will  had  waned. 
Business  took  the  place  of  ideals  and  old  dreams,  or 
pushed  them  into  the  recesses  of  his  mind.  He  had 
thought  them  withered,  even  dead.  But  at  a  girl's 
touch  they  had  leaped  to  life,  eager,  glowing. 

On  the  way  over  to  Holyhead  he  walked  the  deck 
and  pondered  these  things.  New  plans  took  shape. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  advertisements  were  appearing  in 
different  newspapers  for  an  old-world  cottage  in  an  old- 
world  and  quiet  village. 

In  the  hospital  in  Dublin  the  nurse  was  talking 
cheerily  to  Fiona,  as  she  set  things  in  order  for  the 
night. 

"  Shure,  an'  'twas  a  disappointment  I  had  to-day," 
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she  said.     "  And   to   think  of  all  the  ideas  that  have 
been  running  through  my  head  ! " 

"What  was  it?"  said  Fiona.  In  the  last  few  days 
the  glow  of  returning  health  was  perceptible  in  her 
cheeks.  Light  had  come  back  to  her  eyes.  She  looked 
up  from  the  bundle  of  David's  letters  she  was  re-reading 
to  laugh  at  the  nurse. 

The  nurse  laughed  and  nodded  her  head.  "  'Twas 
about  yourself  and  Mr.  Duncan." 

The  warm  pink  flushed  Fiona's  cheeks.  "  What  has 
he  been  doing?  Proposing?" 

"Shure,  an'  he  has  not."  The  nurse  playfully 
tweaked  a  stray  yellow  curl  below  the  linen  bandage 
that  the  girl  still  wore.  "  But  'twas  myself  said  to  him 
that  I  thought  he  was  paying  his  attentions  to  you." 

"Oh!"  said  Fiona.  Then  she  began  to  laugh. 
"  What  made  you  think  that?  Why,  he  is  just  a  friend 
— a  dear  friend.  My  very  dearest  friend,  I  think,"  she 
added  thoughtfully.  Then  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
nurse.  "  Now  I  wonder  what  made  you  get  that  idea." 

The  nurse  was  busy  tucking  in  the  blankets  in  the 
process  of  remaking  the  bed. 

"Shure,  if  ye  had  seen  him  as  I  did  the  nights  and 
days  ye  were  so  ill,  ye  would  be  thinking  I'm  not  far 
wrong." 

The  pink  came  into  Fiona's  cheeks  again,  and 
glowed  a  little  more  deeply. 

"  You  didn't  tell  me,"  she  said  softly. 

"He  stayed  down  there  in  the  hall  for  hours,  all 
that  day  and  the  night  until  the  crisis  passed.  Are 
friends  always  so  kind?  Ah  no,  mavourneen,  'twas 
the  heart  behind  the  friendship." 

After  a  brief  silence  Fiona  said,  with  her  hand  on 
David's  letters,  and  a  trifle  shyly  : 

"  I  am  engaged  to  someone  in  Australia,  an  Irish- 
man who  has  gone  out  to  make  his  fortune." 

The  nurse  sighed.  So  many  of  the  poor  boys  did 
that,  but  mostly  they  went  to  America,  "where  the 
goold  is  plentiful,  they  do  say,  and  the  Irish  well 
thought  of.  But  'tis  seldom  one  hears  of  them  again." 
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As  she  stood  by  Fiona,  her  kind,  cool  hand  touched 
the  girl's  cheek  for  an  instant. 

"  I'm  not  one  to  be  putting  ye  off  annyone,"  she 
said,  "but  'twas  someone  I  knew  went  away  these 
many  years  to  Canada  and  was  to  be  sending  for  me, 
but  he  married  someone  else.  'Tis  a  way  they  have, 
I'm  thinking,  of  meeting  someone  else  an'  forgetting 
us.  'Tis  a  long,  long  way,  annyhow,  to  remember  one, 
I  suppose." 

Silence  fell  between  them.  It  was  the  nurse  who 
spoke  again  hurriedly. 

"  I  think  I'd  be  after  takin'  the  heart  that's  nearest," 
she  said;  "shure,  'tis  a  good,  true  heart,  and  to  be 
proud  of.  Men  are  not  what  they  were,  mavourneen. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  as  faithful  as  in  the 
old  times." 

"David  is  very  faithful,"  said  Fiona,  but  her  voice 
trembled  ever  so  little. 

"I  thought  my  Denis  was  too,  once,"  said  the 
nurse,  and  then  she  went  suddenly  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  she  had  suddenly  remembered  that  other  patients 
existed. 

Fiona  lay  still  and  thought  over  her  words.  She 
thought  of  David  far  away,  and  of  his  letters,  and  her 
heart  gave  a  throb  of  content.  He  had  not  spoken  of 
Mary  Perkins  in  his  last  letters  at  all.  Perhaps  she 
had  married  Paddy  Ryan  by  now.  She  would  like  to 
know  Mary.  Some  day  she  would  meet  her  and  would 
thank  her  for  being  so  kind  to  David. 

So  her  thoughts  ran,  but  ever  and  anon  they  came 
back  to  Red  Duncan,  big,  honest-hearted,  clumsy  Red 
Duncan.  And  always  her  heart  glowed  as  she  thought 
of  him. 

He  had  done  more  for  Fiona  than  he  knew.  He 
had  given  a  woman  back  her  faith  in  men,  in  their 
disinterested  friendship. 

"Dear  Duncan,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  she 
thought  of  his  frayed  cuffs,  of  his  worn  suit,  of  the 
unmended  place  on  his  shoulder  where  the  nail  had 
torn  the  cloth. 
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Her  heart  went  out  to  him  wistfully,  sad  for  him, 
very  tender  for  the  lonely  man  plodding  his  loveless 
way  through  life. 

"Dear  Duncan,"  she  said  again,  just  ere  she  fell 
asleep  happily,  for  in  the  morning  the  Australian 
mail  was  due  and  she  would  have  a  letter  from  David. 
And  in  the  morning  the  letter  came,  a  letter  that  David, 
far  away  in  Glenloth,  had  written  in  haste  and  posted 
in  the  wrong  envelope. 
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FAR  away,  in  a  country  township  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Australian  mallee,  Mary  Perkins  was  rinding  the  hitherto 
simple  and  rose-hued  skein  of  life  all  tangled  and 
suddenly  and  bewilderingly  colourless. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  take  her 
accustomed  place  again  at  the  quiet  loom  of  everyday 
existence.  The  threads  snapped  in  her  hand,  or 
crumbled  into  dust  and  ashes  like  the  wonderful  vision 
that  had  illumined  her  frank,  girlish  heart. 

But  there  were  behind  Mary  Perkins,  as  behind 
every  woman  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  forces  undreamt  of, 
dormant  in  the  placid  days,  but  leaping  to  quick, 
defensive  life  in  the  hour  of  combat. 

She  waged  her  battle  alone.  It  was  a  strange  thing 
that  while  everybody  naturally  gravitated  towards  Mary 
Perkins  with  their  load  of  troubles,  real  and  imaginary, 
Mary  herself,  in  this  hour  when  grief  and  sorrow  had 
their  way  with  her,  confided  in  nobody. 

At  the  end  of  May  she  was  perceptibly  paler  and 
thinner,  but  in  the  mallee,  after  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  many  calls  on  her  vitality,  this  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Mary  went  away  usually  every  June, 
before  the  rains  of  July  swept  the  earth  and  its  wild 
winds  tore  through  the  trees  and  howled  about  the 
eaves. 

Mary  left  earlier  this  year,  before  May  was  past  with 
its  flaunting  red  and  gold  streamers  and  its  carpet  of 
littered  leaves  from  the  English  poplars. 

To  the  Australian  trees,  as  to  Mary  Perkins,  there 
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came  outwardly  no  change.  The  leaves  still  hung, 
green  and  tender,  in  delicate  tracery  against  a  winter 
sky  that  was  often  bluer  than  that  of  an  English 
summer.  Only  the  silver  bark  peeled  from  the  slender- 
boled  trunks  and  grew  mottled  like  the  birch's.  Mary 
smiled  and  laughed  as  usual,  perhaps  more  gaily  if 
anything.  Before  May  ended  Mary  went  to  town  for 
a  holiday. 

It  happened  to  be  the  day  before  David  came  back 
from  a  tour  of  the  mallee.  He  had  started  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  public  meeting  on  irrigation.  It  had  been 
part  of  a  pre-arranged  programme,  that  tour.  Time 
was  short,  and  there  was  much  to  be  done,  each  day 
elaborately  planned  out. 

For  there  were  speeches  here,  meetings  of  farmers 
there,  inspections  of  the  land  everywhere.  David  had 
to  go,  he  was  indispensable. 

He  had  driven  out  towards  the  heart  of  the  mallee 
with  the  news  from  Ireland  dinning  in  his  ears.  There 
had  come  to  him  for  one  wild,  mad  moment — evil 
though  the  tidings  were — the  desire  to  throw  up  every- 
thing, to  rush  away  to  the  will-o'-the-wisp  light 
which  ever  beckoned  from  Erin,  and  which  now,  it 
seemed,  flamed  like  a  beacon  across  the  sundering 
seas. 

That  a  wild,  mad  joy  possessed  the  heart  of  David  at 
the  news  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  had  flashed  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth — "  Ireland  a  nation  again  !  " — is  not 
to  be  denied. 

That  was  in  the  first  hour  of  knowledge,  when 
the  real  meaning  and  ideals  behind  the  rising  were 
for  the  moment  ignored,  for  David  was  of  the  socialistic 
rather  than  the  political  order  of  Sinn  Feiner.  He 
saw  the  smoke  of  the  razed  slums  that  once  had 
seethed  with  vice  and  disease,  exposing  the  real  Dublin 
that  lay  rotting  behind  the  beauty  of  Sackville  Street ; 
he  saw  crooked  paths  made  straight,  and  lives  made 
wholesome  that  had  stunted  and  dwarfed  in  fetid,  airless 
atmospheres,  but  the  flames  of  these  things,  raging 
and  burning  in  the  pyre  of  rebellion,  obscured  his 
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view  of  the  more  ominous  and  more  hideous  conflagra- 
tion in  the  fields  of  Flanders. 

In  the  fierce,  exultant  moment  that  came  to  him 
on  the  heels  of  the  first  news,  he  had  written  of  the 
thoughts  that  animated  him,  as  he  felt  sure  they  would 
animate  every  Irishman  in  Australia,  yet  it  was  with 
an  Irishman  he  drove  out  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  tour. 

He  had  left  an  article  on  the  desk,  ready  for  the 
printer.  Mary  Perkins  found  it  when  he  had  gone. 
She  read  it  through,  and  some  of  the  warm  colour 
went  out  of  her  cheeks.  Slowly  she  tore  it  to  pieces, 
which  she  consigned  to  the  office  fire.  "For  David's 
sake,"  she  whispered.  She  wrote,  instead,  of  the 
irrigation  question,  of  the  editor's  journey  north- 
wards that  would  take  weeks,  of  all  that  it  meant 
and  was  to  mean ;  and  the  Irish  Rebellion  only 
occupied  a  short  paragraph  in  the  column  of  "  cables 
received." 

As  David  and  old  Denis  Ryan  swung  out  into 
the  glory  of  the  newborn  day,  the  grasses  sparkled 
with  dew,  as  if  millions  of  diamonds  had  been  flung 
forth  by  the  careless  hand  of  the  dawn,  and  spider- 
webs  stretched  from  bush  to  bush  glistening  in  the 
rising  sun.  Then  David  spoke  of  the  rebellion. 

He  was  an  Irishman  for  the  time,  a  Sinn  Feiner, 
with  the  glowing  panorama  of  a  new  future  spreading 
out  before  his  eyes. 

The  sunrise  was  gilding  the  earth  with  gold,  tipping 
the  tall  trees  with  flame,  flinging  long,  ever-broadening 
paths  across  the  green  fields  of  Australia.  David 
pointed  to  it  exultantly. 

4 'The  dawn!"  he  cried.  "Look  at  it,  Ryan!  A 
new  day  and  new  hope,  the  stirring  of  new  things." 

But  Ryan  was  cold.  He  flicked  his  whip  absently 
about  the  ears  of  the  off-leader  as  he  drove  on. 

"  Don't  you  see  it,  man?"  cried  David. 

"  I  see  the  dawn  over  the  mallee,"  said  Denis  Ryan. 
"But  I  see  the  grey  day  for  Ireland.  I'm  old  an' 
you're  young.  I'm  not  forgetting  that,  Davy  boy, 
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but  'tis  wiser  you'll  be  if  you  say  these  things  to  me 
an'  to  no  one  else." 

David  stared  at  that  old  face  with  its  wrinkles  of 
wisdom. 

"Good  God,  doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you, 
Denis?"  he  said.  "  Ye  have  the  Irish  blood  in  your 
veins " 

"Ay,  I  have  that.  But  I'm  not  the  wild  Irish  lad  I 
was  forty  year  ago,  when  I  came  out  here  with  my  hand 
agin  ivery  man  and  belaving  ivery  man's  hand  agin 
me.  Maybe  my  blood's  gone  cold  since  then,  or  maybe, 
too,  I've  acquired  what  the  Australians  call  '  a  little 
horse-sense.'  But  I've  seen  a  great  deal  in  my  time, 
Davy — you'll  be  allowing  me  that  much?" 

"  I'm  stirred  to  the  very  depths  o'  me,"  cried  David 
hotly,  uan'  you'll  sit  there  and  tell  me  I'm  wrong, 
maybe." 

Old  Denis  flicked  his  whip  thoughtfully. 

"  Shure,  you  are  wrong,  but  you'll  not  be  belavin' 
it.  It  takes  many  years  to  be  seein'  it,  Davy.  Ye've 
got  to  get  away,  to  a  place  something  like  this,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  tumbling  stretch  of  the  plains  that  rolled 
westwards  seemingly  to  the  far  horizon,  "  and  then  ye 
get  the  true  perspective." 

"  I'll  never  change,"  said  David,  and  he  brought  his 
hand  down  with  such  a  thump  on  the  wooden  framework 
of  the  seat  that  the  horses  started  into  a  sudden  gallop. 
"  I'll  never  change." 

"Ye  think  not?"  said  Ryan.  He  was  handling  his 
team  dexterously  as  the  buggy  rocked  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  road  flew  by  under  the  clattering  iron-shod 
hoofs.  "Ye  think  not,  Davy?  Shure,  ye  have  the 
bit  in  your  teeth  now,  like  the  horses,  and  ye  think 
that  the  road  is  yours,  and  ye  will  dash  along  it  wid 
the  world  slipping  past  unnoticed.  Ye  think  that  'tis 
yourself  has  flung  it  aside.  But  ye  have  not  at  all. 
Tis  but  you,  and  the  bit  between  your  teeth,  and  if 
you're  not  pulled  up  in  time,  'tis  yourself  only  that 
will  be  damaged." 

He  had   the  team   in    hand   now,   the   reins  wound 
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about  his  tanned  and  freckled  wrist.  The  horses  felt  the 
grip  of  steel  and  the  pace  slackened. 

"  Ye  can't  do  it,  Davy,"  said  old  Ryan  kindly. 
"  Ye  run  away  on  your  own,  like  the  horses,  ye  take  the 
bit  between  your  teeth  an'  gallop  off  as  if  you  had  freed 
Ireland.  But  I  know  that  just  now  I  can  no  more  be 
explaining  to  you  why  this  rebellion  is  wrong,  than  I 
can  explain  to  these  horses  that  the  thing  that  frightened 
them  was  your  own  fist,  and  not  a  bogy.  They've  got 
the  halter  over  their  eyes,  and  so  have  you,  Davy  boy. 
Bolting  won't  mend  matters." 

"  It  will  show  England  that  we  are  no  longer  content 
to  be  slaves "  David  began. 

"  Now,  now,"  said  old  Ryan  gently.  "Shure,  an' 
here  ye  are  wid  the  bit  in  your  teeth  again." 

"  Will  ye  deny  we  are  slaves?  "  David  asked  hotly. 
"That  we  are  driven,  like  those  wretched  horses,  in 
harness " 

"  I'd  be  after  thankin'  ye  not  to  call  my  horses 
wretched,  Davy.  They're  the  foinest  horses  in  the 
whole  of  the  district.  And  since  ye  have  miscalled 
them,  if  ye  don't  mind  I'll  thrash  it  out  to  my  own 
conclusion." 

He  touched  the  off-roan  gently  with  a  whip. 

"  Shure,  'tis  the  sprightly  divil  that  one,"  he  said. 
"A  foine  mare,  but  always  looking  for  trouble  where 
none  exists.  Shyin'  at  a  bit  of  paper  that  flies  across 
the  road  I  Takin'  the  bit  in  her  teeth  an'  gallopin'  off 
at  ivery  opportunity  !  Once  or  twice  when  I've  tried 
her  in  single  harness,  the  beggar  has  bolted  off  on  her 
own,  and  been  found  miles  away,  foodless  and  starving, 
wid  a  bit  of  the  broken  shafts  still  clinging  to  her, 
and  the  buggy  broken." 

"She  wants  shooting,  then,"  said  David  shortly; 
"  she  can't  have  been  broken  in  properly,  but  I  don't 
see  what  this  has  to  do  with  Ireland." 

"  Bedad,  thin,  ye  are  not  the  clever  man  I  thought 
ye,  Davy,"  remarked  Ryan  grimly.  "But  I  couldn't 
be  seeing  this,  meself,  once.  And  when  I  used  to  hear 
folk  sayin'  that  Ireland  wanted  dropping  into  the  say, 
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or  breaking  in  properly,  the  blood  would  be  boiling  in 
my  veins  until  I  saw  red  and  felt  I  must  kill  somebody. 
An'  I've  cracked  some  foine  skulls  in  my  time,  maybe." 

David  laughed  at  that.  Old  Ryan  leaned  towards 
him.  "Look  here,  my  boy.  I'm  not  prachin'  to  ye, 
but  I'm  tellin'  you  this,  as  long  as  Ireland  shies  at  bits 
of  white  paper  blown  across  the  road,  there'll  always 
be  trouble.  If  she  is  going  to  bolt  whiniver  it  suits 
her  fancy,  she  will  not  run  in  single  harness  anny  more 
than  she  will  in  double.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  like  the 
look  of  this  rebellion,  Davy.  It's  bound  to  end  in 
defate." 

"No,  no!"  David  cried,  but  old  Ryan  shook  his 
head. 

"  Ireland's  bolted,  and  she's  smashing  up  things. 
And  she's  bolted  at  a  time  when  her  mate  in  harness, 
Davy,  is  wounded  nigh  unto  death.  An'  Ireland's 
trampling  on  her  mate,  dragging  her  along  a  dangerous 
road,  with  Sinn  Feinism  in  the  sate  and  holding  the 
whip.  There's  the  sheer  cliff  of  disaster  ahead,  an'  ye 
can't  see  that  ye  all  go  down  together." 

He  was  a  Cork  man  and  he  swung  back  to  the 
years  and  to  Cork  emphasis. 

"  Begor,  ye  can't  be  seein'  it !  Begor,  ye  have  the 
damn  halther  over  the  eyes  of  ye  !  Begor,  ye  cannot 
feel  the  disgrace  at  all,  at  all." 

He  turned  his  tanned,  working  face  to  David,  his 
eyes  ablaze. 

"  Begor,  what  are  ye  all  doin'?"  he  said.  "  Ireland 
was  never  betther,  never  more  prosperous.  Begor, 
there's  niver  a  damn  man  in  the  south  or  west,  that's 
a  dacent  man  and  a  workin'  man,  who  will  be  wid  the 
bolting  filly  of  Sinn  Feinism.  Fight  if  ye  want  to, 
but,  begor,  choose  a  dacent  time  for  it.  Don't  be 
thrailin'  the  name  of  Ireland  in  the  dirt,  an'  thramplin' 
on  your  wounded  mate  who's  fighting  for  her  own 
existence." 

"You  don't  understand,  Dinny.  Would  you  be 
callin'  England  a  mate?  Ireland's  mate?" 

"Oh!     I    know    what    ye    would   be    sayin',    that 
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England's  got  the  box-sate,  Davy,  an'  been  crackin' 
the  whip.  But,  if  ye  look  back,  ye  will  see  that  maybe 
the  whole  trouble  is  that  England  didn't  try  to  drive 
ye,  she  tried  to  amble  along  in  double  harness  wid  ye. 
An'  ye  would  not  have  it.  If  ye  look  at  the  box-sate 
ye'll  find  that  'tis  not  England  that  is  crackin'  the  whip 
over  ye.  Begor,  it  is  not." 

"Then  who  is?"  cried  David.     "Who  else?" 

"  I'm  not  a  man  for  sayin'  annything  agin  my 
Church,  Davy,"  said  old  Ryan.  "  For  I  belave  that 
'tis  the  ill-luck  comes  of  it,  though  I'm  no  longer 
belavin'  I  can  be  turned  into  a  goat  for  shpakin'  my 
mind.  But  I  tell  ye  this,  that  everything  in  Ireland  is 
wrong." 

He  had  calmed  down  and  he  spoke  in  a  lower  voice. 

"I  tell  ye  this,  Davy.  Ireland's  education  is  all 
wrong.  The  whole  system  is  wrong.  The  travesty  of 
justice  is  the  talk  of  the  world.  And  why?  Because 
the  fella  on  the  box-sate  thinks  a  whip  is  the  secret  of 
driving.  An'  the  weals  of  that  whip  has  seared  the 
body,  and  cut  deep  into  the  soul  as  well,  of  many  a 
good  Irishman." 

He  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side.  "  Ah  I  Davy, 
Davy,  ye  haven't  seen  men  come  out  here  as  I've  seen 
them.  Ye  haven't  larned  to  know  why  people  just 
shrug  their  shoulders  when  an  Irish  name  comes  often 
before  a  police-court.  Ye  can't  understand  yet  why 
men  can  stand  up  in  Australia,  and  in  America,  too, 
and  maintain  that  the  Irish  minority  has  the  greatest 
criminal  percentage.  'Tis  the  mark  o'  the  whip,  Davy, 
the  mark  o'  the  whip.  An'  there's  more  things  for  ye 
to  fight  for  than  irrigation,  an'  dramin'  of  settlin'  Irish 
colonies  out  here.  Not  that  perhaps  ye  won't  come  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  that  way.  An'  ye  will  maybe 
have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  one  day,  and 
if  the  whip  crack  over  your  head,  Davy,  in  a  country 
like  this,  ye  have  no  need  to  moind  it." 

They  drove  on  in  silence,  facing  the  level  rolling 
plains,  stretching  away  and  away,  the  grey-green,  low- 
growing  mulga  golden  in  the  sunlight. 
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It  was  like  an  Irish  spring  day,  in  its  blue  and  pale 
gold  and  the  soft  wind  sweeping  past  them.  The  air 
was  redolent  of  pine  and  fragrant  mulga,  and  birds 
were  a-flutter  in  the  bushes  that  lined  the  roads,  or 
singing  as  they  winged  their  way  overhead. 

The  yellow-sanded  road  ran  before  them  out  into 
the  heart  of  the  sunlit  morning.  They  drove  on  and  on 
until  the  sunlight  waned.  Then  the  road  began  to  turn 
and  dip  suddenly  to  the  left,  to  the  white  houses  and 
galvanised  iron  roofs,  shining  like  silver  in  the  sun,  and 
the  bright,  red-brick  chimneys  of  a  township.  They 
drove  on  by  a  lake  fringed  with  willows  that  drooped  to 
the  water's  edge.  A  cloud  of  curlews  whirred  upwards 
from  the  grass  by  the  road,  and  a  flock  of  brilliant  green 
and  scarlet  parrots  flashed  across  the  sky  calling  aloud 
as  they  went.  A  typical  mallee  township  lay  before 
them,  and  here  the  shining  metals  of  the  railway  ended. 
Beyond  was  the  mallee,  beckoning  mysteriously  and 
luringly,  its  wide  acres  and  tumbling  plains  and  un- 
touched fields  waiting  for  the  harrow  of  progress,  for 
the  plough  of  civilisation  to  forge  on  and  on  with  the 
long  furrows  rippling  behind. 

Roads  should  be  made,  land  was  to  be  rolled  and 
cleared  and  ploughed,  harvests  must  be  sown  and 
gathered,  homes  should  lift  their  shining  silver  roofs  on 
the  far  and  almost  unknown  slopes,  winding  canals  be 
built  through  the  parched  ways  to  soak  the  thirsty 
soil. 

In  the  township  of  Sealake  the  roads  were  as  yet 
unmade,  and  its  one  long  street  was  primitive  with  its 
huddle  of  wooden  houses,  its  two  pubs,  its  main  shops 
making  a  brave  display,  and  the  dun-coloured  govern- 
ment paint  fresh  on  its  brand-new  and  imposing  post- 
office  and  school. 

A  flock  of  sheep  meandered  slowly  down  the  main 
street  in  the  dust  of  the  road.  Ryan  hitched  his  horses 
to  the  newest  veranda-post,  twisting  the  reins  round. 
He  slung  down  the  bags  of  chaff  under  their  noses  and 
went  on  the  hunt  for  a  bucket  of  water. 

They  rested  for  the  night  in  a  friendly  hotel,  where 
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the  even  friendlier  township  forgathered  and  discussed 
the  events  of  the  day.  On  the  door  of  the  local  news- 
paper was  the  announcement  of  the  Irish  rebellion. 
Since  David  had  left  Glenloth,  further  news  had  filtered 
through.  The  flag  of  the  Irish  Republic  was  floating 
where  for  several  generations  had  floated  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain.  As  the  night  wore  on  the  bar  filled. 
Men — I  have  said  it  before,  but  I'll  say  it  again,  for  it's 
as  well  to  remember  it — men  in  Australian  pubs  forgather 
more  for  the  sake  of  company  than  of  drinking.  Often 
glasses  remained  untouched,  but  here  and  there,  of 
course,  were  exceptions,  men  who  "  shouted  "  for  every- 
body else,  and  who  were  "shouted,"  or  treated,  in 
return. 

There  were  young  Irish- Australians  there  who  came 
over  to  David  and  Ryan  as  they  sat  at  a  corner  table. 
They  shook  hands  and  spoke  to  David  about  Ireland 
with  the  astonishing  frankness  of  an  Australian. 

"  Dirty  bit  of  business!"  said  one,  a  curly-headed 
boy,  his  slouch  hat  pushed  back  from  a  typical  Irish 
face.  He  spoke  with  just  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
brogue.  "  What  are  they  playing  at?  " 

Denis  Ryan  had  touched  David's  foot  as  a  warning 
to  keep  his  views  to  himself.  For  all  the  cheeriness  and 
good-natured  chaff  and  laughter  that  echoed  through 
the  bar-room,  hot  hearts  beat  under  the  striped  galatea 
shirts. 

"To  think,"  said  the  boy  indignantly,  "that  they 
will  up  and  stab  old  England  in  the  back  when  she's 
righting  for  her  own  life,  and  for  us  as  well  !  Why,  as 
soon  as  I  heard  it  this  morning,  I  said  to  meself,  '  This  is 
enough' ;  I'm  off  by  the  night  mail  to  join  up,  farm  or 
no  farm." 

"You  are  going  to  enlist?"  said  David  involuntarily. 

"Nearly  every  man  in  this  bar,  every  man  who  is 
fit,  that  is."  He  sat  down  beside  David.  "Tell  me, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  Irish  question?" 

"  I'd  rather,"  said  David,  "hear  what  you  thought 
of  it,"  and  Denis  breathed  more  freely  at  that. 

The  boy  laughed.     "Well,   to  tell   you   the  truth, 
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over  here  we  can't  understand  what  they  want.  It 
seems  to  us  that  they  don't  know  themselves,  that 
when  you  give  them  what  they  clamour  for,  they 
immediately  want  to  chuck  it  aside,  and  abuse  Great 
Britain  for  giving  it.  I  ought  to  understand,  because 
my  father  and  mother  are  Irish,  but  it  puzzles  me." 

''But  they,  your  parents,  would  understand  perhaps," 
David  remarked  at  a  venture. 

The  boy  smiled.  "I  think  they  have  given  it  up 
as  a  problem  beyond  them.  There  are  still  a  few  family 
texts  hanging  on  the  wall,  as  it  were,  such  as  '  The 
Distressful  Country,'  and  'Dear  troubled  old  Erin,'  and 
'The  Green  Isle  of  Sorrows."  He  got  up  to  go. 
"Personally,  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  a  country  that 
wouldn't  try  to  mend  its  own  torn  shirt  instead  of 
abusing  another  country  for  bringing  the  wrong  colour 
of  cotton  for  the  mending." 

"That,"  said  Ryan  after  he  had  gone,  "is  typical 
of  the  new  generation  that  holds  out  the  hands  of  fellow- 
ship over  the  graves  of  the  old  generation.  When  you 
are  as  old  as  I  am,  David,  you  will  agree  that  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  end." 

As  he  went  to  his  room  that  night  early  on  account 
of  the  start  north-westward  at  dawn,  he  heard  a  man's 
voice  in  one  of  the  rooms,  speaking  through  the  hessian 
wall  to  another. 

"  I  say,"  it  drawled,  "  did  you  see  that  those  blanky 
Sydney  bishops  have  sent  a  cable  to  Johnnie  Redmond?" 

"No!     Anything  interestin'?" 

"  No  !     Just  to  say,  '  Home  Rule  real  remedy.' ' 

A  hearty  guffaw  and  the  creaking  of  a  bed  as  its 
owner  turned  in.  "Guess  I'd  have  sent  an  answer  if 
I'd  been  Johnnie.  Just  two  words.  No  need  to  be 
spendin'  more  money  out  of  the  funds  than  that." 

"What's  the  words?" 

"Conscription  First" 

David's  hands  clenched  as  he  listened  to  those  drawl- 
ing, careless  words.     These  men  who  knew  nothing  of 
Ireland,   how  could  they  speak   like  that?     The  voice 
drawled  again  across  his  thoughts, 
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"Guess  those  blokes  would  fight  if  they  brought  in 
conscription  over  there,  Paddy." 

"It's  a  pity  they  can't  save  their  fighting  for  the 
trenches.  I'm  not  going  to  skite  about  my  Irish  blood 
after  this,  especially  when  I  join  up  next  week.  I'm 
not  over-keen  on  some  of  these  English  jackaroos  my- 
self, but  I  guess  I  wouldn't  kick  any  of  'em  when  he's 
using  his  fists  to  smash  a  blackguard." 

For  a  long  while,  after  their  reverberant  snores  shook 
the  frame  buildings,  David  lay  awake. 

Thoughts  beat  against  his  brain  with  maddening 
persistence.  He  had  thought  that  these  men,  with  Irish 
blood  in  their  veins,  would  have  taken  a  different  view, 
that  they  would  have  seen  with  his  eyes. 

But  they  saw  with  their  own.  They  had  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  one  that  hurt. 

"  '  But  I  guess  I  wouldn't  kick  any  of  'em  when  he's 
using  his  fists  to  smash  a  blackguard.' ' 

Was  all  the  world  seeing  the  rebellion  in  this  light, 
he  wondered?  The  question  followed  him  throughout 
all  the  weeks  he  spent  in  the  mallee.  He  sat  silent 
enough  at  Ryan's  side,  but  his  brain  burned  with  the 
thoughts  that  surged  through  it. 

Denis  let  him  alone.  Neither  spoke  of  the  rising 
until  one  day  they  struck  another  township,  struggling 
hard  with  the  meagre  rainfall  and  in  fear  of  another 
drought.  It  was  as  they  pulled  up  at  the  one  hotel  at 
the  far  end,  that  they  found  the  Irish  rebellion  the  topic 
of  the  day. 

But  the  demeanour  of  the  men  who  discussed  it 
had  changed.  No  longer  were  there  good-natured  chaff 
and  easy  acceptance  of  Irish  riots.  A  deep  anger 
ran  through  the  crowd.  They  gathered  in  knots  on  the 
verandas,  on  the  unpaved  streets,  discussing  the  news 
that  had  come  through. 

"Dumdum  bullets!"  said  one  man.  "Those  soft- 
nosed  bullets  that  spread  and  gangrene  the  flesh  !  " 

And  as  they  drove  on  later  Ryan  said,  in  a  dazed, 
horror-stricken  way  : 

"  Dumdum  bullets  .  .  .  No,    no.  ..."     And  then 
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again,  "  Dumdum  bullets,  begor  I  They're  as  bad  as 
the  Germans." 

Three  weeks  after  this  the  buggy  turned  down  the 
Sealake  road  again,  by  the  fringed  willows  and  the 
cool  dark  glimmer  of  water. 

Rain  had  fallen  on  the  dusty  road,  and  the  gardens 
and  the  tall  eucalyptus  trees  were  exhaling  a  fragrance 
wonderfully  refreshing,  like  the  tang  of  the  sea  and  the 
added  perfume  of  banks  of  wild  mignonette.  David 
had  changed  in  these  few  weeks.  He  was  gaunt  of 
face,  though  the  sun  had  tanned  him  and  freckled  his 
hands,  that  were  browned  also  with  the  open  air  and 
sunshine. 

It  was  June  before  he  returned  to  Glenloth.  He 
came  unexpectedly  just  before  July  flung  out  her  stormy 
banners  and  unloosed  her  wild  winds. 

Ryan  and  he  drove  in  late  at  night,  down  the  long 
road  that  wound  by  the  river  and  past  Old  Court  into 
the  township.  David  had  a  sense  of  home-coming,  of 
turning  to  some  place  that  seemed  a  haven  after  his 
whirl  of  conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions. 

Was  he  grown  suddenly  old  and  tired  that  Ireland 
was  receding  from  him,  too,  that  he  now  stood  afar  off 
as  a  spectator,  no  longer  as  a  combatant,  that  he  could 
judge  her,  could  see  faults  and  follies  where  once  none 
had  seemed  to  exist? 

He  was  coming  home,  thought  David,  to  where  he 
would  be  drawn  as  by  a  magnet,  to  the  office,  to  the 
work  that  waited  at  his  hand.  He  was  coming  home, 
too,  to  the  township  that  held  Mary  Perkins,  Mary 
whom  he  had  not  forgotten  and  never  would  forget  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  knew  that  now.  He  knew,  as 
he  had  hurriedly  written,  in  that  bush  township  far 
north,  to  Red  Duncan,  that  someone  had  entered  his 
heart,  and  he  could  not  break  hers.  But  he  had 
resolved,  and  had  also  written  to  Duncan,  that  Fiona 
would  never  know. 

He  had  given  Fiona  hope,  held  its  light  to  her  feet, 
and  the  road  gleamed  for  her  because  it  was  as  the  sun 
of  a  new  life  shining.  She  had  written  this  in  her 
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letters,  counting  the  days,  she  said,  trembling  some- 
times lest  it  should  all  be  a  dream,  and  she  wake  up  and 
find  life  desolate  and  bereft. 

It  was  the  last  letter  he  had  received  from  Fiona  that 
made  him  write  to  Duncan.  Duncan  was  his  friend, 
far  away,  and  therefore  the  confidence  would  lose  its 
embarrassment.  The  thing  he  could  not  have  said  to 
Duncan  he  had  written,  and  the  burden  of  it  all  had 
been  that  though  his  heart  had  gone  to  another,  Fiona 
should  never  know. 

As  they  drove  by  Old  Court  they  saw  that  the  house 
was  lit  as  usual,  a  beacon  of  brightness  in  the  soft  dark- 
ness. By  the  gateway  the  red  spark  of  a  pipe  glowed. 

Ryan  drew  up  suddenly,  and  said  : 

"  Is  that  you,  Bill?" 

William  Perkins  answered.  He  came  across  the 
gravelled  footpath  out  to  the  road.  His  white  hair 
shone  in  the  light  of  the  lamps. 

"  So  it's  you,"  he  said.  His  greeting  was  warm, 
and  he  wrung  their  hands  as  if  they  had  been  away  for 
years  instead  of  weeks.  "  Come  inside,  both  of  you." 

But  Ryan  shook  his  head.  "I'm  for  home  and 
mother,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  Is  that  boy  of  mine 
hanging  round  your  premises  anywhere?" 

"He's  just  gone  home."  He  turned  his  head  and 
called,  "Mary." 

But  if  Mary  had  been  by  the  gateway  in  the  dark- 
ness as  the  buggy  drove  up  she  was  not  there  now. 

"  You  must  come  in,  anyhow,"  said  Perkins. 
"You're  not  going  to  monopolise  him  any  more, 
Denis.  Get  home  with  you  !  " 

Ryan  laughed.  "  Bedad,  I'll  lave  it  to  him,  Bill. 
He  was  to  have  a  bite  and  sup  with  me.  But  'tis 
yourself  and  the  swatest  colleen  in  Glenloth  that  may 
timpt  him.  How's  Mary?" 

"  Not  so  well,  I'm  thinking.  But  she's  going  away 
for  a  holiday  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning."  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  guide  David's  foot  in  the  dark  to 
the  steep  step  of  the  buggy,  "Says  she  is  going  to 
have  about  two  months  in  the  City." 
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"You'll  be  losing  her,  if  she  stays  that  long." 

Perkins  shook  his  head.  "Ay,  I'm  afraid  I  shall." 
He  began  frankly  to  discuss  the  possibility.  He  sighed. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  will,  somehow.  There's  someone  down 
there  always  writing,  and  once  she  used  to  laugh  about 
it,  but  she's  grown  quieter  and  more  settled  of  late." 

Ryan  grunted.  "  It's  a  bad  sign.  My  Kate  was 
like  that.  Very  quiet  for  a  while,  then  comes  in  and 
says  to  me,  '  Tis  Terry  Doolan  will  be  wantin'  me  after 
this  harvest.' '  He  gathered  up  his  reins  again,  "  Well, 
ye  can't  expect  to  have  Mary  for  ever.  'Tis  the  wonder 
that  ye've  had  her  as  long  as  ye  have.  So  long  I  " 

Another  second  and  he  was  speeding  down  the  road 
into  the  township,  the  lamp-lights  dancing  like  flitting 
wills-o'-the-wisp.  Outside  of  Ryan's  house  could  be 
heard  the  call  of  his  voice,  the  shrill  cry  of  bushman 
and  townsman  alike. 

"Coo-oo-^/" 

Then  a  clamour  of  tongues,  the  clang  of  the  gate  as 
it  opened  and  shut,  a  child's  excited  shout,  "  Dad's 
home  I " 

Through  the  tall  gate  of  Old  Court  David  passed 
again,  and  all  the  resolves  he  had  made  seemed  shaken, 
and  a  great  trembling  seized  him. 

In  the  doorway,  holding  the  light  so  that  it  showed 
the  three  steep  steps  up  the  veranda,  stood  Mary 
Perkins,  tall  and  slim.  For  a  moment  her  sweet, 
grave  eyes  looked  at  him,  and  then  they  were  raised 
away  and  away  into  the  dark,  star-powdered  night, 
with  its  clouds  and  its  hint  of  storms  and  soft  dark- 
ness that  was  full  of  the  fragrance  of  the  last  of  the 
roses.  The  flowers  had  lingered  a  long  time,  but 
they  were  all  dead  now,  and  the  winds  of  the  world 
would  come  and  sweep  them  away,  on  and  on,  whirl- 
ing leaf  and  shrivelling  bud,  like  Mary's  heart. 
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EXPLANATIONS 
"MARY!" 

They  were  alone  for  the  first  time  since  David  had 
entered  the  room,  the  long,  high-walled  room,  in  which 
nothing  was  altered,  save  Mary. 

She  stood  by  the  piano,  with  the  silver  candlesticks 
flickering  behind  her  head,  her  slender,  white-robed 
figure  glimmering  palely  against  the  polished  panel. 
The  rose-shaded  lights  flung  a  subdued  glow  over 
her  face,  lending  her  a  delicate,  indescribable  beauty. 
She  had  played,  because  her  father  wished  it,  and  had 
even  sung  to  them.  David  had  said  nothing.  She 
had  seemed  so  composed,  so  like  the  old  Mary  at 
first. 

It  must  have  been  the  wan  light  and  shadow  of 
the  flickering  candlelight  at  the  door  that  caused  her 
to  appear  different,  that  threw  those  dark  purple  shadows 
under  her  eyes,  for  she  had  listened  and  laughed, 
and  told  stories  of  Glenloth  and  all  that  had  happened 
since  his  departure,  and  had  sung  a  frivolous  song 
with  a  swinging  lilt  and  a  ripple  of  laughter  in  the 
music. 

Then  all  at  once,  when  her  father  left  the  room 
to  search  for  some  paper  he  wanted  to  show  David, 
there  had  come  the  moment  when  Mary  dropped  her 
hands  on  the  keys  as  if  their  weight  were  too  heavy 
to  bear. 


She  sprang  to  her   feet  at  the   first   movement  he 
made,  before  even  his  voice  reached  her. 
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She  said,  a  little  desperately,  while  her  hands 
groped  as  if  for  support  behind  her,  "  I  am  so  tired.  It 
was  very  stupid  of  me.  But  I — am  so — tired." 

She  lifted  one  of  the  tall  silver  candlesticks,  as  if  to 
leave,  but  he  took  it  gently  from  her  and  set  it  down 
again. 

"  Mary,  you  are  going  away  in  the  morning.  I've 
got  to  say  something  to  you,  and  I  must  say  it  now 
before  you  go." 

"  Oh  don't  1  "  she  pleaded  in  a  hushed  voice. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  say  ;  we — I — have  forgotten." 

He  took  her  hands  and  held  them  in  his. 

"  If  you  have  forgotten,  Mary,  I  am  more  than 
glad,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  that  I  could  say  the  same  to 
you.  Oh  my  dear,  I  went  away  without  a  word.  All 
that  I  might  have  written  would  never  have  conveyed 
what  I  meant  to  say.  If  I  went  in  silence  you  would 
understand.  You  did  understand,  didn't  you,  Mary?" 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"I  think  I  understood,  David.     I  am  not  sure.     I 

felt  so  ashamed " 

"Ashamed?     You,  Mary  I     That  I  should  love  you  ! 
Oh  my  dear,  how  could  you  help  it?  " 

The  tears  gleamed  on  her  long  lashes,  but  behind 
the  mist  of  her  eyes  a  light  shone  for  an  instant. 

''Then — you  really  cared,  after  all?" 

"  Cared?"  He  held  her  hands  very  tightly,  then  as 
suddenly  released  them  and  walked  restlessly  to  the 
mantelshelf.  She  saw  his  face  outlined  against  the 
leaping  flame  of  the  fire,  saw  its  brooding  despondency, 
yet  the  lines  of  the  mouth  closed  firmly  as  if  to  keep 
back  words  that  were  best  unsaid.  Some  of  Mary's 
suffering  fell  away  from  her  in  that  moment.  She  had 
passed  through  so  many  phases  of  mind  and  torment 
since  their  last  meeting,  had  felt  her  spirit  abased  and 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  humiliation,  for  that  she  had 
shown  how  much  she  cared.  She  had  lashed  herself 
with  the  whips  of  scorn.  She  had  rehearsed,  as  it  were 
on  the  stage  of  emotion,  all  that  she  would  and  would 
not  say  in  the  part  she  must  play. 
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And  now  all  this  fell  away  from  her.  A  fierce  joy 
possessed  her,  obliterating  all  other  thought  for  the 
moment.  Oh  !  whatever  might  separate  them,  she 
could  go  on  because  of  this  moment.  Neither  would 
ever  speak  of  it  again,  neither  would,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  think  of  it,  but  the  knowledge  would  never 
perish  ! 

After  gazing  at  her  with  grave  intensity,  David  bent 
his  head  and  began  to  speak  rapidly. 

"  We  had  better  talk  things  over,  Mary,"  he  said 
gently.  "It  is  harder  for  me,  I  think,  than  for  you. 
For  me,  in  this  last  week  especially,  it  has  been  very 
hard.  Words  are  not  wise  at  such  a  time,  Mary.  I 
can  only  tell  you  that,  before  you  came  into  my  life, 
I  met  someone  who,  like  myself,  was  lonely  and  almost 
friendless,  and  whose  friendship  made  all  the  difference 
to  me  in  the  world.  I  was  very  ill,  and  she  nursed  me. 
She  stuck  to  me  through  thick  and  thin.  Are  you 
listening,  Mary?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.  She  had  averted  her  face 
when  he  began  to  speak,  but  now  her  eyes  rested  on 
his  worn  face. 

"She  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  had  known 
what  it  was  to  be  alone.  We  were  drawn  together  by 
Fate.  We  planned  the  future  together.  I  was  to  come 
out  here  and  she  was  to  wait  until  I  should  send  for 
her.  She  is  working  hard,  earning  her  living  as  typist 
and  secretary  to  a  cantankerous  old  woman.  She 
looks  forward  to  life  here  from  a  point  of  view  which,  I 
imagine,  you  cannot  understand,  Mary,  for  the  sunshine 
and  wide  places  form  part  of  your  heritage.  Yet — I 
love  you,  Mary.  Before  God  I  really  and  truly  love 
you." 

"David!" 

It  came  from  her  like  a  cry.  The  light  blazed  in 
her  eyes  ;  she  made  a  sudden  movement  towards  him, 
and  then  as  suddenly  stopped  quite  still.  The  light 
died  out  of  her  eyes  and  left  in  them  a  world  of  helpless 
pain.  She  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  table. 

He  came  across  the  room  and  stood  by  her.     His 
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hand  touched  for  a  moment  her  bowed  head.     His  voice 
was  hoarse  with  repressed  feeling  as  he  went  on  : 

"Mary,  when  I  went  away,  I  told  myself  that  the 
one  thing  I  must  do  was  to  be  true  to  my  word.  But 
the  long  weeks  and  the  silent  mallee  and  the  wide  plains 
have  taught  me  that,  unless  you  bid  me  go,  I  cannot 
do  without  you." 

She  gave  a  cry  at  that,  murmuring  something  he 
could  not  hear.  Her  hands  lay  clasped  on  the  table 
before  her. 

"  Mary,  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  decide  for 
myself.  Or  is  it  that  I  dread  a  future  which  must  be 
shared  without  you  ?  " 

"You  mean — if  I — ask  you  to  stay — you  will — 
give  her  up?" 

"  I  mean  just  that,  Mary.  I  have  argued  and 
argued  with  myself  until  I  am  as  a  man  walking  in 
a  weary  circle."  He  lifted  his  haggard  face,  and  she 
saw  the  lines  that  suffering  had  engraved  on  it. 

"  On  the  one  hand,"  he  ended,  "I  may  destroy  a 
life's  whole  happiness  ;  on  the  other — oh  !  my  dear, 
there  is  yours  and  mine." 

She  was  silent,  fighting  a  battle  with  love  and 
desire.  He  was  hers,  he  loved  her.  This  other  woman, 
she  must  stand  outside  his  life,  because  she  had  no  part 
in  it. 

And  then  suddenly  she  recalled  David's  words. 
This  woman's  faith  in  him  had  given  him  faith  in 
himself,  had  set  his  feet  to  new  roads,  to  new  and 
higher  visions.  Away  in  England  she  waited,  this 
girl,  loving  David,  trusting  him. 

With  a  low,  strange  cry  Mary  rose  abruptly. 

"  You  are  right,  David.  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
do.  You  were  right  when  you  went  away  and  thought 
that " — her  voice  was  barely  above  a  whisper  now.  "  I 
cannot  snatch  happiness  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness 
of  another.  It  would  always  lie  between  us.  David, 
before  you  came  into  my  life,  it  seemed  there  was 
nothing  it  needed.  I  had  planned  to  go  on  here,  living 
with  father,  contented,  happy  with  the  people  around 
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me  whom  I  loved  and  who  loved  me Oh,  surely," 

and  she  turned  her  suffering  face  towards  him,  "surely, 
I  can  take  up  the  threads  again,  go  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

He  did  not — could  not  speak. 

"You  will  go  on  and  on,  Davy,"  she  said,  "and 
you  will  do  your  duty.  Once  when  they  told  me  that 
to  do  one's  duty  was  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,  I 
did  not  believe  it.  I  did  not  understand." 

Her  voice  grew  tremulous. 

"  But  I  know  now.  And  you  know  it,  too.  We 
don't  make  our  paths  altogether  for  ourselves.  Oh, 
Davy,  my  happiness  will  come  to  me,  too.  It  will 
be  in  seeing  you  happy." 

"  Happy  1  "  he  repeated  it  twice,  and  then  suddenly 
swung  round.  fl  I  know  you  are  right,  Mary.  I  know 
what  I  should  do,  and  that  I  will  do  it.  But,  oh,  my 
dear,  shall  I  always  be  tortured  with  memories,  shall  I 
think  of  you  always  as  I  have  thought  of  you  in  these 
last  weeks  ?  Mary " 

He  came  to  her  across  the  room,  knelt,  and  put  his 
arms  about  her.  His  face  was  white  under  the  tan. 
Her  own,  bent  above  him,  was  wan  and  strained. 

"David  I" 

She  spoke  his  name  again. 

"David — my  dear — you  must  go  while  I  can  bear 
it."  She  bent  her  head  low  until  it  rested  on  his.  Then 
she  rose  and  they  stood  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes. 

There  had  come  into  Mary's  face  a  new  expres- 
sion, something  which  illuminated  it  as  if  with  inward 
fire. 

"The  glory  and  the  meaning  of  life  is  sacrifice, 
David.  There  was  One  Who  showed  us  what  we 
must  do  in  the  hour  when  our  own  will  fails  us,  that 
to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  our  high  ideals  we  must 
not  swerve  from  the  road,  cost  us  in  earthly  suffering 
what  it  may.  Each  life  has  its  sacrifice,  its  burden. 
Shall  we  lay  ours  down  for  the  sake  of  the  shadow 
of  happiness?  For  it  would  always  be,  for  you  and 
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for  me,  the  shadow.  David,  I  cannot  take  from  you 
what  is  not  yours  to  give." 

They  heard  footsteps  in  the  outer  corridor,  and 
Mary  for  an  instant  looked  into  David's  eyes.  So 
they  stood,  in  that  instant,  and  he  saw  the  glory  and 
the  tears  mingled  together,  and  in  the  mist  of  her 
grave,  sweet  eyes  a  light  which,  he  felt,  must  haunt 
him  as  long  as  he  lived,  wherever  fate  should  lead 
him. 

And  neither  knew  that  Fiona,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  had  brightened  the  future  for  ever  for 
them  as  well  as  for  herself. 

David,  meanwhile,  passed  through  one  doorway 
as  Mary's  father  entered  at  the  other,  his  arms  full 
of  papers,  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead. 

As  she  heard  the  outer  door  close  softly,  a  door 
seemed  to  shut  in  her  heart.  William  Perkins  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

"Was   that "     He   pulled    the    spectacles   over 

his  nose  and  blinked  over  them  at  Mary  who  sat  by 
the  fire.  "Why,  bless  me,  I  thought  David  was  still 
here." 

"He  has  just  gone.  You  were  so  long — but  the 
papers  can  go  up  in  the  morning,  father." 

"Did  you  remember  to  tell  him  there  was  a  cable 
waiting  for  him  at  the  office? " 

"No,  I  forgot." 

She  rose  and  stood,  her  back  towards  him,  looking 
down  at  the  fire.  Her  father  glanced  at  her  in  some 
perplexity.  She  looked  so  tired,  her  face  so  weary, 
that  he  uttered  an  involuntary  exclamation  : 

"What  is  it,  Mary?" 

"  Nothing,  dear." 

He  came  to  her,  took  her  face  between  his  hands. 
"  What  is  it,  Mary?  Tell  your  old  father.  Aren't  you 
happy?  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing,  nothing,"  she  said.  "I  am 
only — very  tired."  And  then  suddenly  she  clung  to 
him,  and  rested  her  face  against  his  shoulder,  and  cried 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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"Oh,  daddy,  daddy." 

She  was  his  little  girl  again  in  that  moment,  the 
little  girl  he  had  promised  her  dead  mother  to  guard 
and  cherish,  to  save  from  all  sorrow  and  harm,  a  little 
girl  tired  of  her  play,  crying  because  all  her  toys  were 
broken,  because  the  day  had  ended  all  too  soon,  and 
night  had  come. 
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DUNCAN'S  RUSE 

AFTER  much  searching  Duncan  found  at  last  what 
he  had  wanted.  Perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance  of 
a  picture  that  had  hung  in  David's  room  by  Blackfriars 
Bridge  that  sent  Duncan  hunting  in  Buckinghamshire. 

She  had  loved  that  picture,  he  remembered,  of  tall 
beeches  and  slender  silver  birches  and  the  blue 
shimmering  mist  of  wild  hyacinths.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
was  because  June  called  with  such  insistent  voice  to 
the  man  who  had  dwelt  so  much  in  cities,  among  tall, 
dingy  buildings  that  shut  out  the  sunlight.  The  dingy 
hotel  in  which  he  lived  was  surrounded  by  still  dingier 
buildings,  in  a  small  thoroughfare  off  Fleet  Street.  The 
noise  of  'buses  and  heavy  traffic  surged  by,  punctuated 
ever  and  anon  by  shrieking  whistles. 

So  one  afternoon,  when  he  felt  suddenly  weary  of 
the  City,  and  wearier,  too,  of  house  agents  and  their 
advertisements  that  promised  so  much  and  fulfilled  so 
little,  he  had  thought  of  that  picture  of  tall  beeches 
and  misty  hyacinths,  and  wondered  whether,  outside 
of  the  artist's  brain,  such  things  had  any  existence. 
He  had  almost  settled  on  a  cottage  in  Surrey,  on 
rooms  with  homely  enough  people,  who  would  take 
in  a  convalescent  young  lady.  But  his  ideas,  and 
those  of  the  agent,  in  regard  to  "  old-world  cottages 
and  quiet,"  he  found  to  be  totally  irreconcilable. 

Then  he  had  gone  to  the  Slythe,  near  Latimer,  where 
he  half  expected  the  tall  beeches  to  be  no  more,  even  if 
they  once  had  flourished  apart  from  a  canvas.  But  they 
were  there,  more  beautiful,  more  wonderful,  and  more 
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lovely.  More  wonderful  still  was  the  carpet  of  wild 
hyacinths,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  the 
green  glades  of  the  tall  and  stately  beeches,  their 
delicate  leaves  arching  overhead  and  a  carpet  of  the  last 
red  and  brown  autumn  leaves  still  piled  foot-deep  among 
the  silver  boles. 

Only  a  little  way  from  here  he  came  to  a  board  that 
hung  between  high  neglected  hedges  in  a  path  that 
seemed  to  lead  nowhere.  But  when  he  peered  through 
the  hedges  and  pushed  the  pink  rose-brambles  aside,  he 
saw  that,  beyond  a  green  sweep  of  lawn,  was  a  cottage, 
so  quaint  and  old-world-like,  for  all  its  modern  red  roof, 
that  Duncan  had  looked  again  to  make  sure  he  was  not 
dreaming. 

He  opened  the  wide,  white  gates  that  led  down  the 
lane  and  found  a  sudden  gap  in  the  tall  high  hedges. 
He  came  unexpectedly  on  the  house,  with  its  wide, 
friendly,  latticed  windows  opening  on  to  a  green  lawn 
edged  with  a  border  of  daffodils  and  primroses.  He 
looked  round  him,  as  one  who  had  at  last  found  a 
friendly  face  in  a  strange  crowd. 

Late  that  night  he  wrote  to  Fiona,  trying  his  hand  at 
romancing,  though  she  wouldn't  suspect  it.  A  friend, 
it  seemed,  owned  an  old-fashioned  house  named 
Windyridge,  which  he  was  anxious  to  hand  over  to 
Duncan.  It  was  already  furnished — "It  will  be  by 
then,"  he  said  to  himself — and  might  be  occupied  for 
as  long  a  time  as  he  cared  to  have  it.  He,  Duncan,  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  begged  her  to  oblige 
his  friend  by  making  her  residence  there  until  she  was 
well  enough  to  travel.  There  was  a  fine  old  Scottish 
housekeeper  who  went  with  the  house,  he  explained. 
("  Forby  she  comes  o'  purpose,"  he  said  to  himself.) 

It  was  a  long  epistle  for  Duncan.  It  dilated  on  the 
cottage  and  the  gardens,  and  on  the  hill  dropping  away 
behind  the  house,  beyond  the  apple  orchard,  and  art- 
fully he  speculated  how  she  would  like  it  for,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  near  some  beech  woods  that  were  like 
the  picture  she  had  once  shown  him.  And,  by  a  coinci- 
dence, because  he  remembered  that  she  loved  blue,  there 
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was  a  blue  carpet  on  the  red-tiled  sitting-room  floor, 
and  a  blue-cushioned  window-seat  in  the  old-fashioned 
window. 

The  letter  came  to  Fiona  when  she  was  asking  her- 
self over  and  over  again  what  life  contained  for  her, 
after  she  had  read  Davy's  letter  until  the  words  danced 
in  her  brain. 

She  had  been  feverish  and  ill  that  night  and  had 
tossed  restlessly  from  side  to  side  until  the  doctor 
ordered  a  sedative.  But  with  waking  came  the  pitiless 
memory. 

Davy  had  posted  her  a  letter  in  mistake,  a  letter  that 
should  have  gone  to  Red  Duncan,  his  friend.  At  first, 
with  its  accosting  of  "  friend,"  she  had  not  noticed  that 
it  was  not  meant  for  her  until  David  had  alluded  to  her 
in  the  third  person  : — 

"  Whatever  happens,  Duncan,  Fiona  must  never 
know." 

Small  wonder  that  Duncan's  letter  made  her  cry. 
It  was  as  a  warm,  friendly  hand  reaching  out  to  hers, 
pressing  it  across  the  darkness,  bidding  her  be  of  good 
cheer.  He  had  never  written  quite  like  that  before  ; 
she  had  never  known  him,  who  dwelt  in  the  dreary  ways 
of  the  City,  so  enthusiastic. 

She  lay  and  pondered  all  day,  staring  before  her, 
very  quiet  and  white.  And  there  came  another  night 
of  pain  and  restlessness,  of  heartache  and  despair. 
David  had  gone  from  her.  Whatever  happened  she 
could  not  bring  him  back.  He  loved  someone  else. 
Nothing  could  alter  that.  Nothing  should  alter  it. 

She  wrote  to  Duncan  next  morning,  and  in  his  office 
he  read,  after  he  had  read  it  a  second  time,  the 
enclosure  which  began,  in  David's  familiar  hand, 
"  Friend  o'  mine." 

Fiona's  covering  letter  was  brief. 

"  David  sent  me  by  mistake  a  letter  meant  only  for 
you.  So,  you  see,  I  shall  not  go  to  the  Land  o'  the 
Dawning  after  all.  I  must  not  go.  I  cannot  think 
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very  clearly  just  now,  and  so  I  cannot  make  my  plans 
as  I  would.  My  head  seems  tired  with  thinking.  But 
one  thing  is  very  clear,  David  must  be  free.  I  thought 
at  first  I  would  not  tell  him  I  knew.  I  said  to  myself 
that  in  time  he  would  forget  this  other  girl  whose  name 
he  does  not  mention  in  your  letter.  But  I  can  guess 
who  it  is,  and  I  feel  also  that  she  is  someone  whom  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  man  to  forget.  David  described 
her  to  me  once,  you  see,  in  one  of  his  first  letters.  I 
have  had  a  cable  sent  from  here,  which  will  not  let  him 
know  I  know,  but  will  set  him  free  by  setting  me  free. 
I  thought  of  waiting,  of  waiting  on,  hoping  for  some- 
thing that  is  hopeless  and  impossible.  When  love's 
gone  like  that,  one  cannot  call  it  back.  David  has  gone 
from  me  and  I  from  him.  But  I  can  always  be  grateful 
that  because  of  him  in  the  beginning,  and  of  you,  my 
friend,  afterwards,  life  will  be  an  easier  road  to  travel. 
For  friendship  is  a  thing  greater  and  more  lasting  than 
love.  If  David  will  let  me  be  still  his  friend,  I  shall  ask 
nothing  more  helpful  in  life.  Because  for  David's  sake 
you,  too,  have  been  my  friend,  I  thank  you,  oh,  so 
much.  Your  letter  meant  more  than  I  can  say.  I  feel 
so  tired,  mentally  and  physically,  that  my  thoughts  are 
perhaps  not  quite  coherent.  But  if  your  friend  still 
wishes  someone  to  take  his  house  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
go  there  for  a  while,  to  some  quiet  corner  of  the  world 
where  I  can  get  ready  to  take  life  up  again." 

In  a  hurried  postscript  she  added  : 

"  I  shall  not  stay  there  very  long.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  the  work-a-day  world  again  to  which  I  must 
belong.  Perhaps  I  can  get  some  typing  to  do  while  I 
am  waiting.  Do  you  think  your  friend  or  the  house- 
keeper would  mind  ?  You  tell  me  nothing  about  your 
friend,  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman." 

To  this  letter  Duncan  found  it  hard  to  reply.  He 
read  it  more  than  once  in  the  days  that  followed.  He 
read  David's  letter,  too.  David  had  written  that  letter 
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in  an  hour  when  his  self-control  was  wrung,  when  the 
need  of  a  confidant  had  been  keenly  necessary. 

Duncan  wrote  many  letters  that  week,  but  he  tore 
them  all  up.  In  the  end  only  a  post-card  came  to 
Dublin.  It  said  : 

"  Doctor  thinks  you  can  be  moved  next  week.  Am 
coming  over  to  make  arrangements.  My  friend  is  a 
crusty  old  bachelor  and  he  does  not  know  when,  if  ever, 
he  will  need  Windyridge.  He  would  like  you  to  have 

it  as  long  as  you  like  because "  and  here  Duncan 

had  stopped  and  thoughtfully  chewed  his  pen-handle 
for  inspiration. 

What  did  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  who  didn't  need  a 
house  himself,  offer  it  to  other  people  for?  Should  he 
add,  happy  thought,  that  he  liked  a  woman  about  the 
place?  On  second  thoughts,  C.O.B.'s  were  probably 
woman-haters,  and  there  was  the  housekeeper,  at  any 
rate,  to  fill  the  part. 

It  took  some  thinking  out,  but  further  chewing  of 
the  pen-handle  resulted  in  a  brilliant  flash.  He  added  : 
"  He  is  going  over  to  France  for  the  good  of  his  health." 

France  at  that  particular  moment  was  hardly  the 
place  for  a  sufferer  from  nerves  or  the  gout,  but  Red 
Duncan  let  it  go  at  that.  Anyhow,  there  was  truth 
behind  it.  The  owner  of  Windyridge  was  going  to 
France  on  business  connected  with  his  newspaper,  as 
soon  as  he  got  the  furnishing  fixed  and  Jean  Angus 
down  from  Scotland. 

When  the  new  owner  of  Windyridge  got  as  far 
as  the  blue  carpet  and  curtains  and  window -seat 
cushions  and  a  piano,  he  stuck  there  as  far  as  the 
sitting  -  room  was  concerned.  He  had  managed  the 
study,  a  room  to  be  used  sometimes  in  the  future, 
when  a  little  yellow-haired  girl  would  be  on  her  way 
to  Australia.  For,  of  course,  she  would  go  in  the 
end.  David  would  cable  back,  would  write  a  long 
letter  that  must  sweep  away  all  misunderstandings. 

When  she  was  gone  he  would  live  at  Windyridge 
himself.  He  had  a  wistful  feeling  that  it  and  he  were 
growing  old,  and  he  would  like  a  quiet  place  and  high 
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hedges  to  shut  off  the  fret  of  life.  The  very  gardens, 
long  neglected,  and  the  mingled  beeches  and  firs  and 
oaks  that  kept  sentinel  within  the  tall  hedges,  and  the 
bank  of  rustling  laurels  that  separated  the  orchard 
from  the  garden,  all  spoke  to  him  of  autumnal  rest 
and  peace,  and  fading  glory  after  the  summer  had 
departed. 

They  would  be  great  friends,  he  and  Windyridge, 
with  its  whispering  pointed  firs  and  rustling  laurels. 
He  had  been  glad  that  Scots  firs  were  there,  part  of 
the  homely  and  homing  instinct  of  the  place. 

He  furnished  the  study  with  a  huge  desk  and  a 
chair  and  an  old-fashioned  bookcase  ;  then  he  sent  for 
Jean  Angus  who,  if  she  had  a  braw  tongue  in  the  heid 
o'  her,  had  also  the  seeing  eye.  Jean  Angus  came 
promptly,  a  round,  plump  Scots  widow,  with  cheeks 
like  ruddy  apples  just  beginning  to  wither  and  lose 
their  bloom,  and  keen,  kind  eyes  that  saw  everything 
without  ever  appearing  to  see.  She  was  a  forty-second 
cousin  or  thereabouts  of  Duncan. 

"  Furnished  in  a  week,"  she  said.  "Ay!  If  ye're 
wantin'  it  to  be  done,  it  is  done  it  will  be,  Wullie 
Duncan.  Ye  needna  fash  yersel'  aboot  it  ony  mair,  if 
ye  are  leavin'  it  in  my  hands." 

She  looked  round  the  sitting-room.  "Ye'll  no  be 
doin'  wi'out  chairs  and  a  wee  bit  table  or  twa,  an'  some 
book-shelves  mebbe,  for  ye  were  aye  a  deil  for  the 
learnin' ;  but  nane  o'  thae  bit  sticks  o'  chairs  that  aye 
collapse  beneath  a  body,  Wullie,  wi'  a  wee  bittie  satin 
here  an'  a  wee  bittie  satin  there." 

She  was  a  sharp  woman  was  Jeanie  Angus.  She 
went  from  room  to  room  and  her  tongue  ran  faster  than 
Duncan's  pencil  as  he  took  down  the  list. 

In  the  doorway  she  halted.  "  An'  when  will  ye  be 
gettin'  mairried,  Wullie?"  she  asked  pleasantly. 

Duncan  blushed  a  deep,  dark  red  that  flushed  up  to 
his  sandy  hair. 

"I'm  no'  gettin'  mairried  ava,"  he  said  hastily, 
slipping  deeper  into  broad  Scots  with  the  shock. 
"  I'm  daein'  it  a'  for  a  frien'." 
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Jeanie  Angus  laughed.  "  Havers  1  Ye  needna  be 
tellin'  ;«<?that." 

He  hurriedly  began  to  explain,  and  took  Jeanie 
Angus  into  his  confidence. 

After  her  first  shock,  when  she  had  misunderstood 
him  a  little,  it  seemed,  and  had  thrown  up  her  hands 
above  her  head  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  witness  that 
never  a  mair  decent  body  lived  in  Dumfries,  Jeanie 
Angus  was  enlisted.  A  romantic  heart  beat  under 
Jeanie's  woollen  jacket.  But  though  her  apple  cheeks 
glowed  with  enthusiasm,  her  Scottishness  prevented 
her  from  breaking  into  wordy  rapture.  She  chuckled 
softly  to  herself  after  he  had  gone. 

"  The  puir  body  maun  hae  this,  an'  she  maun  hae 
that!  An'  she's  to  marry  someone  else.  Ah,  weel, 
mebbe  so.  But  there's  an  ee  in  my  heid,  Wullie 
Duncan,  an'  ye're  jist  daft  ower  the  lassie  yersel'. 
Weel,  weel,  we'll  see  what  we  shall  see." 
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SUNRISE   AND   MORNING   STAR 

ON  a  sunlit  afternoon  in  June,  Fiona  came  to  the  little 
white  house  set  high  on  the  hillside  in  its  thick  cluster 
of  trees.  Behind  it,  in  the  rising  wind,  the  black  pine- 
wood  murmured,  like  a  far-off  sea,  in  a  slow  crooning 
that  spoke  of  peaceful  waters  and  quiet  havens. 

Duncan  had  been  unable  to  come.  Perhaps  he 
wanted  the  beauty  and  restfulness  of  the  scene  to 
work  their  spell  upon  her  troubled  heart.  At  the 
country  station,  plump,  apple-cheeked  Jeanie  Angus 
met  her,  and  at  sight  of  the  thin  face,  so  white  under 
the  frame  of  the  dark  hat,  Jean  then  and  there  assumed 
the  part  of  superintendent  of  affairs.  They  drove  down 
the  pleasant  winding  lanes,  where  the  roses  clambered 
and  waved  careless  happy  branches  to  the  sunlit  world 
about  them,  and  the  wild,  blue  hyacinths  shimmered, 
and  the  white  hawthorn  was  as  froth  in  the  wind-stirred 
sea.  It  had  all  been  so  wonderful  to  her  eyes,  eyes  so 
long  weary  of  sullen  city  streets  and  dingy  sunless 
byways.  Some  of  the  glory  of  the  day  entered  her 
heart ;  a  heart  that  ached  so  dully  because  all  her 
dreams  had  been  mere  empty  imaginings  and  nothing 
in  life  seemed  real  or  lasting. 

Nothing — except  Red  Duncan,  that  big,  silent  figure 
that  moved  smoothly  in  and  out  of  her  life,  making  the 
days  more  bearable,  haloing  friendship  with  a  new  and 
lasting  meaning.  He  had  been  so  good  to  her.  He 
pitied  her,  and  he  made  this  rest  in  the  silence  of  the 
country  possible.  She  was  too  tired  to  reason  things 
out,  or  what  she  should  do  when  she  would  pass  along 
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this  road  again,  on  her  way  to  the  world  of  reality,  that 
for  her  had  held  far  more  of  shadow  than  of  sunlight. 
She  beat  her  hands  together  under  the  travelling  rug 
that  the  kindly  Scotswoman  had  tucked  about  her. 
Oh  !  there  was  sunshine  here  and  to  spare,  green  fields, 
flowers  for  the  gathering,  all  so  beautiful,  but  she  was 
afraid  of  the  dark  that  must  follow,  as  the  shadow  that 
always  followed  the  sun  of  her  dreams. 

They  came  to  the  high  hedges  that  shut  out  the 
world,  to  the  big  white  gates  swinging  wide  in  welcome. 
She  leaned  wearily  on  Jean's  arm  and  they  went  slowly 
down  the  silver-jewelled  pathway,  then  she  paused  and 
trembled  exceedingly  when  they  went  through  the  gap 
and  came  suddenly  on  the  house. 

The  leaded  window  frames  were  flung  wide  to  the 
sunlight,  the  blue  linen  curtains  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  flagged  pathway  that  ran 
to  the  door,  the  daffodils  and  primroses  were  a  blaze 
of  gold. 

She  ran  from  Jeanie  Angus  and  knelt  down  beside 
them,  burying  her  face  in  their  fragrance.  Her  yellow 
hair  and  the  gold  of  the  daffodils  mingled. 

"Oh!"  she  whispered,  and  her  hands,  so  pitifully 
thin  after  her  illness,  touched  the  flowers  as  if  they 
could  not  be  real.  She  had  seen  them  in  city  streets, 
hawked  about  on  barrows,  wilting  in  the  alien  air,  but 
here  they  bloomed  in  a  fairyland  that  could,  surely,  not 
be  actual. 

The  tears  that  had  not  come  throughout  all  the 
days  in  the  hospital  came  then,  dropping  gently  on 
the  gold  of  the  flowers  in  her  hands  ;  and  old  Jeanie 
Angus  bent  down  with  a  suspicious  shimmer  in  her 
own  shrewd  eyes  and  led  her  indoors. 

She  had  never  had  a  bairn  of  her  own,  had  Jean, 
but  then  and  there  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart 
she  adopted  one.  Red  Duncan  had  been  wiser  than 
he  knew  when  he  brought  Jean  Angus  to  Windyridge. 

He  would  never  have  known  the  tongue  that 
murmured,  "There,  there,  my  puir,  wee  bairn  !  " 

From  that  moment  Jean   became  slave  and  master 
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both  in  one.  She  coaxed  and  cajoled  and  threatened, 
and  her  Scots  tongue  ran  on  till  Fiona  laughed  again. 

Jean  ensconced  her  in  one  of  the  deep  chairs  that 
seemed  made  for  weary  bodies  and  tired  hearts.  It 
faced  the  latticed  window  and  the  sweep  of  lawn,  and 
the  tall  blue  Michaelmas  daisies  that  peered  in  at  her 
over  the  sill. 

The  beeches  and  firs  that  guarded  the  hedgeways 
bent  their  plumed  heads  in  the  wind.  She  loved  the 
firs  with  their  tender  green  and  glint  of  silver ;  and 
a  thrush  came  out  of  its  nest  on  the  hedge,  and  perched 
on  the  highest  branch  of  a  tree  outside  the  window. 
It  began  to  sing,  and  somewhere  in  the  trees  beside 
the  house  another  answered.  It  was  all  so  joyous, 
the  thrushes  and  the  sunlight,  the  murmuring  trees 
and  the  golden  dancing  daffodils,  some  of  the  message 
— the  hope  and  the  joy  and  the  wonder  of  an  English 
June — cheered  her  heart. 

She  examined  the  room,  with  its  air  of  simplicity 
and  charm,  its  deep  blue  carpet,  that  matched  the  hue 
of  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  gave  warmth  to  the 
dull  red-tiled  floor,  the  paler  walls  with  their  pictures, 
water-colours,  such  as  she  loved,  of  moor  and  mead 
and  peaceful  seas,  and  ships  that  sailed  on  and  on 
into  the  glory  of  morn,  the  flame  of  sunset  and  the 
rich  golden  twilight. 

Jean  Angus  bustled  in  and  out,  presently  bringing 
a  tea-tray  with  spotless  embroidered  cloth  and  silver 
tea-things.  She  waited  on  the  girl  hand  and  foot. 

"Ye  maun  hae  your  tea  first,  dearie,"  she  said. 
She  had  a  very  musical  laugh,  had  Jean,  with  a 
richness  and  a  glee  in  it  that  demanded  response. 
"  An'  I  hae  made  a'  thae  wee  cookies  for  ye  ;  forby  I'm 
keeping  ane  or  twa,  ye  understand,  for  Wullie.  He'll 
come  to  see  that  ye're  a'  richt,  he  said." 

Fiona  lifted  her  eyes.     "You  know  him  well,  then." 

"Ken  Wullie  Duncan?"  asked  Jean,  in  fine  scorn: 
"  Mony's  the  time  this  hand  has  skelped  him.  He's  a 
braw  lad.  But  ye  ken  that." 

"I  do."     The  deeper  colour  came  into  her  cheeks 
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then.  "  He  has  been  so  good  to  me,"  she  added 
simply. 

Jeanie  nodded.  "  Ay,  he  wad  be.  That's  the 
man." 

Fiona's  lashes  lifted  quickly,  but  Jeanie  Angus's 
wrinkled  face  was  imperturbable.  Fiona  looked  round 
the  room  again. 

"  The  man  who  owns  this  house,"  she  said  by-and- 
by,  "has  good  taste,  almost  feminine  taste.  I  thought 
men  liked  red  carpets  and  heavy  furniture,  and  sensible 
green  shades  for  the  lights.  This  room  is  very 
beautiful." 

"Ay,"  said  Jean  complacently.  In  her  pride  she 
forgot  all  else  for  the  moment.  "  An'  sic  a  hurry  as  I 
was  in  to  get  everything  done  i'  the  time.  It  almost 
couldna  be  managed.  But  I  did  it.  An'  the  last  body 
in  this  house  was  a  puir,  feckless  thing,  and  had  left 
everything  for  the  cleanin'." 

Fiona  turned  her  head  slowly  towards  Jeanie,  who 
had  moved  to  the  windows.  A  faint  puzzled  look  came 
into  the  girl's  eyes. 

"  When  Wullie  cam'  to  the  curtains,"  said  Jean,  "  he 
was  fair  beat."  She  laughed  her  warm  musical  laugh 
again.  "  He  was  mad  on  blue,  the  crittur.  'Blue  silk,' 
says  he  ;  '  an'  the  best  blue  linen,'  says  I,  and  the  man's 
sensible." 

She  fingered  the  curtains  proudly.  "A'  ma  ain 
stitching.  An'  they'll  wash."  She  set  them  back  into 
place.  "  An'  they'll  last  Wullie  Duncan,  for  a'  his  fulish 
pipe  an'  his  smokin'  oot  the  place,  for  this  mony  a 
year." 

"Then  it  is  his  house,  after  all,"  said  Fiona  in  a 
whisper. 

It  had  an  unexpected  effect  on  Jean.  Her  eloquence 
stopped  dead.  She  sank  helplessly  on  the  nearest  chair 
and  stared  tragically  at  the  girl. 

"Toots,  wumman,"  she  gasped,  "he'll  hae  the  heid 
aff  me  if  ye  let  on." 

"  I  won't  tell,"  said  Fiona,  but  she  could  not  conceal 
the  tremble  in  her  voice.  "Oh,  Jean,  why  is  he  so 
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good  to  people,  why  does  he  do  so  much  for  me,  and 
I  can  never  repay  it?" 

"Wumman,"  said  Jeanie  sternly,  "do  ye  no'  ken 
that  a  Scot  isna  lookin'  for  pay?  When  he  gies,  he  gies 
wi'  an  open  hand.  But  I'm  no  tellin'  what  he'll  dae  wi' 
me,  when  he  kens  I  telt  ye." 

"  He  didn't  want  me  to  know,  then,  Jeanie?" 

The  old  woman  nodded.  "  Ay,  he  did  not.  There's 
mair  than  one  thing  Wullie  Duncan  would  keep  ye  frae 
knowin',  I'm  thinkin'." 

Fiona  looked  at  her  and  the  colour  began  to  ebb 
slowly  out  of  her  cheeks.  Fear,  of  something,  she  knew 
not  what,  clutched  at  her  heart.  What  was  Duncan 
hiding  from  her?  Something  about  David?  But  what 
did  David  matter  now? 

She  heard  her  voice  saying  in  a  strange,  still  way, 
"Tell  me,  Jeanie." 

But  Jean  Angus  got  up  and  laughed  and  shook  her 
head.  "  Na,  na !  'Tis  something  for  Wullie  to  be 
tellin'  you  himsel',  maybe."  She  bustled  to  the  door, 
turned,  and  laughed  over  her  plump  shoulder.  "An' 
him  tellin'  me  ye  were  mairrying  someone  else  I  I'll 
no'  be  believin'  it." 

It  was  very  silent  in  the  room  after  Jean  had  gone. 
Fiona  sat  very  still.  The  sunlight  danced  by  her  on 
the  floor,  on  the  cheery  red  tiles,  on  the  sea-blue  carpet. 
In  the  garden  the  thrushes  were  singing  yet,  but  for 
the  moment  they  brought  no  sense  of  gladness  to  her. 
For  the  shadows  were  around  her  again,  ever-encroach- 
ing, pointing  out  that  there  were  no  dreams  now  to  be 
dreamed. 

And  then,  as  she  heard  the  clang  of  the  gate  and  a 
step  on  the  gravelled  walk,  intuition  told  her  who  came, 
and  panic  seized  her.  She  sprang  up  and  ran  upstairs 
to  the  room  Jeanie  had  pointed  out  to  her  as  her  very 
own.  She  heard  his  voice. 

"Little  friend,  where  are  ye?"  it  said  gently,  "I 
have  a  cable  for  ye  frae  Dauvid." 

She  came  down  the  stairs,  very  slowly,  step  by  step, 
her  hand  on  the  polished  rail  at  the  side.  He  stood  in 
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the  red-tiled  hall  below  and  waited,  his  face  very  kind, 
his  eyes  very  tender.  Why  had  she  not  seen  before 
how  tender  they  were,  eyes  in  which  one  could  put  one's 
whole  trust ! 

She  stopped  on  the  staircase,  a  few  steps  above  him, 
the  light  of  the  coloured  window  on  the  landing  throw- 
ing its  red  glow  over  her ;  a  little,  trembling  figure, 
clinging  for  support  to  the  banisters  as  if  it  could  move 
no  farther. 

He  came  up  to  her  and  smiled  gravely  as  he  took 
her  by  the  elbow. 

"  You  are  still  an  invalid,"  he  said  quickly.  "I 
shouldna  hae  called  out  like  that.  Dinna  look  so 
frightened,  dear.  It's  good  news,  ever  such  good  news 
frae  Dauvid." 

Her  heart  beat  fast,  half  fear,  half  some  emotion  she 
could  not  name.  She  felt  as  if  she  must  fall,  and  then 
suddenly  he  picked  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  as  if  she 
were  a  child  and  carried  her  into  the  sitting-room.  He 
placed  her  in  the  big  chair  where  the  sunlight  fell  in  a 
broad  quivering  band  of  golden  light.  She  felt  his  own 
heart  beat  fast,  but  his  voice  as  he  spoke  was  steady 
and  reassuring. 

"The  cable  came  to  me,"  he  said,  and  then  and  there, 
standing  by  the  window,  but  now  with  his  back  turned 
to  her,  he  began  to  read  it : 

"  '  Ask  Fiona  to  wait  until  I  come.     Have  enlisted.'  " 

Fiona  turned  her  white  face  to  him  with  an  incredu- 
lous cry. 

"  He  wants  me — to  wait." 

"Yes!  So  you  see,"  and  his  voice  sounded  quite 
cheery,  "  everything  is  all  right,  little  friend.  He  got 
your  cable,  knew  there  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  also 
had  made  a  mistake.  Won't  you  believe  that,  Fiona?  " 

"  You  wish  me  to  believe  it?  "  she  whispered.  Her 
hands  were  clenched  together. 

"I?"  He  looked  at  her  then  and  spoke  slowly. 
"  Yes  I  I  wish  you  to  believe  it,  because  it  is  true. 
David  wants  you.  You  will  be  married  in  England." 
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But  she  shook  her  head.  "No  I  I  have  thought 
and  thought,  I  have  gone  through  every  phrase  and 
meaning  of  the  letter.  It  is  of  no  use."  She  closed 
her  eyes  for  a  moment.  "I  cannot  delude  myself.  And 
I  will  not  stand  in  his  light  and  Mary's." 

"  Mary  !  "  he  said,  with  a  start.  It  was  clear  that 
the  name  brought  some  memories  to  him. 

"Her  name  is  Mary  Perkins,"  she  said.  "  Mary 
Dorothy  Perkins.  I  know,  because  when  David  first 
saw  her  he  said  she  was  like  a  Dorothy  Perkins  rose, 
and  as  sweet." 

"I  know  her,"  he  said  involuntarily.  "So  it  is 
Mary — Mary." 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  which  made  the 
tears  gather  in  her  eyes.  He  spoke  as  one  who  knew 
and  loved  this  girl,  and  as  one  who  understood  David's 
loving  her.  What  was  she  to  Duncan  ?  She  was  con- 
scious of  a  great  wretchedness  with  which  she  could  not 
reason. 

As  if  he  answered  her  thought,  he  said  simply, 
"  Mary  is  my  cousin." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Fiona,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  and  he  began  now  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  his  hands  behind  him,  his  head 
bent,  thinking  aloud.  "  And  I  sent  him  there,  because 
I  kent  Dauvid's  disposition,  and  that  after  the  knocking 
about  and  buffeting  he  had  had,  a  measure  o'  despond- 
ency clung  to  him.  Work,  and  interest  in  his  work, 
wad  afterwards  lift  that,  but  there  was  his  temperament, 
which  reached  oot  for  the  immediate  sunshine  o'  friend- 
ship, for  someone  to  understand  him."  He  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"I  never  thocht  Mary — she  was  just  a  slip  o'  a 
lassie  when  I  last  saw  her,  a  plump,  laughing  school- 

firl "  and  then  he  turned  to  Fiona.  "  But  she  was 
ne  an'  true  as  steel,"  he  said,  and  light  came  into  his 
eyes.  "  Little  friend,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  frae 
Mary  Perkins.  Even  if  her  ain  heart  broke,  she  would 
give  up  Dauvid.  She  wadna  stand  in  the  place  o' 
anither  woman." 
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"  Oh,  but  you  don't  understand,"  said  Fiona.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  ere  she  continued,  "  It  would 
be  I  who  would  be  taking  David  from  Mary.  You 
must  see  that." 

~:"  She  lifted  her  face,  the  tears  shining  on  her  lashes. 
"I  will  not  come  between  them,"  she  cried.  UI  will 
not  cause  her  suffering." 

He  turned  again  to  the  window  and  leaned  against 
the  sunlight,  his  shoulders  a  little  bent. 

"But  you  will  suffer  too,"  he  said,  and  he  spoke 
as  if  it  mattered  most  in  all  the  world  that  she  should 
not  suffer. 

There  was  a  silence.  She  fought  hard  for  speech. 
Something  in  the  way  he  stood  there,  staring  out  over 
the  garden,  touched  her  in  a  strange  intimate  manner 
and  brought  a  lump  to  her  throat.  Incongruously  she 
thought  of  the  torn,  unmended  coat,  the  frayed  linen 
of  his  cuffs.  It  touched  her  in  a  queer,  breathless  way. 

Then  suddenly  she  began  to  speak  : 

"I  will  send  him  a  cable  that  I  wish  him  every 
happiness.  He  will  understand." 

"Do  ye  understand,"  he  said,  "how  final  that 
would  be?  You  may  change  your  mind.  Think 
over  it  I  " 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "  I  shall  not  change." 
She  hesitated  and  then  went  on  hurriedly  :  "  You  don't 
understand.  You  are  thinking  how  hard  I  will  find 
the  future  now  that  all  the  plans  are  ended.  But  the 
Land  o'  the  Dawning  is  not  Australia  only.  It  can 
be  here  also,  anywhere  where  men  and  women  start 
afresh,  with  new  life  and  hope." 

He  watched  the  sunlight  shortening  on  the  grass. 
He  thought  of  the  silent  suffering  she  would  endure, 
and  how  bravely  she  would  endure  it.  He  shook  his 
head.  He  could  not  see  this  delicate,  dainty  thing  go 
out  into  the  hard  ways  of  life.  If  she  gave  him  the 
cable  to  send,  he  resolved  he  would  not  send  it.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  for  thinking  it  over.  She  must  not 
rush  at  things.  He  must  not  allow  her  to  decide  rashly. 

And  then  he  thought  of  David's  letter,  of  the  girl 
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whom  he  loved,  of  Mary — ah,  Mary  would  suffer,  too. 
It  came  to  him  in  that  moment  that  another  than  Mary 
would  also  suffer.  A  sharp  stab  of  pain  told  him. 

As  if  she  had  been  reasoning  with  herself,  Fiona 
spoke  again.  She  was  staring  at  the  floor,  at  the  sea- 
blue  carpet  which  he  had  tramped  so  hard  to  find.  His 
silence  was  chill  about  her,  a  cold  hand  over  her  heart. 
She  walked  once  more  among  the  shadows. 

"If  I  went  to  David,"  she  began  to  argue  aloud, 
"I  would  do  wrong,  for  I  know  now  that  I  cannot 
give  to  David  the  love  that  Mary  will  give,  has  given 
to  him."  She  brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  as  if 
to  clear  away  the  mist  that  still  clung  to  them.  "  Per- 
haps my  heart  is  old,  or  has  grown  cold,  or  it  has 
died,  for  it  only  aches,  not  because  of  David  or  for 
David,  but  because  of  myself.  I  have  always  desired 
too  much  of  life." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  have  had  very  little, 
my  friend." 

"  Much  or  little,  it  has  always  been  denied  me. 
Except  now,  when  for  a  little  space  I  have  that  of  which 
I  had  long  given  up  hope."  Her  voice  was  trembling 
a  great  deal.  "  Peace  and  quiet,  and  the  affection  of 
a  friend — I  should  have  been  content  with  these  in  the 
past,  but  I  was  not.  I  had  so  little  real  love  in  my 
life  that  always  I  craved  for  it,  always  I  ran  after  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  that  I  thought  was  love." 

And  then  she  laid  her  head  down  on  her  arm  and 
sobbed  silently. 

She  had  always  been  to  him  as  a  child,  even  though 
he  knew  her  to  be  a  woman,  a  child  who  stretched 
out  its  hands  for  happiness,  the  floating  bubbles  of 
pleasure  that  danced  by,  fluttering  and  glowing. 

Now  at  last  he  recognised  this,  the  great  truth  that 
comes  to  all  men,  that  a  woman  is  always  the  child, 
craving  for  affection  or  thrusting  it  away,  ever  crying 
out  the  piteous  appeal  for  affection,  for  someone  to 
understand,  for  the  coloured  bubbles  not  to  burst,  for 
something  sure  and  lasting  in  the  shifting  sands  of  life. 

Here  was  a  child  on  whom  the  world  had  pressed 
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heavily,  whom  suffering  had  broken,  whom  sin  had 
scarred,  who  shrank  from  taking  up  the  threads  which 
rude  and  sacrilegious  hands  had  snapped.  He  knelt 
down  beside  her,  in  his  clumsy,  gentle  way.  He  put 
his  arm  about  her  and  spoke  to  her  as  to  a  child. 

4 'Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "Don't  be  afraid  I  I 
will  take  care  of  you  always.  If  you  would  care  enough 
to  stay " 

She  lifted  her  face  then  and  he  saw  her  eyes.  All 
the  fear  was  gone.  He  read  there  something,  too,  that 
made  his  heart  beat  in  a  wild  rush  of  longing. 

The  meaning  of  love,  true  and  deep,  ever-protecting, 
thrusting  aside  all  barriers,  beset  them  both  in  that 
moment,  in  a  glory  that  was  never  to  leave  them. 

"If  I — should  care  enough,"  she  whispered,  and 
then  she  clung  to  the  kind,  tender  hands  that  had  done 
so  much  for  her.  She  leaned  her  face  against  them. 
"Land  o'  the  Dawning!"  she  whispered.  "Oh,  it 
is  here — here — with  you  I  " 

In  the  kitchen  Jean  Angus  had  been  singing  while 
she  prepared  the  tray,  now  she  came  to  the  door,  but 
retreated  precipitately.  She  spoke  to  Maggie,  the  cat, 
with  pride.  "  There's  nane  sae  blin'  as  them  that  winna 
see.  Fancy  him  tellin'  me  yon  I"  she  said  to  pussy 
contemptuously. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
MRS  DUNCAN'S  CABLE 

IN  the  warm  glow  of  noon  they  were  posting  up,  outside 
the  Glenloth  Observer  offices,  the  list  of  casualties,  and, 
side  by  side  with  that  slip  of  paper,  an  appeal  for  more 
men.  Mary  was  in  charge  of  the  office,  for  Carey  had 
gone  away  for  some  days. 

He  was  expected  home  that  afternoon,  however, 
and  now,  in  the  cool  interior  of  the  office,  Mary,  pale 
of  face  and  worn  as  if  with  vigil,  was  putting  on 
her  hat. 

She  came  out  to  the  sunshine  and  lingered  a  moment 
on  the  doorstep.  It  was  sale-day  and  the  town  was 
full  of  people.  The  recruiting  office  next  door  had  a 
queue  of  strong,  tanned,  stalwart  sons  of  Australia, 
fresh  from  the  harvest  fields. 

Young  Paddy  Ryan  came  across  the  road.  He 
noticed  her  standing  in  her  pink  frock  against  the 
yellow-pine  buildings,  and  remarked  the  wistfulness  of 
her  eyes  that  saw  him  not.  They  looked  over  his 
head  and  far  away. 

She  started  abruptly  when  he  spoke. 

"  Here's  a  telegram,  Mary.  They  asked  me  at 
the  post-office  to  give  it  to  you  in  passing.  The  junior 
staff  is  apparently  playing  cricket  in  forbidden  hours, 
as  they  allege  he  has  been  over  an  hour  delivering 
someone  else's  telegram." 

She  smiled  at  him  as  she  tore  the  envelope  open. 

Something  in  that  smile,  its  forced  quality  perhaps, 
or  the  pallor  of  her  face,  hurt  his  young  heart,  made 
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it  ache,  as  it  had  often  ached  lately,  almost  unendur- 
ably. 

The  telegram,  or  cable,  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  was 
addressed  to  Carey.  It  had  been  agreed  that  Mary 
was  to  open  all  correspondence  in  his  absence,  though 
she  never  came  to  the  office  when  he  was  there. 
Suddenly  Mary  uttered  a  choking  cry,  and  the  flimsy 
strip  of  paper  fluttered  from  her  fingers  to  Paddy's 
feet.  In  picking  it  up,  he  read  it  unwittingly.  The 
words  flared  up  at  him  : — 

"Duncan  and  I  married  yesterday,  our  love  and 
best  wishes  to  you  and  Mary." 

That  was  all,  but  Mary  stood  as  if  carved  in  stone. 
Then  she  laughed  in  a  queer,  breathless  way,  and  at 
last  burst  into  tears  and  went  into  the  office. 

Love  is  blind.  It  has  its  selfish  as  well  as  its  great 
moods.  It  shut  the  door  on  Paddy  and  left  him 
outside.  His  tense  face  worked  severely  and  the 
muscles  in  his  young,  firm  throat  stood  out  as  he 
swallowed  abruptly.  Finally,  setting  lips  firmly,  he 
walked  steadily  across  to  the  recruiting  office,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  queue.  He  was  still 
standing  there,  on  the  dusty  road,  when  Carey  drove 
up  the  street  in  all  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 


THE  END. 
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